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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The gratifying fact that a second edition of this book 
has been called for in such a short time is attributable in 
great measure, I feel, to that love and understanding of 
the sea which is so outstanding a characteristic of our 
race. Methods of seafaring may alter, but the ‘‘ sea- 
habit ’’ which is our heritage remains unchanged, and 
the writer on nautical subjects reaps the benefit, in the 
assurance of his readers’ sympathetic interest. 

I should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
my sincere thanks to all the reviewers and critics who 
have given such a warm welcome to the book on its first 
appearance. The reception accorded it has been most 
generous. 

In this edition a few obvious mistakes and oversights 
have been corrected ; otherwise the text remains the same. 


REX CLEMENTS. 
JANUARY, 1925. 
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FOREWORD 


yy PLAIN tale of the sea—such is Mr. Clements’ 

book—but not of the sea as the modern traveller 
knows it, nor yet of the sea as the steam-bred 
seaman knows it. In fact he describes a phase of sea- 
life, which dates from the time of Drake and Hawkins, 
but which will very shortly disappear, for he takes us 
round the world in a sailing ship—an old wind-bag, as 
the young, up-to-date watchkeeper would call it. 

The voyage of the ‘‘ Arethusa ”’ is such an experience 
as thousands of us, who are still hale and hearty, have 
gone through—yet, in a very few years time, as the 
survivors of the sail era pass on, one by one, to the 
‘“Golden City of St. Mary,” it will be relegated to 
historians, who will read Mr. Clements’ book as they 
now tread Dampier, Woodes Rogers or Anson. Yes, 
it is to such books as this that our sons, and our son’s 
sons will have to turn, when they would learn something 
of the way of a ship in the sea, of the old sea craft, of 
forgotten sea lore, not to speak of the bird life, the fish 
life and scientific realms of the sea which even now are 
not half, not a quarter, explored. 

Mr. Clements paints the charm of sailing ship life 
with a loving hand, whilst he does not gloss over the 
hardships, the bad food and the lack of sleep. But 
without the dark, we should not be able to recognise 
light. Only the physically tired can properly appreciate 
the comfort and peace of a watch below. One needs to 
spend a night of strenuous hours on deck to get the true 
value out of one’s blankets below ; and, as the Spaniards 
say :—Hunger makes the best sauce. 

To me, every kind of sea-life is attractive, but there is 
no comparing steam to sail: it is like comparing a flying- 
machine to a bird, a seaplane to an albatross. 


FOREWORD 


The bird has a soul and so has the windjammer, but 
the steamer and the flying machine are only quickened 
into a kind of false life by means of mechanical force. 
One can see and touch all there is to the substratum of a 
steamship—its throbbing heart, kept going by artificial 
respiration ; its mighty blood vessels and its air polluting 
breath ; but the sailing ship is not so simple—she has 
a soul as complex as any woman’s, and her ways and 
impulses cannot be learnt from a primer or text book ; 
they can only be learnt by hard experience, by blood 
and sweat, and that sympathetic insight which is only 
given to those who possess that proud birthright, salt- 
water in their veins. 

The man who has spent a watch vainly trying to 
muzzle a topsail in a Cape Horn snorter will find many 
a forgotten sea memory brought to the surface in the 
reading of Mr. Clements’ voyage; whilst it is certain 
to delight those untold thousands, who, starting life 
at the age of ten as bloodthirsty buccaneers, were com- 
pelled, a dozen or so years later, to leave the pirates’ 
quarterdeck for the office stool. 


BASIL LUBBOCK. 


CHAPTER I 
OUTWARD BOUND 


The romance of a sea-life has ever been a potent factor 
in the making of sailors. It was soin my case : romance 
and much reading of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’ were my 
godfathers in the matter. The strange surprising 
adventures of Defoe’s immortal mariner fired my 
imagination, and so irresistible did the beauty of white- 
winged ships and the wonder of far lands become, that 
at an age when most boys are supposed to have attained 
years of discretion, nothing would satisfy me but the 
life of a sailor. 

Fate at length gave way to my importunities, and a 
discussion of ways and means followed. After much 
deliberation and close scrutiny of a list sent us by a 
marine agent, containing the names of eleven ships 
whose owners were all willing to take apprentices, a 
small Scottish barque called the ‘“‘ Arethusa’’ was selected. 
The name, I think, was the deciding factor; it smacked 
of the sea and suggested a saucy frigate and salt adventure 
generally. Besides, the god of ocean had befriended 
the nymph Arethusa of old, and might he not prove as 
propitious to her modern namesake? Anyhow, the 
‘“ Arethusa’’ it was, and afterwards I had reason to be 
thankful for the choice, for at the end of my apprentice- 
ship she was the only one of those eleven ships that 
remained afloat—all the others had been lost. 

I soon made the acquaintance of the vessel that was 
to carry me beyond the skyline. Indentured and brass- 
bound, I joined her one wintry January afternoon as she 
lay in the East India Docks, London—fully loaded and 
ready to sail on the morrow for Australian ports. My 
first impression, as I turned the corner of a warehouse 
and came in sight of her, was one of complete surprise. 
Different indeed was the stark reality from the richly- 
coloured pictures I had painted. No dashing frigate 
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or golden galleon was this, that lay with her gaunt spars 
towering up into the grey sky above the cranes and 
dock-warehouses, her decks littered with the accumu- 
lated rubbish of a long stay in port, and the grime of 
London over all. 

As I clambered aboard and stood looking round, I 
was hailed by a man in a blue pilot-jacket, who inquired 
my business. On learning I was a new apprentice— 
indeed, I looked it—he informed me he was the Third 
Mate and the only officer on board. He took me along 
to the half-deck, where, he told me, the apprentices 
berthed. 

I found my new home was a bare, box-like apartment 
about ten feet square, with iron walls and wooden bunks 
round three of the sides. It was half-filled with coals, 
firewood, odds and ends of rope and miscellaneous 
rubbish, and looked inexpressibly cheerless. 

From the half-deck the Third Mate took me all round 
the ship. Everything seemed strange, serviceable and 
enormously strong, but bleak and bare as cold steel and 
sinewy wire could make it. The most fascinating thing 
was an Oriental-like aroma that seemed to permeate 
every corner of the ship, but when I mentioned it to the 
Third Mate he laughed: ‘‘ That’s the guano,” he said, 
‘“ she’s just come home with a load of it from the 
Chinchas.”’ 

Fore and aft we went—from the fok’sle head, where 
I peered down at the sharp cutwater, to the poop, 
where I fingered the 5-foot wheel. My guide was 
obviously fond of the ship, and more than once pointed 
with pride to some wide stretch of spar or shapely curve 
of waterline. The rubbish that littered every corner 
he dismissed with a ‘* You'll be able to eat your dinner 
off these decks before we’ve been at sea a week,’’ but in 
spite ot his hearty bearing and evident sincerity I felt 
a little chilled and disappointed at it all. 

Nor was my first meeting with the Captain a few 
minutes later at all reassuring. The latter called me 
aft as he came aboard and asked a few questions, winding 
up by inquiring whether I wanted to go to sea. I 
replied that I did, whereupon he regarded me sternly 
and told me I should ‘‘ do better to buy a rope and hang 
myself.’”’ He was avery big, broad-shouldered, weather- 
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beaten man, with a tremendous voice and an impressively 
large manner, and the interview left me rather crushed. 

I found my way back to the half-deck, and without 
enthusiasm began to clear up some of the rubbish that 
littered it. In a few minutes I was joined by another 
boy, who told me his name was Gilroy, and that he 
also was an apprentice. A third arrival came soon 
after, thick-set and freckled, who announced himself 
as Jimmy Rollins and another first voyager. Together 
we set to work to get the place into some sort of order 
and make room to unpack our bags and sea-chests. 

We were busy at it when a thunderous tattoo was 
sounded on the iron bulkhead that separated us from 
the galley, and, running out to see what was the matter, 
found it was the steward’s method of informing us tea 
was ready. The steward was a tight, compactly-built 
little man, very hairy, very cheerful and immoderately 
energetic, clad—in spite of the season—in only a vest 
and trousers, with his bare feet thrust into a pair of 
canvas slippers. He was thumping the bulkhead 
lustily with a saucepan. ‘‘ Tea-oh!”’ he called when 
he saw us, and passed out a large tin of tea and a similar 
one containing a quantity of greasy green stew. On 
closer examination of the fare provided we sipped some 
of the liquid, but forbore to venture further and made 
our meal off a few biscuits and cakes we had brought 
with us. 

All the evening we spent unpacking, and making, as 
we imagined, our cabin snug and comfortable for a sea- 
voyage. We were joined after tea by another brass- 
bound newcomer, Burton by name, and with his arrival 
our muster in the half-deck was complete. 

The third mate, Mr. Patrick, looked in later and gave 
us a few hints. Under his guidance we sallied out into 
the East India Dock Road and made some purchases 
which he said would be useful, soap and matches among 
other things, and a lamp for the bulkhead. We finished 
up with a good supper at a small restaurant near the 
docks. Though we didn’t know it, it was the last square 
meal we were going to have for a long while, and what 
with the fare and the Third’s enlivening conversation, 
we were a cheery party by the time we returned to the 
ship. | Back on board, we laid out our working-clothes 
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in readiness for the morrow, and, turning into our strange 
box-like bunks, fell asleep. 

Very early next morning we were aroused by a sten- 
torian ‘‘ Way-ay-ay! turn oot ther’, you sleepers! ”’ 
and sitting up with something of a start, saw a rugged 
face and brawny pair of shoulders framed in the door- 
way. They belonged to the ship’s carpenter, who came 
in and turned up the lamp for us. We jumped briskly 
out of our bunks and began to don our new, stiffly-un- 
comfortable clothes. The brief enthusiasm of over- 
night evaporated in the biting air of morning, and Burton 
muttered something about ‘‘ not caring for a sea-life ”’ 
as he crawled out of his bunk. Even at the moment 
we thought the opinion premature, but as far as the 
speaker was concerned it was prophetic too, sure 
enough. 

Getting in one anothers way, stumbling against 
unaccustomed angles, and complaining loudly at misfits 
in boots and clothing, we yet managed to get dressed 
in the regulation half-hour, and a mug of steaming coffee, 
brought in by the steward, warmed and woke us up. 
Then—‘‘ Clang-clang! clang-clang!”—four bells was 
struck somewhere, and we stumbled out on deck. 

It was still quite dark, and as I became aware of my 
surroundings my only feeling was one of utter bewilder- 
ment. Overhead the great masts and yards and spidery 
web ot the rigging loomed dim and unreal in the flickering 
light of a tew gas-lamps on the quay. A tangle of ropes 
and wires littered the deck, and a diminutive tug was 
puffing and blowing noisily alongside. In the fore part 
of the ship, some of the crew, who had come on board 
during the night, were slowly hauling in a clanking 
mooring-chain. We tallied on behind them, and hauled 
lustily, and, after that, at another, and another, and 
another. It was cold, wet work; the men seemed halt- 
asleep, and Mr. Patrick and a grizzled old veteran, who, 
I was told, was the First Mate, were in the shortest of 
tempers. 

For a couple of hours, sometimes at the Mate’s curt 
bidding, sometimes on our own initiative, we ran hither 
and thither, hauling here and hauling there, not under- 
standing what it was all about, but perceiving that slowly 
the ship moved away from the quay and out into the dock. 
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OUTWARD BOUND 


It grew light, and still we pulled andhauled, handling 
wet and icy ropes and endless greasy wires possessed 
by a very demon of unexpected spitefulness. Our 
backs ached, our hands blistered, and we grew more and 
more caked with rich Thames mud. 

After what seemed an age of weary and bewildering 
labour we found that the ‘‘ Arethusa’’ was passing 
steadily into the narrow lock that aftorded access to the 
river. It was broad daylight by this time and, as 
soon as the ship was snugly in, order was given to make 
fast, and all hands were sent to breakfast. 

Visions of a white cloth, of hot rolls and buttered 
scones, that the welcome word conjured up, soon faded 
into the naked reality—another tin of tea and that 
abominable green stew. Hungry as we were, we left it, 
and ate a few more of the dainties packed up by sym- 
pathetic hands at home. , 

There followed another spell of hilly-hauling and yo- 
hoing. The captain appeared on the poop with an 
elderly, black-coated man; our pilot climbed aboard, 
and there was a general shouting of orders, The outer 
lock-gates swung open, and a tug came up and was made 
fast for'ard. The elderly man, who somebody said 
was the owner, scrambled ashore ; our ensign was dipped ; 
a straggling cheer came from a few onlookers on the pier- 
head ; and, to a vociferous chorus of toots from the tug, 
the ‘‘ Arethusa’”’ gathered way and glided out on to the 
broad bosom of the Thames. We were off ! 

It was a cold, clear morning, with a fresh breeze 
ruffling the surface of the river. As the ship’s head 
turned downstream and speed increased, we boys were 
set to work coiling up ropes and tidying the decks. I 
collected a big pile of rubbish by the side of the fore- 
hatch, to be thrown overboard as soon as we were outside 
the limits of the Thames Conservancy Board. 

In the intervals of my labours I watched the changing 
panorama on either side with interest. 

Down Blackwall Reach, famous in song and story, 
we went; past the Gallions; making numberless bends 
and turns in our course, while the buildings on either 
side thinned out and the smoke of London banked up 
behind. 

At Gravesend the tug slowed down, and we changed 
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pilots. Then on again, past the great docks at Tilbury, 
while the stream broadened out and the character of the 
river gradually changed. 

On either hand the banks receded, and we were now 
stemming through a turbid, swiftly-moving flood; dull 
yellow gleams of sand with grey little wavelets lapping 
over them marked the presence of shoal and sandbank, 
and the freshening breeze brought with it a tang of salt 
from the open sea ahead. It was growing dusk as we 
passed the Nore lightship, and an eerie wind began to 
whistle through the cordage out of the deepening gloom 
around. 

I was reflecting that it was a grey and mournful sort 
of night to be setting out on one’s adventures, and not 
at all touched with the picturesqueness of departure, 
when I was startled by a sudden shout from the poop 
just above my head: ‘‘ All—hands—lay aft!”’ 

A shuffling and trampling of feet from for’ard answered 
the call. The men gathered in a little knot by the 
after-hatch, and the first and second mates came down 
the poop ladder. The former had a paper in his hand, 
and, glancing at it, called a number of names, the 
responses to which were given in a surprising variety 
of tongues and accents. Then the two officers com- 
menced to pick their watches, and I had an opportunity 
to take stock of the men among whom I was to live 
for the next year or so. 

A motley crowd they were, of all shapes, sizes, colours 
and nationalities, yet somehow they looked different 
from labouring men ashore. In each and all there was 
a subtle something that differentiated them from those 
whose lives were cast in a less spacious environment. 
Whether it was in their bearing, their easy posture, the 
forward swing of their arms, their big hands half- 
clenched through much handling of ropes, or whether 
it was something deeper that looked out through their 
eyes, I don’t know, but a difference there certainly was. 
Sailing ships have a way of stamping the men that sail 
them. The weather-glancing eye, the rolling walk 
that climbing ratlines gives, the leisurely manner that 
masks an instant readiness, are common to all who have 
handled canvas. 

As a matter of fact, I was fortunate in the crew I sailed 
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with on this my first voyage. They were distinctly 
above the average. Two of them would have been an 
asset in any fok’sle. Of these, one was a typical British 
sailor of the finest type, Stedman by name, a blue-eyed, 
broad-shouldered man of about thirty, a sailor every 
inch of him, able to hand, reef or steer, and master of 
all an A.B. should know, from sailing a boat to working 
cunning knots and splices dear to the old-time sailor’s 
heart. The other was a huge, yellow-bearded seaman, 
a perfect Viking of a man, hairy-chested, mighty- 
shouldered, with great corded arms, and tattoed all 
over. His name was MacDonnell—big Mac, we always 
called him. He was as Irish as the Blarney-stone, and 
one of the best-tempered and most light-hearted men 
I ever met. Nothing could upset him, and nothing 
could daunt him. §He was not so all-round a seaman 
as Stedman, but his strength was prodigious. He could 
bend an iron belaying-pin between his bare hands, and 
muscles of that calibre always command respect— 
anyway on board ship. 

In addition to these two there was another Britisher 
among the crowd—Jamieson, a craggy-featured old 
Scotch shell-back. He admirably fulfilled the definition 
of such a one as having ‘‘every finger a fish hook and 
every hair a rope yarn,” but he was an old man and long 
past his prime. 

The rest were the usual all-nation crowd and hailed 
from as many countries as there were men. ‘There was 
Brice, a lean and leathery New Englander, hard as nails 
and a good man in a tight corner; Nils, a silent Russian 
Finn, with a figure like a stone bollard; and Neilsen, 
a strapping pink and white young Norwegian, as active 
as a cat aloft and with a complexion any society lady 
might have envied. These were all good seamen and 
above the average. 

Not so good were Lopez—a poor old Spantard—very 
willing but very inefficient ; Schmidt, a red-nosed old 
German, and Johnson, a darky, lively enough in fair 
weather but a crawling bag of jelly in bad. 

However, the crowd taken as a whole was distinctly 
above the average. We had five good sailormen out 
of eight all told. Compared with some crowds I have 
sailed with they were all one could wish for; and taken 
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‘* by and large’ made for a happy ship as only a capable 
crew can. 

All Britishers of course would have been preferable. 
A good British sailor beats all others—be they Yankees 
(the real New Englanders run us close though), Nor- 
wegians or Danes. On the other hand a bad Britisher 
is very bad indeed, and one such in a fok’sle is sufficient 
to give more trouble than a whole boat load of ‘* Ya for 
yes”’ folk. Liverpool Irishmen make a fine crowd, 
if a bit tough and in need of very firm handling. 
Scandinavians are good sailors, but some of the all- 
nation crowds picked up in Antwerp or other Continental 
ports are enough to make one despair of humanity. 

The two mates soon picked their watches—Stedman, 
Mac, Neilsen and Lopez in the Chief’s ; Jamieson, Brice, 
Nils, Schmidt and Johnson in the Second’s. The muster 
completed, the mate turned to Burton and me with a 
‘“come over here, you two! and you’’—to Gilroy and 
Jimmy—‘‘ go into Mr. Miller’s watch!’’ Having thus 
quickly disposed of us boys the mate turned away saying, 
‘Go below the port watch! ” and, this being his own, 
we were released for a couple of hours. 

By the time we came on deck again it was pitch dark 
and we seemed to be well out of the river, for nothing 
was visible except a few lights flashing and dancing in 
various directions. The tug was still puffing away ahead 
and, the wind being fair, a sail or two had been set to 
help us along. The breeze had freshened and was piping 
and whistling through the rigging, while the air had 
turned bitterly cold. Finding no one took any notice 
of us, Burton and I made our way to the break of the 
poop, where there was a little shelter from the cutting 
wind, and talked quietly together, feeling ‘‘ at sea” 
in every sense of the word. We were soon joined by the 
third mate, who lit his pipe and paced steadily up and 
down athwartships, stopping to point out to us the light 
on Cape Gris Nez and the loom of the Foreland flash, 
and yarning away the while about ships and the sea 
in a very genial manner. 

Mr. Patrick, or ‘‘ Paddy’ as we more often called 
him, was only about three or four and twenty and a 
very capable sailor but, as we soon found, cursed with an 
ungovernable temper. His changes were lightning-like 
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and devastating. He would be yarning away as 
pleasantly as possible one moment. The next, on an 
order from the poop, he changed to a shouting bully, 
driving us for all he was worth. Then, the moment 
work was done, he quietly took up his yarn at the point 
where it was broken off, as though no interruption had 
occurred. 

Paddy told us one of our duties in our watch on deck 
at nights was to strike the bells. A little clock, by 
which to note the time, hung in the companion, and 
every half-hour we had to strike the bell on the wheel- 
box behind the steersman. On hearing it the lookout 
man replied with a similar number of strokes on the big 
bell for’ard and the cry of ‘‘ All’s well, sir.’ All time 
on board ship is reckoned by means of bells struck 
in this way. ‘‘ Struck,’ never ‘‘ rung,’ as the Third 
was careful to point out. There is no such thing as 
‘“ ringing ’’ a bell on board ship, except when at anchor 
in a fog. From one to eight strokes are made, the full 
number marking the end of the watch and occurring at 
noon, midnight and four and eight a.m. and p.m. 

The dog-watches have a system of their own. From 
four to six p.m. they follow the usual course, but at half 
past six, instead of five bells, only one is struck, two 
at 7 p.m., three at 7.30 and the full eight bells at eight 
o'clock. The reason for this variation from time- 
honoured sea-custom is that five bells in the second dog- 
watch was the concerted signal for the Mutiny at the 
Nore to begin, and since that historic occasion it has 
never been struck on board a British ship. A luckless 
greenhorn may sometimes strike five bells at the for- 
bidden time and only be made aware he has committed 
a serious offence by being well-cursed for a ‘‘ useless 
soger.”’ On American vessels, of course, five, six, and 
seven bells continue to be struck in the old way. 

Once or twice in the course of the watch, on an order 
from the poop, we helped to haul taut a rope or flatten 
a sheet, and at eight bells went below for our first four 
hours sleep. 

Hardly, it seemed, had our weary heads touched the 
pillow than we were roused again and told it was mid- 
night and our watch on deck. We were still sleepily 
fumbling with our clothes when there was a shout 
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outside: ‘‘ All hands on deck to cast off the tug!” 
We stumbled out, the change from the stuffy atmosphere 
of the half deck almost taking our breath away. 

A stinging nor’easterly wind that drew a deep 

resonant hum from tautened backstay and halliard was 
sweeping across the white-tipped seas and cut our faces 
like a whiplash. In an instant all trace of drowsiness 
had vanished. Gasping and clutching for support we 
struggled up on to the fok’sle head, where a little group 
of men was clustered. The second mate was in the 
act of throwing the end of the wire towing-hawser off 
the fore bitts. There was a shout of ‘“‘ Stand clear 
all!’’ and with a spiteful ‘‘ zip’’ the end of the hawser 
flashed round the bitts, raced through the fair-lead 
and fell into the sea beneath the bows. 
_ “* All gone the tow-rope,”’ yelled the second mate, 
making a funnel of his hands and shouting into the 
darkness ahead, where a tiny dancing light marked the 
presence of the tug. 

‘* Right-O !”’ was borne faintly back to us, “‘ pleasant 
voyage to you!’’ The dancing light sheered away from 
the bows : the men turned to leave the fok’sle head, and 
there came a sharp order from aft: ‘‘ Ioose the fore and 
main t’gan’sls’!’’ 

At the word a few men sprang into the weather rigging 
and swarmed nimbly up. Glancing aloft, I saw that 
a few strips of sail were already set and could distinguish, 
high above them, dark figures moving out on the dimly- 
swaying yards. A moment later the sails fell in heavy 
folds, that flapped and bellowed furiously in the howling 
wind. Another sharp order from the poop and the 
men remaining on deck began to haul out the sheets 
and spread the thunderous canvas to the wind. They 
worked with a weird, wailing cry and I hurried to the 
end of the rope and hauled lustily, glad to do something 
to warm my numbed limbs We gave a succession 
of sharp, violent pulls, the rope coming in in short jerks. 

‘“ Belay that!” said the mate, suddenly. 
‘‘ Halyards!’’ The sheet was made fast to a belaying- 
pin and we moved across to the halyards on the other 
side of the deck. 

‘“ Hoist away !’’ shouted the mate. 

One of the men—Mac, I think it was—in a mournful 
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wavering voice began to sing the words of a song, of 
which the refrain at the end of each line was ‘‘ Blow, 
boys, blow,’ chanted by all the men in unison, who 
hauled as they sang. It had an inexpressibly wild and 
haunting effect and was my first acquaintance with a 
real ‘‘ shanty’’—the famous folk-songs of the deep 
sea. The last few pulls were given to a succession of 
short, quick cries— 

© Oh, bust her:! ”’ 

‘* Strike a light!” 

‘“ Now, bullies, when she’s not lookin’! ”’ 

‘‘ Two blocks, sir! ’’—and the yard being sufficiently 
hoisted, the order was given to belay. 

Following the t’gan’sl’s, other sails were set in quick 
succession, until a towering, booming press of canvas 
was piled above our heads. The ship lay over at a smart 
angle and a sharp unending hiss rose from the rushing 
water overside, punctuated by the quick clatter of falling 
sprays tumbling over the weather bulwarks. It must 
have been fully half past one when the mate gave the 
order ‘‘Go below the watch,’’ and the starbowlines 
trooped off to get what rest they could before four 
o'clock. 

It was the beginning of a splendid run down Channel. 
We had found a lucky slant of wind and full advantage 
was taken of it ‘‘ to carry on, and thrash her out with 
all she’ll stand.”’ 

When day dawned, the land lay like a misty blue line 
on our starboard hand, the fresh breeze was whitening 
the tops of the steel-gray Channel waves, and the ship, 
leaning sharply under a towering pyramid of canvas, 
was almost smoking through the water. It was good 
to be alive on such a morning, for here was one’s excited 
imagination of a sea-life come true. A smother of foam 
beneath our bows, a rainbow of spray a-sparkle in the 
fore-rigging, and the sonorous hum of the wind aloft— 
what more could the heart of adventure desire? Every- 
body was delighted at getting clear of the dreaded 
Channel—the Sea of Sore Heads and Sore Hearts—in 
such fine style, and I saw the old man cast many ap- 
proving glances around as he paced steadily up and 
down the poop. 

In the forenoon watch we passed a large four-masted 
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sailing-ship. She was going the same way as ourselves 
and grandly shouldering the seas aside. Word went 
round it was the ‘‘ Lynton,’ which had left London 
on Christmas Eve—three weeks before we did—and 
had been lying wind-bound in the Downs ever since. 
The ‘‘ Lynton’’ it proved to be, and we slashed past, 
half a mile distant, doing three knots to her two. She 
shook her royals out as we drew ahead, but to no purpose. 
One of our men derisively waved the end of a line as a 
tow-rope and, though the distance was too great for him 
to be heard, yelled an ‘offer to report them when we 
reached Adelaide. 

All day the old man paced the weather side of the 
poop, only going below for a few minutes atatime. On 
one occasion, before he went down, he turned round at 
the head of the companion-way and called out in a 
tremendous voice: ‘‘ Boy!”’ 

‘* Sir,” said I, scrambling up the poop ladder and 
running to where he was standing. 

‘“ Fetch me a hammer from the carpenter,’ said he. 
‘* Aye, aye, sir,’ and I ran for’ard, obtained the hammer 
and scrambled aft again as quickly as I could, for the 
ship’s motion was very lively and I had not yet got my 
sea-legs. The old man was still standing by the com- 
panion—very huge, grim and imposing. ‘‘ The hammer, 
sir,’ said I mildly. 

He took it and regarded me with a stern gaze. 
‘* When I tell you to do a thing, my boy,’’ he said—and 
his voice, slow and deep-chested at first, rose higher 
with each word in a detonating thunder-roll of sound— 


“ you won't run, you'll ——-— well JUMP !”’ 
I jumped then, and stared blankly after his broad 
back as it retreated down the companion. Good 


heavens ! thought I, what a commander to sail under ! 
I never guessed sea-captains were like this. 

It was my first encounter with the captain and filled 
me with misgivings. I was soon to find my first im- 
pressions of him were unduly pessimistic, and it did not 
take long for me to become accustomed to his habit of 
giving orders in a voice like the flap of a sail, with the 
last word a regular squall-burst in its vehemence. I 
grew to admire and like him heartily, though it was 
long before I was in a position to appreciate his skill 
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and mastery of seamanship. This took time—his 
breezy truculence was obvious from the outset. The 
very next day provided another instance of it. 

We were washing down the poop,and Stedman, who 
was handling the buckets, happened to throw some 
water over Gilroy’s legs and begged the latter’s pardon. 
Such consideration annoyed the old man. ‘* Why 
haven’t you got your oilskins on, boy ?’’ he demanded, 
‘““damme! you want to get wet, do you?” and there- 
upon he picked up a brimming bucket of water and flung 
the contents all over the surprised Gilroy. Being a 
rigid January evening, with a biting nor’ easter blowing, 
it was a chilly baptism for that untortunate youth. 
He was blue and chattering before the job was finished 
and he could get along to the half-deck and change. 
We gloomily compared notes, he and I, and agreed the 
old man was a terror. 

All this time we were thrashing merrily down Channel 
and having a grandrunofit. It came up to expectation 
andabit over. It was wild; it was free ; every moment 
had its own zest, but it was not altogether a dream of 
joy. For one thing, the food—the little there was of it 
—was horrible ; we mostly dumped it overboard straight 
away and subsisted on the small stock of luxuries we 
had brought away with us. 

Another unpleasantness was the surprising number 
of cuts and bruises we managed to pick up. Our hands 
were raw and blistered through the unaccustomed 
handling of rough, wet ropes; and the surprising rolls 
and plunges of the ship were constantly bringing us into 
painful communication with every point and angle 
about the decks. 

But it was not these things that worried us; it was 
the longing to sleep. Four hours on and four hours 
off sounds easy enough, but to a boy fresh from home 
and aching from the hard work it was agony. At any 
moment I could have laid myself down on the bare decks 
and gone to sleep with the water splashing over me. 

And what made it worse was a ridiculous determination 
on my part to be a real sailor. I had read in some 
alleged sea-story that no ‘“‘ sailor’’ ever slept in his 
watch below in the day-time. No! the author implied 
he carved models or knitted jerseys or rioted in other 
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fantastic pastimes. So I—who was going to be a good 
sailor—sat miserably on my sea-chest, with my legs 
dangling in the water that washed to and fro across the 
floor, and fought an agonized fight against sleep. How 
long it would have lasted I don’t know, but on the 
second or third day the Third Mate looked in and saw 
me dejectedly keeping my vigil. 

‘* Hello!’ he said, ‘‘ what the devil are you doing ? ”’ 

I told him I was trying to keep awake. 

‘‘ Holy smoke!” said he, ‘‘ what for? Got a bet 
Orr: 

‘“ No,” said I, ‘* but I’m sailor enough not to sleep 
in the day-time.”’ 

The Third laughed : ‘‘ Who’s been pullmg your leg ? ” 
said he; ‘‘ turn in, you flaming idiot, eight bells Il be 
here soon enough.”’ 

He banged the door to and went off laughing. I 
realized there was something wrong with my informa- 
tion and thankfully rolled into my bunk, fully-dressed 
as I was, hardly stopping to anathematize the author of 
that pernicious book. 

We passed a large steamship in the course of the 
night—we had seen surprisingly few in our run down 
Channel. She was a very big vessel and swept past 
close by, her hull lit up by long tiers of blazing lights. 
The Third said she was probably a Union-Castle liner. 

When day broke, broad out on our starboard beam 
lay a long stretch of pleasant coast running out into a 
bold rugged headland crowned by a white lighthouse. 
It was the Lizard. Wehad run 280 miles in the previous 
twenty-four hours. A rattling good start it was and 
all hands were in high spirits. The Narrow Seas now 
lay astern, while under our plunging forefoot stretched 
the long grey leagues of the Atlantic. 

All that day we were employed in catting and fishing 
the anchors, that is, hoisting them inboard and lashing 
them down securely on the deck of the fo’k’sle head. 
The operation marked our final severance from the land 
and spelt goodbye to ports and harbours and hey ! for 
the open sea. An arduous undertaking it was and not 
without an element of danger. The anchors weighed 
a couple of tons apiece and had first to be hoisted to the 
cathead—a strong baulk of timber projecting from the 
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side of the bows—and then, by means of a powerful 
tackle from the foretopmast head, lifted bodily aboard, 
lowered on deck and firmly lashed in their places. It 
was a job that called for coolness and skill, and we boys 
only gasped through the flying sheets of spray and hauled 
or heaved at the capstan as we were told. 

Under the mate’s direction Stedman went over the 
side in a bowline and hooked on the catfall. Slowly, 
under absolute control, first one anchor and then the 
other was slung inboard and lashed with chains to iron 
ring-bolts in the deck. 

It was a wet and windy struggle, Perea tne too, 
and once Gilroy’s excttement got the better of him. 
Suddenly, under our bows, the sea broke white with the 
rush of a tremendous number of big fish, with triangular 
fins and curved black gleaming bodies. 

‘Look !’’ shouted Gilroy, ‘‘ sharks! ”’ 

It would have brought him a sharp reprimand a 
couple of days later. To speak on duty, except in 
answer to an order, was a breach of discipline and asking 
for trouble. At the moment neither of us was aware 
of the strictness of the discipline under which we were 
to serve and Gilroy’s ignorance saved him. As it was 
the mate only said, ‘‘ They’re not sharks, they’re 
porpoises.’’ 

Land faded out of sight in the course of the day, but 
with the deepening shades of evening a solitary gleam 
of light leapt above the skyline astern and flashed at 
intervals across the cloudy heavens. It was the flash 
light on the Bishop Rock in the Scillies and our last 
sight of old England ; we watched it for long, but before 
four bells struck and it was time to go below, it had 
finally sunk from sight. The ring of the horizon was 
unbroken ; we were fairly out on the wide sea, and our 
long voyage had begun— 


‘“ the last, last flicker goes 
From the tumbling water-rows, 
And we're off to Mother Carey, 
(Walk her down to Mother Carey), 
Oh, we're bound for Mother Carey where she feeds her 
chicks at sea.” 
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As if to assure us that we had got into his own domain 
at last the North Atlantic determined to introduce 
himself. All day the wind had been rising ; the light 
sails had been taken in as soon as the anchors were 
secured, and at four bells in the first dog-watch, in a 
ringing hail-squall, the t’gallants’ls were clewed up. 
Still, with steady persistence, the wind rose. Little 
seas Slopped over the weather-rail and scurried viciously 
to leeward, and the lurches of the barque became ever 
more sudden and violent. 

In the halfdeck there was nothing but sodden, cheer- 
less confusion. The floor was awash and the remains 
of our tea littered a sea-chest. Burton had taken to his 
bunk and was groaning dismally in the throes of sea- 
sickness. The Second Mate had told Gilroy to ‘‘ get 
to hell out of it’’ and he and I were sitting on the edges 
of our bunks, talking fitfully to one another and listening 
to the rising shriek of the wind and the savage surge and 
rush of the sea. It was a dreary evening and our mood 
was in keeping with it. 

As two bells struck, the craggy features of our old 
Scotch carpenter appeared in the doorway and we hailed 
him with a hearty ‘‘ come in, Chips,” only too glad to 
have somebody of experience to talk to. He came in 
and, sitting down, pulled out his pipe and glanced at our 
faces, white in the smoky glare of the slush-lamp. 

‘* Ye’ll be enjoyin’ yersells the noo, ah’m thinkin’,’”’ he 
said drily. 

Chips had just finished his tea—or ‘‘ supper’’ as it 
is always called at sea—and was in a mood for talk. 
He and the sailmaker, we found, stood no watches but 
worked all day and had all night in, being known, in 
consequence, as ‘‘ the idlers.” We took advantage 
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of Chips’ communicativeness and plied him with all 
sorts of questions about the ship, the weather and the 
passage. He replied with deliberation and it was 
evident that the enjoyment of his after-supper smoke 
was in no wise impaired by the increasing uproar of the 
elements without. He was a grim and granite-visaged 
old Caledonian, with a demeanour as rocky and 
imperturbable as one of his own Hebrides. But under 
his gruff exterior there lurked a deal of kindliness. He 
gave us a number of wrinkles that proved useful and 
helped us lash our sea-chests, that were sliding back 
and fore across the deck to the imminent hazard of our 
legs. 

‘* Ah doubt ye’ll be takin’ the mains’! aff her,’ he 
said, as eight bells was suddenly struck aft and he rose 
to go. Sure enough, as the big bell for’ard clanged out 
in answer, came the loud order: 

‘* All hands on deck! Weather main clew garnet! ”’ 

We scrambled out on deck and stared into the wet 
darkness that shut us in on every side. It was a wild- 
looking prospect—what little we could see of it. High 
above our bulwarks solid black walls of water, streaked 
and crested with lines of foam, drove furiously past. 
Overhead a low sky, packed with racing scud, seemed 
impendent above our mast-heads. The decks were a 
foot deep in swirling water, and in the black caverns 
aloft the wind drummed and screamed like a legion of 
lost spirits. The hands, in answer to the call, were 
stumbling their way aft, their yellow, oilskin-clad figures 
gleaming in the wet. Just as I left the shelter of the 
house a sousing dollop of water came in over the weather- 
rail, swept me off my feet and landed me in the lee 
scuppers. 

‘“ Why, bully-boy,” said a surprised voice, ‘‘ phwat 
are yez doin’ down there?” and I felt myself grabbed 
by the coat and swung to my feet. Looking up, I saw 
it was ‘‘ big Mac.’’ He was barefooted and without 
oilskins; a stringy old blue jersey, with the sleeves 
cut off at the elbows, had been drawn on above his one 
and only shirt, but his big red face was as smiling as 
ever. 

I ploughed on in Mac’s wake to the main rigging 
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where, under the mates’ direction, the men were clearing 
the ropes and preparing to start the tack. 

How that sail was taken in I never realized. It was 
like a fight with a living monster. The Second Mate, 
shouting orders and cursing vociferously, was slacking 
away a rope in the darkness to wind’ard, while the men 
manned the clew garnet and buntlines that were to 
snug the sail up to the yard. The wet and heavy 
canvas banged and bellowed uproariously above our 
heads as we hauled away at the lines. Icy sheets of 
stinging spray and the tops of waves kept leaping over 
the weather bulwarks, sweeping down on us and drench- 
ing us to the skin. Pretty well bewildered as I was, 
hauling at seemingly endless ropes, I yet realized that 
slowly, inch by inch, the sail was being mastered. 

Through it all, in language that leapt and flared like 
a blue flame, hurtled the Second Mate’s hurricane orders. 
I trembled to listen to him. It was the first time I 
had heard a deep-sea officer with a ‘‘ clipper’’ training 
take in sail under the eye of his commander, and the 
language he employed was a revelation to me. On the 
edge of destruction, as I imagined us to be, here was a 
man so hardened and careless of his welfare as to be 
invoking all the deities and devils that ear had ever 
heard of, with epithets that Ajax defying the lightning 
would scarcely have used. 

At last the tearing, slatting canvas was dragged close 
up to the yard and the order given: 

‘> Way aloft and furl it!” 

I swung myself desperately into the rigging with the 
idea of helping somehow, but Paddy noticed me: 

‘Get down, you!’ he yelled, ‘‘ and coil up those 
ropes.’ 

I did as I was told, while the men clambered aloft, 
fisted the sail and rolled it up on the yard. At the bunt 
was Mr. Miller and still, above the roar of the wind and 
the din and clatter of the swinging ports, I could catch 
fragments of his voice encouraging the men in bursts 
of frenzied profanity. 

As soon as the sail was stowed and the last man down, 
the order was given to relieve the wheel and look-out, 
while we of the port-watch were sent aft to spread the 
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weather- dodger. All through the watch we were 
kept at work attending to one thing or another, and 
seven bells had struck before I took up my post at the 
break of the poop and was joined, a minute or two later, 
by the Third. 

The latter sat down on the ledge of the lamp-room 
door, pulled off his sea-boots and emptied the water out 
of them. 

‘“ Well,’ said he, ‘‘ what d’ye think of a sea-life now ? ”’ 

‘“ Not too much,” I replied truthfully, ‘“‘ if it’s all 
like this.” 

Paddy chuckled. ‘“ Why,’ said he, ‘‘ if we never 
had a bit of a blow the girls would be doing us out of 
our jobs.” 

‘ But surely you'd call this a tempest ? ”’ 

He shook his head: ‘‘ There’s no such thing as a 
tempest,’ said he, ‘‘except in hymns and pray’r 
books.”’ 

‘Well, what would you call it?”’ I asked, looking 
at the great foam-crested seas and the dim outline of the 
reeling barque. 

‘“ The hell of a dirty night,” said he, and lit his pipe. 

We chatted together and I think I must have alluded 
somehow to the awful language used by the Second 
Mate, for Paddy laughed. 

‘* Oh, that’s what’s the matter, is it?’’ said he. 
‘* Did ever you hear of the parson who made a trip ina 
limejuicer, Clements ? ”’ 

Be Oo SITs 

‘Well, he did; a proper sky-pilot he was, with a 
clawhammer coat and gafftops’1 hat with backstays to it. 
He went out in the old ‘‘ Warrego’’ andin the Bay they 
came in for a bit of a dusting—the same as we're doing. 
They shortened sail, and, clewing up, the watch damned 
everything from the bilges to breakfast time. It 
grieved the parson to hear ’em and he went and spoke 
to the skipper. 

‘‘That’s all right, sir,” said the old man, ‘‘ that’s 
all right. When you hear the men cursing like that 
there’s no fear of the ship going down.”’ 

The parson went below, but popped up again a little 
later. Pretty bad he was, and praying he’d never 
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come. It was blowing hard—a big sea out of the 
sou’-west and the ship taking it green. The crowd 
were aloft, handing the mains’l, and the things they were 
laying tongue to—well, believe me, you haven’t heard 
swearing yet. That sky-pilot he just listened, took 
one look round and headed for the companion : ‘‘ Thank 
God, they’re cursing still,’ says he, ‘‘ oh, thank God 
they’re cursing still! ”’ 

One bell struck as Paddy finished his yarn, and I went 
along to rouse Gilroy out and turn in myself, much more 
heartened than when I came on deck. 

This ‘‘ bit of a dusting,’’ as the Third called it, was 
the forerunner of a good hard blow that chased us all 
across the Bay. For three days we ran with only double 
topsails and foresail set, while all the time the wind blew 
savagely true out of the nor’east and green dollops of 
water rolled in unceasingly over the weather rail. | 

Our halfdeck all this while was a scene of hopeless 
misery. Situated in the middle of the for’ard deckhouse, 
it had a door on either side—ill-fitting iron affairs that 
even when closed let in avalanches of water. We 
always kept the one on the weather side closed, of course, 
and endeavoured to make it watertight with bits of rag 
and ropeyarn. But it was no good. After we had 
laboriously caulked it the next big sea that came aboard 
would hit the door,—crash ! Out all our handiwork would 
be washed and the icy water would spurt and cascade 
through the cracks. It was weary work. We gave 
it up after a time and grimly suffered the inconvenience 
of a foot or more of water swishing back and fore with 
every lurch of the ship. 

All this while poor old Burton lay in his bunk, groaning 
miserably. He was so very sick he had reached a point 
of absolute indifference to all mundane things—neither 
the wind nor the sea, nor mealtimes, nor the sodden 
discomfort of his surroundings troubled him any more. 
After a time we gave up offering him advice and en- 
couragement and let him fight the matter out with his 
constitution. 

The rest of us got on better : we escaped sea-sickness 
and did not miss a watch on deck. Jimmy, it is true, 
did feel qualmish once, but the old man told him with 
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stich terrible vehemence that he ‘‘ wasn’t going to have 
any sick boys on Ais ship,” that Jimmy bucked up and 
tried to forget it. 

The food, too, soon grew more palatable to our ravenous 
appetites. We quickly finished the delicacies (Burton’s 
included) that we had brought away with us and were 
faced with the alternative of eating what was provided 
or subsisting without material nourishment at all. 
We chose the former course, and before we were across 
the Bay were as keen about getting our ‘‘ whack”’ 
as the oldest sea-lawyer in the fok’sle. Certainly 
it was not much: one meal a day, and one only, was 
our portion. That was dinner, which consisted of a 
plate of pea-soup and three quarters of a pound of pork, 
or a plate of bean soup and a pound of beef, on alternate 
days. For the rest we had a pannikin of hot liquid, 
called ‘‘ coffee,’ for breakfast, and a similar pannikin, 
described as ‘‘ tea’’ for supper; with sea-biscuits ad 
lib. This was all; and though it hardly sounds sump- 
tuous, in reality it was far worse. The meat was 
weighed before cooking and included both fat and bone— 
in generous proportions. It was as hard as a brick 
and the only flavour it had arose from its degree of rotten- 
ness. For twenty-four hours before boiling it was 
soaked in the steep-tub—a large receptacle filled with 
salt water that was kept under the fok’s’le-head ladder. 
It fell to us boys to replenish this tub every morning, 
and devilishly the water stank when we emptied it 
away after a dozen greasy lumps of pork had floated 
around in it overnight. 

All our food, moreover, had to be carried from the 
galley to the halfdeck, no easy matter in heavy weather 
to such greenhorns as we were. Many a plate of soup 
followed its owner into the lee scuppers, and many a piece 
of beef that had been chivvied along the swirling decks 
did we recapture and devour to the last scrap in gloomy 
hunger. Before we had been at sea a fortnight our 
only fear of a gale of wind was that it jeopardized the 
safety of our precious dinner. 

The wind took off a little when we got down to the 
latitude of the Spanish coast and the topgallants’ls 
were set. The weather steadily cleared and soon we 
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were bowling along under all plain sail, and the world 
began to look a different place. The fore-rigging was 
quickly a-flutter with clothes and bedding that the men 
had brought out to dry. We boys followed suit and a 
few hours of sunshine wrought a vast change in our 
comfort and in our outlook on life. 

I was just beginning to enjoy things, and turned out 
for my afternoon watch on deck with seamanlike 
alacrity, but hardly had I got my foot over the threshold 
before Paddy hailed me: 

‘* You been up aloft yet ? ’’ said he, sharply. 

I admitted I hadn’t. 

‘ Well, up you go then,” said he, and obediently I 
swung myself into the main rigging and clambered 
cautiously aloft. 

‘Hold on to the shrouds, not the ratlines,’ he 
shouted, ‘‘ and don’t look at your feet ! ”’ 

Again I did as I was told and made my way up till 
I was stopped by the futtock shrouds at the head of the 
lower rigging. They stretched outwards to the edge 
of the maintop, and realizing that to surmount them I 
should fhave to turn on my back and haul myself up by 
sheer strength of arm, I thought I had done enough for 
one day. 

But ‘‘Go on!” sternly encouraging, came to me 
from below and, taking my courage in both hands, I 
went. With a desperate effort I swung myself over 
into the top and, almost breathless, caught hold of the 
topmast rigging and dared to look about me. 

Strange indeed everything looked! Up there one 
seemed in a world of canvas and cordage, lost in the wide 
spaces of the sky. The great bellying mainsail was 
actually below me and the deck looked a perilous 
distance beneath. 

But I was not allowed to dwell for too long on the 
newness and wonder of the scene. 

‘“ Go ahead, get along with you,’’ came an impatient 
hail and flinging myself, spread-eagled, into the topmast 
rigging I went up step by step. 

Interminable that ascent seemed, and when, after 
long ages of climbing, I reached the topmasthead, I 
had another shock. The complicated web of rigging 
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that led to the comparative security of the cross-trees 
was worse than the futtocks, and the spidery ropes 
looked ridiculously flimsy and insecure. With a 
horrible qualm I entrusted myself to them and, hardly 
knowing how I managed it—found myself standing in 
the crosstrees. 

Encouraged by this I climbed gingerly up the t’gallant 
rigging. It was shorter than the topmast—thank 
heaven !—and ended abruptly at the t’gallant mast head. 
Nothing remained above me but the bare pole of the 
royal mast,with the tiechain abaft, and on either side, 
but out of reach, the port and starboard royal backstays. 
‘‘ Well, this is as high as one can get,” thought I, as I 
clung grimly on and wondered what to do next. 

But I was not yet at the end of my trials. 

‘“ Don’t stop: go right on!’’—Paddy’s powerful 
voice sounded faintly up to me at that tremendous 
height. 

I didn’t move: I didn’t see how I could: it seemed 
impossible to get further. I simply hung on. 

Paddy must have realised I was at the end of my 
resources for he jumped into the rigging and came 
swarming up like a cat, taking two ratlines at a time, 
and swinging himself over the futtocks and crosstrees 
with hardly an effort. He was up beside me in no time. 
‘* You're all right,” he said, ‘‘ now follow me.”’ 

He didn’t give me a chance to tell him I would rather 
not, but reached out and grasped the royal backstay 
with one hand, swinging his feet clear of the ratlines. 
For the fraction of a second he hung by one hand only, 
then twisted his legs round the backstay and swarmed 
up in a flash, ending by swinging himself over and astride 
of the royal-yard. ‘* Come on,” he said encouragingly, 
‘“ you're as safe as houses.”’ 

I had my own doubts about that, but ‘* anyhow,’’ 
thought I, ‘‘ it’s do or die, so here goes!’’ I grasped 
the backstay, jumped clear, hung for the briefest 
moment with only empty air for a hundred odd feet 
below me, and scrambled madly up. The Third’s 
hand grabbed me by the collar and almost lifted me 
on to the yard beside him. ‘‘ You see that truck,” 
said he, pointing to the little ball at the top of the six 
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feet of bare pole that formed the masthead, ‘‘ shin up 
and touch it!” 

Almost mechanically I did so, then slid down and 
got back astride of the yard, firmly clutching the tie- 
chain with one hand. Then, and then only, did I 
dare to look about me. And truly it was a wonderful 
sight ! 

We seemed to be sensibly nearer the great blue arch 
of the sky. There was nothing above, there was nothing 
around, but the windy vault of heaven, save just in front 
where, level with us, rose the swaying majestic spire of 
the foremast. Beneath, in all directions, for endless 
league on league, stretched the blue sea. Its steel- 
clear edge, ringed with the curving sweep of the sky, 
seemed infinitely far away. Below, in shapely tier on 
tier, stretched the rigid, swelling shapes of the sails, 
criss-crossed, stayed and pinioned by the orderly tracery 
of the rigging. The deck of the ship was but a narrow 
strip immeasurably far beneath us, a mere insignificant 
splinter of wood in the immensity of the sea. No sound 
from the little world below reached the unfathomed 
blue calm about us. 

Paddy pointed out to me the various ropes and spars 
and explained their uses, then leisurely made his way 
down again. I followed him, and, regaining the deck, 
leoked up at the dizzy heights from which I had just 
escaped and wondered how often I should have to go 
aloft. 

But, curiously, after this first soul-searching ex- 
perience it came wonderfully easy. I was awkward 
at first, of course, but in two or three days had grown 
accustomed to it, and was ever after quite indifferent 
to the mere fact of height. 

Gilroy had his first experience aloft that same after- 
noon and the old man sent word along that Burton was 
to turn out and have a breath of fresh air. The latter 
was feeling a bit better and rigged himself out in his 
uniform and badge-cap to come on deck. Why on 
earth he did it I don’t know, unless he imagined the 
outfitters’ advertisements were correct and ’prentices 
really sailed the seas in a glory of brass buttons, with a 
telescope neatly tucked under one arm. 
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I took my first trick at the wheel in the dog-watch. 
I found steering no easy matter, but under the ad- 
monitory eye of the mate made a fair shape atit. While 
there I heard a cry of ‘‘ Sail-ho!’’ from for’ard and, 
looking out, saw a fleck of white on the horizon far away 
on the starboard bow. As it drew closer it turned out 
to be a four-masted barque, running free, with all sail 
set. She was homeward bound and, in the interest of 
watching her, I got the ship far off her course and ground 
the wheel up and down like a coffee-mill in my efforts 
to steady her. A shout from the mate brought me up 
with a round turn and glued my eyes to the compass 
and, before I was able to stealanother glance, the home- 
ward-bounder was abeam, but too far off to make out 
hername. Half an hour later she was out of sight. 

Steadily, day by day, the weather improved. The air 
grew soft and warm ; the skies became open and sunny 
and the sea turned to a deep flashing blue. The 
change in the elements was reflected in our life on board. 
The bad weather and its hardships were at once for- 
gotten. We no longer spent the whole of our watch on 
deck attending to the sails and up to our waists in water. 
Instead, all hands were turned to at pleasanter and much 
less arduous work. Several of the men were employed 
aloft in fitting chafing-gear and repairing the wear and 
tear caused by our stormy setting out; while we boys 
were learning a multitude of new duties that interested 
and kept us busy. 

One by one our hard-weather garments were laid 
aside. Salt-soaked jerseys, sea-boots and oilskins were 
hung up or thrown into odd corners, until our attire had 
been reduced to a pair of duck trousers and a cotton shirt 
apiece. We discarded boots and socks too and went 
barefoot. It felt strange at first and going aloft was 
painful, for the thin ratlines hurt the soles of one’s feet, 
but we soon became inured to that. For the next 
month a shirt and trousers was the extent of our attire, 
except, of cotirse, the inevitable sheath-knife strapped 
on the hip—the necessity for carrying which sailors 
emphasize in an unprintable proverb. 

In the halfdeck we brought to light again the photo- 
graphs that had been hastily crammed into sea-chests 
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and kit-bags when we encountered the first breath of the 
Atlantic. Various little ‘‘ gadgets’”’ and knick-knacks 
presented by friends at home were brought into use ; 
and during our watch below I knocked together, with 
the good-natured assistance of the carpenter, a couple 
of shelves to hold my little stock of books. 

But the warm weather also brought into prominence 
a hitherto unguessed-at nuisance. The iron sides of 
the deckhouse were lined with wood, and the space 
between afforded an ideal breeding-ground for unnum- 
bered hosts of cockroaches. As the weather grew more 
genial, so more and more of these little pests came out 
on us, until we were almost driven to desperation by 
their onslaught. They ate every scrap of food that was 
left in the locker from one mealtime to another; de- 
voured it to the last shred and polished the plate clean. 
They floated, a thick scum, on the surface of every tin 
of tea or coffee that we got from the galley. They even 
gnawed the skin off the soles of our feet as we lay asleep 
in our bunks. Nothing that we could do seemed 
to diminish their numbers. The steward next door 
waged unceasing war on them and sacrificed holocausts 
but it was all no good. The cockroaches fairly fought 
their way into possession and after a time we more or 
less gave up the contest and shared our quarters with 
them. We put on socks before we turned in and 
mechanically blew a clear spot on the surface of our 
mugs before taking a drink. 

We soon grew to like the food, rough though it was, 
and eked out our scanty fare by concocting various 
dishes beloved of apprentices. The chief constituent 
of all of them was sea-biscuit—sea-biscuit broken into 
pieces and baked with small morsels of beef or pork 
and called ‘‘ cracker-hash’’ ; sea-biscuits soaked into a 
pulp with water and sugar, and known as ‘* dogs-body ”’ ; 
or—most delectable of all—sea-biscuits pounded up fine 
in a canvas bag, by the simple process of hammering it 
on the fore bitts with an iron belaying-pin, and then 
mixed into a thick stodgy cake with fat, sugar or molasses, 
and baked in a bully-beef tin. This was ‘* dandyfunk ”’ 
and the most esteemed delicacy on our bill of fare. 

But our best endeavours to augment our allowance 
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of ‘“ pound and pint’”’ did not go far and the ‘‘ appren- 
tice’s grace’’ was often voiced with bitter earnestness 
by some hungry individual prowling in the bottom 
of an empty mess-kid ; 
‘“ Three between four of us, 
Thank God there are no more of us!” 


On the tenth day out and thereafter every day at noon 
we each received a small quantity of limejuice. It was 
bitter, very strong and highly appreciated. The 
practice of serving it out daily is compulsory on board 
British ships and required by the Board of Trade as a 
preventive against scurvy. The custom has resulted 
in the coining of the word ‘‘ lime-juicer ’’—a name used 
by seamen to denote any foreign-going British sailing- 
ship and often applied by foreigners—notably the 
Americans—derisively. 

In the evenings, that is to say in the second dogwatch 
between six and eight, we began to have impromptu 
half-deck concerts. Gilroy, it proved, was a fine hand 
at the old Scotch ballads, while Paddy, who often came 
along, could sing any number of rattling sea-songs, and 
Jimmy had an accordion on which he would accompany 
anybody or anything. These sing-songs were very 
jolly affairs and in the course of the passage we managed 
to get quite a fair band. Always as eight bells 
struck our concerts came to an abrupt end—the watch 
below to turn in and the watch on deck to stand by 
under poop or fok’s’le head in readiness for a call. At 
sea the second dog-watch is the time for relaxation and 
amusement, and a certain latitude is allowed then which 
at other times would call for drastic punishment. 

But these first days of fine weather were above all a 
revelation to us first-voyagers in the knowledge of the 
ship. When first I had seen her, embayed amid the 
cranes and warehouses of the Kast End, she looked 
grimy and unkempt from her long stay in port. So 
too in the bewilderment and physical weariness of our 
wild romp down Channel and battering across the 
Bay I had hardly taken in any details of my surroundings. 

But now I looked about me and found I was in a 
different world. The ship was the same, yet utterly 
different. She was alive now instead of dead; clean, 
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scrubbed and burnished; neat and orderly aloft and 
alow, where before had been a disreputable confusion. 
The stately fabric of her seemed to possess a life of its 
own. She leaned or dipped to every gust of the breeze 
and every surge and undulation of the sea. There was 
a place for everything and everything was in its place. 

The Third Mate’s boast about the decks, which were 
scrubbed night and morning, had come true. ‘The 
racks of capstan-bars, the rows of polished buckets, the 
rails with their long lines of pins and neatly coiled ropes, 
the tightly-battened hatches and the glint of sunshine 
on the brasswork—all looked seamanlike, shipshape and 
Bristol fashion. 

Now, too, she was peopled by a little company who 
understood and skilfully tended her. On the poop was 
always a controlling intelligence in the shape of the 
captain or officer of the watch, and at the wheel leaned 
the alert figure of the helmsman. Amidships the galley 
funnel smoked and Tommy bustled about with much 
clattering of pans and superabundance of energy. And 
on deck and aloft the men moved and worked and lent 
a familiar air of purposeful activity. 

And how glorious, I often thought, the barque looked 
as she curtseyed her way to the southward! To stand 
at the break of the poop and, looking for’ard, watch 
the sweep of her bows as they rose and fell against the 
deep indigo of the sky was a sheer delight. Or, again, 
to glance aloft and see the great swaying pyramids 
of snow-white canvas towering up into the blue was to 
behold a picture of insurpassable beauty. 

Every fresh initiation into the mysteries of a sailor’s 
duties gave me a keener pleasure in the ship and I soon 
learnt the names of all the ropes and could find them in 
the dark, recognizing them by means of a gentle pull or 
even by the feel of the rope. _I listened too with more 
and more interest to Paddy’s yarns and began to share 
his pride in the ship. 

A brief history of her I was soon able to piece to- 
gether. She had been built, I found, on the Clyde in 
1890 and was at her best when I joined her ; not too old 
to have become worn or unsound, but old enough to 
have had every bolt and rivet in her tested and proved 
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true. As deep-sea sailing-ships go, she was not very 
big—1198 tons register, with a carrying capacity of just 
under 2000. She was three-masted and barque-rigged, 
heavily-sparred for her size, and carried a wide spread 
of canvas. Without the extreme curves of the famous 
clippers of the ’seventies, she had graceful lines rising 
to a grand sweeping bow, prolonged into a figurehead 
representing the nymph ‘‘ Arethusa’”’ rising from the 
waves. The figurehead was one of the chief glories of 
the ship and on it we bestowed the nicest care and 
attention. 

The deck-works consisted of a raised poop and fok’s’le- 
head, with a house just for’ard of the main hatch, divided 
athwartship into fok’s’le, halfdeck and galley, and all 
painted white. White too was her hull outside, with 
a thin, golden-yellow stripe running all round above 
the sheer strake to match the masts and yards. 

She carried a crew of twenty-one all told, including 
captain, three mates, carpenter, sailmaker, nine A.B.’s, 
four apprentices, steward and cabin-boy; and though 
I am perhaps prejudiced, for I served in her for nearly 
Six years as apprentice and officer, I never knew a 
stauncher little vessel or one that inspired more affection 
in those that sailed in her. 

Ships, particularly sailing-ships, have a character 
of their own. One cannot say precisely whence it 
springs, but weatherliness, handiness, speed and sea- 
worthiness all play a partinit. Some ships are awkward 
brutes and can’t go about without getting in irons; 
some are hard-mouthed and take a wicked amount of 
labour to steer; while others again seem to have a 
homicidal tendency and never make a passage without 
losing a man. ‘The ‘‘ Arethusa’”’ was none of these, 
but without being a record-breaker was a handy little 
barque, easy to steer and easy to work. It was a 
pleasure to watch her in heavy weather and see how 
gamely she battled with sea and wind. She would tack 
like a witch, or again, with a t’gallant breeze on the 
quarter, would lay down to it and scamper like a colt. 

During our long yarns in the night watches under the 
break of the poop the Third told me what he knew of her 
history. She was sister ship to the notorious ‘‘ Margaret 
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Carswell,’ the scene of one of the most horrible mutinies 
of modern times, and on her maiden voyage lost all 
hands in Rio from ‘‘ yellow Jack.’’ Coming home from 
there, she spent some years in the Eastern trade and 
poked her nose into a host of strange seas and remote 
anchorages among the East India islands. She carried 
two little brass cannon on the poop in those days, and 
once, Paddy said, off some palm-fringed coast a-shimmer 
in the haze, where lateen-sails, like shark’s fins, dodged 
inshore, had had to use them. 

Then she was put in the Colonial trade and on one 
occasion, when outward-bound, encountered a cyclone 
in the South Indian Ocean and lost 75 feet of her star- 
board bulwarks, besides having the bare sticks of her 
royal-masts blown out of her by the terrific fury of the 
wind. When it was all over she made Mauritius like 
a draggled duck. 

On the voyage previous to the present one she had 
beaten out, by way of the Horn, with a cargo of coal to 
Trujillo and Salaverry in Peru and come home with 
guano from the Chincha Islands. This voyage she 
had been chartered for Australia and we were now bound 
with a general cargo to Adelaide and Newcastle, N.S.W., 
and thereafter as the gods should send. 

On the eleventh day out we were in the latitude of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The breeze freshened in the 
forenoon and hauled ahead and just at midday, as we of 
the port watch were going below, the royals were clewed 
up. 
Hight bells having struck, one of the starbowlines 
swung himself into the rigging to lay aloft and furl the 
sail, but the old man, who was standing by the poop rail, 
called out to the mate: 

‘“ Send one of the boys up, Mr. Thomas.”’ 

Anxious to show I had mastered the art I jumped 
into the rigging and swarmed aloft. Over the futtocks 
I went, managed the cross-trees all right and laid out 
on the royal yard. The sail was bigger than I imagined 
and looked a much more formidable task than it appeared 
from the deck. The footropes swayed awkwardly, 
there seemed nothing much to hold on to, and though 
the buntlines were close up, the sail was thrashing and 
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banging about in fine fashion. Moreover, the gentle roll 
of the ship, which was nothing much when felt on deck, 
caused the royal yard, a hundred and twenty feet in air, 
to sway from side to side in a wide sweep, moving swiftly 
across a big arc of the sky. However, there I was, and 
as I knew enough to pick up the bunt first I proceeded 
to tackle it. Digging my fingers into the canvas I 
dragged it in inch by inch and, after much effort, seized 
the gasket, hauled it tight and made it fast to the shackle 
of the tie. 

Then gingerly I edged my way out to the weather 
yard-arm. The sail was blowing back over the yard 
and made it necessary to keep a firm hold of the jackstay 
and be ready to duck, to avoid being hit in the face by 
the slatting canvas and knocked backward. But I 
got out, grabbed hold of the foot of the sail and began 
a long tussle to master it. 

I do not know how many times I dragged the canvas 
on to the yard before I succeeded in making it fast. 
Sometimes I would get it there and be unable to hold it, 
sometimes a gasket wasn’t within reach, and each time 
the canvas blew out and all was to do over again. But 
at last I got the gaskets passed and the sail lashed to the 
yard—somehow. 

Breathless but cheered, I scrambled over to leeward 
and began a similar struggle on that side. It was easier 
than the other and in something less than half an hour 
I had the sail stowed and all well fast. So I swung 
myself into the rigging and clambered down on deck. 

By this time it was of course well into my watch 
below and I was hastening to the half-deck when the old 
man, who was still on the poop, called me: 

‘* Well, Clements, do you think you can stow a royal 
now ?’’ he demanded. 

I replied confidently that I could. 

‘“ Then up you go again and do it,”’ said he, ‘‘ and ’— 
raising his voice—‘‘ make a better job of it this time !”’ 

With less enthusiasm than before I turned again to 
the rigging, climbed aloft and laying out on the yard 
cast adrift those hardly-won gaskets. I was hesitating 
whether I need let go the bunt-gasket too, when a loud 
hail came floating up: 
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‘* Leggo that bunt ! and look lively now!” 

Realizing there was no help for it, I let the end fly. 
The sail ballooned gracefully out and there was the whole 
thing all adrift, tugging and leaping like a crazy bladder. 

Doggedly I turned to; mastered it bit by bit all over 
again and finally got it fast—a little more quickly and 
neatly than the first time, I think. 

I hurried down again as quickly as I could, for the 
watch was slipping by and my dinner—or what the 
others had left of it—was growing cold all this time. 
I had just reached the halfdeck door, hungrily expectant, 
when the old man hailed me again: 

‘‘ Lay aft here’’—his voice had tremendous carrying 
power. 

I turned round. 

‘* Do you call that a good stow ? ”’ he shouted. 

‘“ Pretty good, sir,’ said I dubiously, wondering 
what was coming next. 

‘You do, eh? Damme if Ido! Jump aloft and 
furl it again.” 

Bottling my indignation well down I mounted the 
rigging, got on the yard,cast loose that infernal sail 
and painstakingly re-stowed it all over again. I had 
hardly got my foot on to the t’gallant rigging before I 
found that the old man was still not satisfied. 

‘““ Royal yard there! cast that sail loose,’’—there 
ne no pretending I didn’t hear that skysail-yard voice 
of his. 

With a feeling of despair I climbed out once more and 
went through the whole wearisome job afresh. At the 
end of it came another hail—I felt like going down and 
standing the consequences but decided I had better stick 
ati 

Again and again at an order from the captain I flung 
the canvas adrift and re-stowed it and stowed it again. 
Very soon my back was aching, my fingers were raw 
and bleeding, and I was drenched with perspiration and 
buffeted all over with the thrashing canvas. But that 
didn’t save me. For four solid hours I was kept at it 
on the yard. Not till I had made the sail fast for at 
least the tenth time, and one bell had been struck to 
call the watch—my watch—was the old autocrat on the 
poop satisfied 
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When at last I did climb down the rigging I was just 
about dead-beat and every limb in my body seemed 
dislocated. Eight bells struck as I stepped on deck. 
There was no help for it, my dinner was a thing of the 
past,and without even a chance of running below for a 
smoke I turned to with the watch at washing down. 

It was the first lesson in practical seamanship that I 
received from Captain West and I quickly learnt that 
it was typical of his instruction, on one side at least. 
Even now it appears to me a somewhat drastic method of 
training but, after all, it met with a fair amount of 
success. I know this particular instance anyhow taught 
me thoroughly and unforgettably how to stow a royal. 
I never needed any more teaching on that point 
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As we were now drawing near the region of the steady 
‘‘ trade-winds”’ and the weather had become quite 
settled, the opportunity was taken to ‘* shift sail.’’ 
A ship, unlike the majority of her sex ashore, always 
wears her best clothes in bad weather, and when skies 
are soft and winds gentle changes into her oldest and 
most worn attire. Appearances have nothing to do 
with the choice; it is a matter that the winds decide, 
for only the newest and strongest canvas can sustain 
the winter gales of the North Atlantic or the world- 
encircling sweep of the great winds of the Southern 
Ocean. 

Early, then, one morning all hands were roused out 
to make the necessary change. The suit it was pro- 
posed to bend was brought on deck, and gantlines were 
rove at the mastheads in readiness. As four bells 
struck all hands tumbled out, the order was given ‘‘ Port 
watch for’ard; starboard to the main,’’ and the work 
began. 

First came the two courses. ‘These were tunbent, 
lowered on deck, rolled up and put away. Those that 
were to take their places were stretched out, bent on to 
the buntlines and hoisted aloft, where they were secured 
to the jackstay and, the sheets being shackled on and 
hauled aft, speedily set. 

After the courses and a break for breakfast came 
the lower tops’ls—those aloft unbent, the fresh ones 
bent and promptly sheeted home. Following these, the 
upper tops’ls and then the t’gallants’ls. The work 
eatly developed, as no doubt the old man intended it 
should, into keen rivalry between the watches and an 
eager race as to which should finish their mast first. 
By the time the t’gallants’ls were being swayed aloft 
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all hands were working schooner-rigged, going at it 
with their blood up. The royals went aloft to the 
hand-over-hand shanty— 


‘‘ Way-ay ! and up she rises, 
Way-ay ! and up she rises, 
Way-ay ! and up she rises, 
Early in the morning.” 


The word ‘‘ morning’’ was hardly reached before the 
sails were snatched out along the yard, the sheets whipped 
on and a triumphant hail “* All ready, hoist awa-a-ay ! ”’ 
sent ringing to the deck. 

It was a well-fought fight and at the end of the eight 
hours it lasted was only won by the mate’s watch by 
a matter of minutes—thanks largely to the bull-strength 
of Mac and the fiery activity of Paddy. 

After a belated dinner the Second Mate’s men tackled 
the mizen, while we of the port watch went for’ard to 
the jibs and thereafter, by twos and threes, to the stays’ls. 
It had turned three bells in the first dog-watch before 
the last sail was bent and set,the oldsuit bundled below 
into the locker and all hands trooped off to their tea. 

Beyond a call to relieve the wheel, no order came from 
aft till eight bells were struck and we mustered for the 
roll-call and the routine of the night-watch. There was 
no sing-song in the halfdeck that evening though, we 
were too tired to do more than smoke our pipes and 
contentedly contemplate the day’s work. 

All this time the fresh breeze blew and slowly hauled 
into the nor’-east. On the 24th of January we entered 
the tropics, with the wind a steady whole-sail breeze 
and the horizon piled with fleecy masses of white cloud. 
There was little doubt that we had got the ‘‘ trades ”’ 
at last. Two days later when we were in the latitude 
of the Cape de Verde islands, having run 500 miles in the 
forty-eight hours, there wasn’t a doubt of it. The 
steady, singing breeze, true to a handsbreadth; the 
tumbled whites and blues of the sea all a-sparkle in the 
sunshine ; the untroubled rim of the far horizon—these 
were signs unmistakable of the authentic Trades, the 
glorious winds that make seafaring a pleasure cruise. 

No need to touch tack or sheet now ; the ship sailed 
herself and the helmsman had an easy time, a spoke or 
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two now and then was all she needed. The days began 
to be a sheer delight. Most of the time we were em- 
ployed aloft—serving, parcelling, repairing, renewing, 
attending to the hundred and one jobs that a sailing- 
ship is constantly in need of and that suggest com- 
parison of her with a lady’s watch—always out of repair. 
There is nothing more delightful imaginable than sitting 
astride a gently-swaying yard, high above ship and ocean, 
with a pot of tar and a ball of spunyarn, for long hours 
on end, casting an occasional glance at the acre of foam 
under the bows or the long white wake astern that tells 
of a good passage to be made. 

Running the Trades down in a sailing-ship is an 
experience worth having—a taste of sea-life at its best. 
No words can well convey the beauty, the freedom, the 
glorious exhilaration of it all. The long halcyon hours 
wing by, with blue sea beneath and blue sky above and 
unending glitter of spray and sunshine. The ocean 
is all one’s own or shared with a white seabird or two. 
The day seems twice as long as usual, and when the 
western sky floods with rainbow hues and the day’s 
glory of gold turns to the silver splendour of night, there 
comes never an abatement or alteration in the steady 
onrush of the wind. 

It would be hard to find a more beautiful sight than 
that of a sailing-ship running through the Trades as she 
appears, when viewed on a moonlit night, from the end 
of her own bowspnit. 

Perched out there one seems alone in space, projected 
into a world of emptiness and utter beauty. Ahead 
the shoreless sea stretches dimly out into a mysterious 
eternity. The dark vault of the sky is powdered with 
stars, save where the sailing moon rides high and pours 
on the quiet sea a river of white radiance, a pathway 
to unimaginable realms of faerie. 

And how lovely the swaying vision of the ship herself ! 
In grace of outline and harmony with sea and sky she 
seems none other than the winged Spirit of the Night. 
Beneath one’s perch the sharp stem shores unendingly 
on through the dark tumbling water, smashing it into 
a splinter of white foam ; while aloft, rising tier on tier 
in contours of unmatchable symmetry, a mighty cone 
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TRADES AND TROPICS 


of canvas, carved in rigid ivory or blackest ebony, 
sways silently amid the stars. 


‘* There be triple ways to take, of the eagle or the 
snake, 
Or the way of a man with a maid; 
But the sweetest way to me is a ship’s upon the sea 
In the heel of the North East Trade.”’ 


With the coming of the Trades we apprentices had 
more time to look about us and we began to take an 
interest in the sea itself. Frequently in the dog-watch 
the old man called one or other of us up on the poop 
and talked to us about our profession and duties. On 
such occasions he always used to emphasize the im- 
portance of learning to know the face of the sky and sea 
and studying the ways of birds and fishes. He himself 
was no great reader, but his knowledge of winds, weather 
and natural history was truly wonderful. He navigated 
the ship more, I verily believe, by the look of the sea, 
the flight of birds, the appearance of clouds and a certain 
indefinable sixth sense emanating from his vast know- 
ledge of all these, than by the more orthodox method 
of scientific instruments. I never grasped half what 
he told me about such things as the movements of upper 
and lower clouds and the behaviour of birds, but he 
was extraordinarily interesting to listen to and talked to 
us ‘‘ boys’’ in a very kind and fatherly way when there 
was no work to be done. When there was, we had to 
jump like steel wires. 

Much of his weather-wisdom was transmitted to us 
in the form of pithy deep-sea sayings—proverbs and 
scraps of doggerel easily memorized. ‘‘ The devil would 
make a sailor if he’d only look aloft’’ was a favourite 
aphorism of his, emphasizing the importance of keeping 
one’s weather eye lifting. Another, and one that we 
often used to repeat in squally weather, was 

‘* With the rain before the wind 
Your tops’ halyards you must mind: 
With the wind before the rain 
Your tops’ls you may hoist again.” 


‘ Look out when you see a fan-shaped squall’’; ‘‘ A 
clear eye to the south’ard is the sure sign of a wet jacket’; 
and ‘‘ The sun setting up the backstays—a deep-sea 
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synonym for ‘ sun-dogs’—means rain,’ were others 
of his sayings. Very true, too, we found the verse: 


‘‘ When the sun sets behind a bank 
A westerly wind you shall not want: 
When the sun sets clear as a bell 
An easterly wind as sure as hell’”’ ; 


while I always considered the warning, ‘‘ Any fool can 
make sail, but it needs a good sailor to take it in,” a 
priceless scrap of wisdom. 

And philosophy too, in the same concentrated form, 
we imbibed from our commander, as well as from the 
men for’ard. What could be sounder than ‘‘ Obey 
orders, if you break owners ’’—meaning, do as you're 
told, even if you know it’s wrong—or more wisely 
admonishing than ‘* Growl you may, but go you must.” 
‘* One hand for yourself and one for the owners,’’ too, 
is sound advice to remember when aloft, and ‘‘ More 
days, more dollars’’ a comforting reflection on a long 
passage. ‘‘ He who would go to sea for pleasure would 
go to hell for a pastime ’”’ is an attempt at heavy satire, 
as the saying, ‘‘ To work hard, to live hard, to die hard 
and then to go to hell would be hard indeed,’’ marks 
an effort at consolation. 

Captain West was a typical seaman of the old school, 
—rough, masterful and equal to all emergencies. 
Steamers he held in a large-hearted contempt, but the 
sea he knew and loved. His handling of the ship in heavy 
weather or narrow waters was an education to watch, 
and all the time I sailed with him I never knew him 
make a bad landfall, or be out in his rough and ready 
reckoning more than a handsbreadth from the truth. 
Some of his methods would give a modern liner-officer 
cold shudders. Once when I was taking an azimuth 
he swept me and the instrument aside with a lordly 
gesture. ‘* A handful of degrees don’t matter, my boy,” 
he said, ‘* take the sun like this’’—laying a great hand 
edgeways on the compass and squinting along it at the 
sun—‘‘ and keep your eyes about you.” 

In one way or another our commander played a large 
partinourlives. Allthe time I knew him his was always 
the dominant personality on board. And he influenced 
very considerably the apprentices who sailed under his 
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command. Years after, in Cape Town, I met the chief 
officer of a large liner—the acme of modern smartness 
and efficiency—-who, when I mentioned Captain West, 
said he had served his time under him and often con- 
gratulated himself on the fact. The skipper was a 
big man in every way, in personality as in physique; 
one might hate him or one might like him, but it was 
impossible to ignore him. From the mate downwards 
we all stood more than a little in awe of him, but it was 
an awe mixed with liking, and when other ships and other 
men were in company we took pride in telling of his 
skill and masterfulness. 

But to hark back to the Trades. One of the first 
denizens of deep water, and one of the most interesting, 
that we saw as soon as we got down to warmer latitudes 
were flying-fish. Just a few at first, then shoals and 
shoals of them. They simply swarm all over the tropic 
seas, and though they are preyed upon by numberless 
enemies—bonito, corypheneand albicore—their numbers 
are almost infinite. ‘‘ Flying-fish weather” sailors 
often call the latitudes they inhabit. Their so-called 
wings are thin gauzy affairs, bearing no resemblance 
to those of a bird but more like a huge dragonfly’s. 
Their flight too is really no more than skimming ; they 
rise out of the water with a flip of their tails and vibrate 
their wings like planes. A couple of hundred yards is 
about their limit, then back they fall into the water with 
a ‘‘zip’’ and, a moment after, leap out again and are 
off on another flight. I have often heard it said that 
they can fly only as long as their wings are wet ; whether 
this is so I don’t know, but it is certain that they only 
remain in the air ten or twenty seconds and can do little 
more, I should think, than throw their pursuers 
momentarily off their track. 

They keep together in huge shoals and sometimes we 
saw an acre or more of the surface break into a silver 
shimmer as thousands upon thousands of them rose 
into the air, skimmed madly along just above the tops 
of the seas, and suddenly disappeared again. Day and 
night seem just the same to them, they are for ever a- 
twitter and on the alert. In the mornings we often 
picked up one or two in the scuppers near the sidelights, 
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that had fallen aboard in the dark. They seem to be 
attracted by a light, so we tried the old dodge of dis- 
playing a gleam from our lamp overside at night, care- 
fully screening it, of course, from the officer on watch, 
and were often rewarded by having a plump flying-fish 
falling on board with a smack, all ready to cook for 
breakfast. 

In size and appearance the flying-fish is somewhat 
like a herring and in taste not dissimilar. Most of those 
we caught had two wings, but some had four and a 
monstrous fellow we caught far down south had three 
complete pairs of wings and was nearly eighteen inches 
long. 

Another and a very different species of deep water- 
man that we met with were whales. I well remember 
the firstthatI saw. It was one evening, off the Canaries. 
I was looking out over the rail, waiting for two bells 
to strike and tea to be served out ; when I saw, quite 
close to the ship, one—two—three—up to half a score, 
huge black bodies heave themselves silently half-out 
of the sea. As they rose, thin jets of watery vapour 
were thrown high in the air with a long hissing noise. 
‘“ Whales, by all that’s wonderful!’ said I to myself. 
They seemed in no hurry, but with an easy gliding roll 
that hardly rippled the water went curving under. 
A moment or two later up they came again—one saw 
the glistening curve of each huge bulk—then down 
once more they plunged. They were most fascinating 
to watch, in movements so vast and leisurely, yet they 
did not ruffle the surface so much as a swimming man 
would have done. 

One Sunday morning, a week or two later, I had 
an even better opportunity of observing a whale closely, 
for an immense fellow came up along side, almost touching 
our plates, and swam for a few minutes abreast of us. 
I believe he was a solitary old bull-cachalot ; he was 
without comparison the most monstrous living thing 
that ever I saw. He stretched from the break of the 
poop almost to the fok’s’le head and cannot have been 
far short of a hundred feet in length. His skin was a 
dirty grey in colour, not black and glistening like the 
majority of whales, and covered with barnacles and 
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what looked like growths of weed. He swam for a few 
minutes alongside and then, with majestic deliberation, 
sounded. 

A curious thing about whales is that their tails are 
not fore-and-aft like those of fishes, but set on 
‘“ thwartships’”’ with the flukes to port and starboard. 
We saw great numbers at different times and a whole 
host of varying species. Sperm-whales were the biggest 
and ‘‘ humpbacks’”’ the most common, at least in warm 
latitudes. 

These latter are amusing creatures to watch. They 
have a trick of rolling over and over with their flippers 
waving in the air as though they were immensely tickled 
at something, and when they sound they do it whole- 
heartedly. They stand upright on their heads, with 
their lower halves rising straight out of the water, and 
go down with a rush, their tail-flukes wagging 
““ goodbye.” Like the whales of the polar seas, the 
humpbacks live on small surface crustaceans—called 
‘‘ whalefeed’”’ by sailors—that are met with floating 
about in huge fields, sometimes miles in extent. These 
fields, that ‘‘ oft bank the mid-sea,”’ are composed of all 
sorts of little creatures, the most noticeable being a small 
shrimp-like thing that swims tail first and looks not 
unlike a tiny boiled lobster. It staggers one to think 
how many must be required to make a decent meal for a 
single whale. 

Unlike all these species, the jaws of which are furnished 
with whalebone, the sperm whale or cachalot has a huge 
mouth armed with great teeth and feeds on squids and 
octopus. The sperm whale is the true monarch of the 
sea and ‘‘ mightiest that swims the ocean stream.” 
There is no more tremendous exhibition of strength 
than the sight of a cachalot ‘‘ breaching,’ that is, 
jumping clear out of the sea and falling back with a 
mighty ‘‘ thwack’’ that can be heard miles away. 

Ever as we sagged south, the sun’s rays increased 
in intensity and, as we drew near the Equator, the good 
breeze began to fine away. It carried us to about the 
fifth parallel of North latitude and then vanished 
altogether. The midday sun flamed down on us 
almost straight overhead, the sea took on an oily, sluggish 
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appearance, and, after a few aimless and wandering 
gusts, the breeze died away and we were left becalmed— 
the centre of a clock caim. The Doldrums had us in 
their grip. 

‘‘ There passed a weary time.” We lay helpless on 
an oily sea, the spars sticking up idly into the still air. 
The heat grew terrific; bare iron was too hot to touch 
and the pitch bubbled out of the seams between the 
planking and stuck to our bare feet. From the yards 
the sails hung listlessly in heavy folds; we hauled the 
uselessly-flapping mains’l up, and listened to the grind 
and rasp of the parrals as she rocked to some imper- 
ceptible underrunning swell. 

It was exasperating. The man at the wheel leaned 
idly over the spokes, for she had lost steerage way ; 
the halfdeck was like a furnace and our only amusement 
was scanning the face of the brazen heavens and whistling 
for a wind. 

At times the sky would become overcast, a black 
thunder-cloud overspreading everything and then, with- 
out a moment’s warning, down came the deluge! The 
clouds seemed to collapse, the rain fell in sheets and 
torrents, with such intensity that it was impossible to 
see more than a few yards, and the sea gave off a con- 
tinuous hissing roar under the violence of the downpour. 

Then, as suddenly as it began, the rain stopped, the 
clouds rolled away and the sun shone down again with 
undiminished vehemence upon our drenched and 
steaming barque. 

Sometimes at the approach of one of these squalls 
we stopped up the scupper-holes, and in a few minutes 
the main deck was inches deep in water. All hands 
would rush out, stark naked, with soap and dirty clothes 
and indulge in an impromptu bath and washing day 
for the quarter of an hour or so that the deluge lasted. 

The vagaries of the wind too were heartbreaking. 
For the greater part of the time no breath of air stirred 
to quiver the dull folds of canvas or cool our heated 
bodies. If a match were struck its flame burnt-steadily 
upward without a flicker. Then the merest suggestion 
of a breeze would whisper from ahead and round the 
heavy yards would be dragged to take advantage of it. 
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No sooner had they been braced up than, as if in mockery 
of our efforts, a faint puff of air would come from the 
opposite quarter. Savagely the officer would give the 
order “‘ Weather fore brace!’ and savagely the watch 
would throw down the freshly-coiled gear and haul the 
yards round to the new tack. 

So it went on, day and night ; the ship making a bare 
mile of headway in the twenty-four hours and every- 
body’s temper frayed to breaking-point. 

But even in these regions hated of the sailor we had 
some little excitement, for several sharks appeared. The 
old man first noticed one lazily swimming under the 
counter and—keen sportsman that he was—sent me 
to fetch the shark hook. This was a fearsome-looking 
implement, fully a foot in length and sharply barbed 
and pointed ; a swivel and several feet of chain were 
attached to it to avoid turns and prevent the shark 
severing it with his teeth. 

Seeing what was afoot, Tommy came running along 
with a lump of pork. This was securely lashed to the 
hook with wire, and a coil of stout rattlin-line was bent 
on to the chain. When all was ready the end was made 
fast and the old man threw the hook overboard. 

The shark was then swimming on the far side of the 
counter. He seemed to scent food, for he turned in 
his tracks and swam leisurely toward the bait. As he 
drew abreast of it he half-turned on his side. We saw 
the white gleam of his belly as, without an attempt 
at finesse, he made a swift snap at the pork. It dis- 
appeared, there was a violent tug on the line, and a 
shout from the old man. Burton and I dashed to bear 
a hand and several of the men, who were peeping ex- 
pectantly over the poop ladder, ran up. The shark 
was soon mastered and dragged, jerking frantically, up 
to the rail and inboard. He was not a very big one, 
only about five feet in length, and a few heavy blows on 
the head with the carpenter’s maul settled him. 

Hardly was he despatched before Burton gave a 
shout and pointed astern. Following the direction 
of his hand, we saw the triangular fin of another shark 
gliding through the water well out on the quarter. As 
quickly as we could we rebaited the hook and dropped 
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it overboard again. Fora few minutes it trailed there, 
seemingly without attracting the attention of the shark. 
Then suddenly the cruising fin disappeared, but before 
we had time to feel disappointed, we saw a monstrous 
blue shadow glide under the counter a few feet from the 
bait. It was a monster this time and no mistake. 

The shark seemed to take no notice of the morsel 
we had provided for him. He swept past in a half- 
circle, swimming about six feet deep. Almost out of 
sight he went, but came back. He swam slowly around 
for a few minutes, then, giving a flick with his tail as 
though he were bound somewhere and it was time to 
forge ahead, he suddenly turned, made a swift lunge 
upward at the pork, and was hooked. 

Half a dozen of us flung ourselves on the line and 
hauled for all we were worth. It was brand-new. 
21-strand hemp, but as we felt the strain, we thought it 
would never hold him. Fighting desperately, we 
managed to drag him just clear of the water and, as we 
did so, with a last furious convulsion he lashed himself 
free, 

‘“ Come up the line!’ yelled the old man and, as we 
dropped it, flung the hook back into the water. 

Then we had an example of the shark’s voracity. 

The hook had hardly touched the water before the 
great brute leapt at it again, biting so furiously that he 
almost swallowed the pork and the barb came through 
halfway down his throat. There was no doubt about 
itthistime. Putting all our strength into it, we dragged 
his head well above water. He was too big a fellow to 
haul aboard in the same way as our previous capture, 
so a running bowline was sent down the line, shaken over 
his body and hauled taut close to his tail. The bight 
was then passed through a snatch-block made fast to the 
boom-end and we hauled him up horizontally. When 
high enough, he was swung inboard with lmes to head 
and tail, dragged to the break of the poop and dropped 
down to the lower deck with a crash. 

He was a good ten feet long and lashed about so 
furiously that he completely took charge. For a few 
minutes we couldn’t get near him. Then Stedman 
managed to ram a windlass bar down his throat as the 
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rest of us hung on to the lines that were fast to either 
end of him, and Chips, sliding a hatch under his after 
part, cut off his tail with an axe. 

After that we set to work to cut both fish up. The 
tail of the bigger one was triumphantly carried for’ard 
and nailed to the extremity of the bowsprit, the longer 
lobe uppermost. This is always the custom when a 
bigger shark than usual is caught, and constitutes the 
time-honoured decoration of a deep-waterman. ‘The 
backbone of the smaller shark the steward annexed to 
make into a walking-stick. When completed, this was 
a truly nautical affair: the vertebrae were cleaned and 
the holes filled in with red and black sealing-wax. An 
iron rod was passed down its whole length to stiffen it 
and a complicated wall-and-crown knot woven on top 
to serve as a handle. 

From the smaller one the men cut steaks to be cooked 
for their supper. I tried some, but thought it very 
dry and tasteless. The Mate cut some strips of the skin, 
which is exceedingly rough and dries as hard as a board, 
for cleaning purposes in place of sand-paper. He also 
had both the livers cut out that they might decompose 
and exude their oil. The tin in which these choice 
morsels were put was kept in the forepeak and rendered 
that part of the ship uninhabitable until the operation 
was concluded. 

Next day we caught two more sharks, both about 
six feet long. The men called them ‘‘ shovel-nosed ”’ 
sharks and I cut out the jaw of one, with its triple rows 
of triangular knife-edged teeth, to keep as a curiosity. 

For all their voracity sharks are lazy brutes. They 
are deservedly hated by most seafarers but the South 
Sea islanders hold them in contempt. A Kanaka will 
slip into the water and tackle one with only a knife, 
meeting it head on, passing underneath and ripping 
up its belly as he passes. Even little boys will dive 
into shark-infested waters for the sake of a small coin 
thrown overboard. But these are Kanakas and pretty 
well amphibious. Most white men—sailors especially— 
detest sharks. 

Their voracity is awful. On one occasion, in Port 
of Spain, we threw overboard a dead pig. I watched 
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it as it floated astern. Suddenly I saw the fin of a shark 
cut through the water towards it. There was a gleam 
and a splash and the body of the pig, streaming blood, 
was knocked flying. Instantly, appearing from nowhere, 
a dozen fins shore through the water close to the carcase. 
There was a violent commotion, the pig shot bodily 
into the air and hardly touched water before it was 
knocked clear again. For a few moments its carcase 
was bandied about in a swirling eddy of bloody water. 
Half a dozen times it soared upwards before the head- 
long rush of a blunt snout, while half-a-score lean blue 
bodies leapt and snapped about it. A couple of minutes 
the commotion lasted, then stillness fell, with just a 
tinge of blood lingering on the water. It was an object- 
lesson in ferocity and made one pray for a dry death. 

A sharkis nearly always accompanied by a companion, a 
graceful little chap called a pilot-fish. Something 
like a perch the latter is, with pretty barred markings. 
I never heard any reason advanced as to theconnection 
between the two. Perhaps the pilot-fish searches for 
food for its big friend and, at any rate, seems itself to 
be safe from the other’s omnivorous appetite. To the 
pilot-fish the advantage of the companionship is still 
more difficult to understand. 

A shark is often attended by another satellite or 
two in the shape of a remora or sucking-fish. Unlike 
the pilot-fish the latter has no claim to good looks. It 
is about nine inches long and scaleless. On the upper 
part of its flat head is an oval disc, with soft transverse 
ridges and a cup-like rim, possessing a tremendous power 
of suction. By means of this disc the sucker attaches 
itself to the shark and is carried about without an effort 
on its own part. So tenaciously does it cling that a 
shark is often hauled aboard with the sucking-fish 
still fast to it. Laziness can hardly go further: the 
sucker is about the last word in that direction. 

For a whole week we lay drifting about on a windless 
sea. Save for a few minutes at a time, when a catspaw 
ruffled the surface of the water, we were without steerage 
way. The excitement afforded by the sharks—we 
caught eight during the week—was a welcome relief to 
the wearisome monotony of hauling the creaking yards 
round to every puff of air. 
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‘One morning the skipper spied a dolphin gliding and 
darting through the water on the port side of the poop. 
He sent for the grains, a weapon like a double trident 
with five barbed points, fitted to a slender wooden haft 
and having a line attached. Then he climbed out on 
the bumpkin and, watching his opportunity, drove the 
grains down just as the dolphin flashed beneath him. 
He speared it the very first shot, a piece of skill worthy 
of our Nimrod of a skipper. 

We quickly hauled the dolphin aboard and a glorious 
fish he was, nearly five feet in length, with scintillating 
metallic hues. He looked superb gliding through the 
water like a flash of many-coloured light, but his 
brilliancy soon dimmed as he lay quivering on our sun- 
scorched deck. We carried him for’ard and cut him up 
and cabin, fo’k’sle and halfdeck had a sumptuous tea, 
for the flesh of the dolphin is white, dry and very good 
eating. 

As far as J can gather there are two entirely different 
species of fish called by the name ‘‘ dolphin.’”’ That 
just spoken of is the only one to which sailors give the 
name. It isa long narrow fish, with a blunt, rounded 
head and a long fin running all down its back. Another 
name for it is the “‘ coryphene,”’ and in South America 
it is called the ‘‘ dorado,” or ‘‘ golden one,” from its 
appearance in the water. It is the inveterate enemy 
of the flying-fish. 

The other creature called a dolphin isn’t really a 
fish at all, but a mammal and allied to the porpoise 
family, from which it differs in being slimmer and having 
a longer snout. This is the dolphin one so often sees 
depicted gambolling around the edges of seventeenth- 
century maps and books of voyages. The two species, 
though so unlike, are often confused. When, for 
instance, Byron says that ‘* Parting day dies like a 
dolphin ”’ it is the first kind he is thinking of ; but when 
he speaks of ‘‘ Sporting dolphins bending through the 
spray ’’ it must be in allusion to the second. 

The many kinds of fish we saw caused the old man 
to overhaul his gear, and very soon the poop was decor- 
ated with the implements of the deep-sea fisherman’s 
craft. On one side, slung in beckets, was a heavy 
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two-flanged harpoon fitted to an eight-foot shaft, with 
a thick line attached and almost strong enough to hold 
a whale. On the other side was a smaller harpoon with 
a single barb that drew across in the shape of a T, a 
deadly weapon of the type used by the Yankee whale- 
men of Nantucket and New Bedford. Underneath were 
the grains and coiled near the rail the shark hook and 
line. All were ready for instant use and the old man 
never let slip an opportunity of bringing them into action. 

All these things helped to wile away the tedium 
of the doldrums. And then, at last, to our relief, wind 
came. It was at sunset on the eighth day of windless 
drift that we saw, well out on the port bow, a dark line 
on the water and felt the merest suggestion of movement 
stir the heavy air. The dark line drew closer and, as 
it did so, resolved itself into a ruffled patch on the surface 
of the greasy sea. The old man was watching it in- 
tently. A few moments satisfied him of what he saw, 
for, coming to the poop-rail, he gave the order ‘‘ Star- 
board fore brace ’’ in a tone that betokened he anticipated 
a change of some sort. 

The little ripples touched the ship’s side and a cool 
breath of air fanned our cheeks. At the order we sprang 
to the braces and hauled cheerily. 

The heavy yards swung round, the sails flapped 
and filled and the barque began to make way through 
the water. 

The welcome breeze kept on blowing gently but 
steadily. The main sheet was hauled aft and the 
hitherto useless stays’ls set. The gear was coiled down 
and still the gentle breeze blew and the cheerful sound 
of rippling water arose. 

At eight bells the wind still held and the ship was 
logging an easy five knots. As the wheel was relieved 
and we turned away for’ard, Mac voiced the general 
opinion— 

‘‘ Lay your shore-gear handy, me boys,” said he, 
‘“ the port watch ha’ brought ye the Trades.” 

And so it proved; all night the breeze held, blowing 
steadily from the sou’-sou’-east and imperceptibly 
increasing in force. It was about 1° North latitude 
where we picked them up and next morning, the 14th 
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of February, word went round that we should be crossing 
the Line that day. 

The time-honoured ceremony of crosstng the Line has 
been so often described that I do not propose to inflict 
an account of it upon the reader here. In its main 
features the procedure was the same on all ships, and 
only differed in details according to circumstances. 
Invariably it began with much laughter and practical 
joking, culminated in an orgy of Stockholm tar and salt 
water on the part of the unfortunate novitiates, and 
ended in a bottle of whisky being sent for’ard to the 
men and in the singing of many shanties by all hands. 

One might call it rough humour perhaps, but it is 
a quaint old custom nevertheless and one that only 
takes place on a ‘‘contented’’ ship where all hands 
pull well together. It is ‘‘ excellent fooling’ and does 
much to enliven the routine of along passage. All these 
old sea-customs are rapidly dying out, more’s the pity. 
They are passing with the passing of Sail andsoon will be 
but a memory. 

In a less prosaic age similar ceremonies seem to have 
prevailed at a number of places. The old buccaneer 
Esquemeling describes the method of ‘‘ Baptism” 
at the Ras de Fontaneau off the Breton coast and gives a 
quaint account of the passage of the Burlings, where the 
novice was hoisted up to the main yardarm and dipped 
three times in the main ocean. ‘‘ If he be hoisted the 
fourth time in the name of the Prince of Orange, or of the 
captain of the vessel, his honour is more than ordinary.” 
An important part of all these ceremonies is the gift of 
wine and spirits, ‘‘ which,’’ says the chronicler above- 
mentioned, ‘‘ is drunk among the ancient seamen.” 

After crossing the Equator, for a fortnight we bowled 
steadily along through the south-east trades. Day 
after day, with all sail set and yards braced up on the 
port tack just clear of the backstays, we surged south 
over summer seas and under soft blue skies. All hands 
were employed aloft, overhauling the rigging and reeving 
new running gear in readiness for the great seas and gales 
of the ‘‘ roaring forties.’’ In the watch below the older 
men, with the wisdom of experience, mended sea-boots 
and oilskins against the bitter days ahead; even the 
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steward rigged up a contrivance of wood and canvas to 
fit over his weatherdoor and save his leaky galley from 
being washed out ; but we boys fleeted the time carelessly 
as they did in the golden world. We spent our leisure 
in reading, sing-songs and boxing—the latter under the 
tuition of the Third Mate, who brought along a pair of 
old gloves and under the guise of instruction knocked 
us about most unmercifully. But we progressed and 
our whole-hearted set-to’s were sometimes conducted 
under the patronizing eye of the captain himself. 

So the days passed in fair summer contentment. The 
present sufficed us, but the writing on the wall was not 
wanting. ‘‘ Just you wait,’”’ the Second Mate used 
to say, ‘‘ just you wait, my bold young sailormen, till 
we're off the pitch of the Cape !”’ 

Meanwhile we enjoyed ourselves. Large numbers 
of bonito appeared and we spent long hours of our watch 
below on the bowsprit fishing for them. Bonito can 
only be caught when there is wind and the ship is moving 
through the water. They roam about in great shoals 
and, encountering a ship, will play for hours under her 
bowsprit, swimming back and fore across the bows and 
leaping out of the water in sheer exuberance of heart. 

The method of catching them is peculiar. The fisher- 
man gets out on the bowsprit with a stout line and hook, 
round the latter of which a piece of white rag is twisted. 
This he lowers down and keeps bobbing just above the 
surface of the sea. The rag attracts the bonito, which 
leaps at it and is hooked, to be hauled up, struggling 
madly, and popped into a sack. The sack is most 
necessary, for the bonito is such a compact and agile 
fish and the vibrations of its muscular body so tre- 
mendous, that to carry it in one’s arms is like em- 
bracing an electric battery. 

The average length of the bonito is about two feet 
and it resembles a large and very solid mackerel. ‘The 
flesh is not bad to eat and, when boiled, is white, firm 
and very satisfying. The intestines are infested with 
large white maggots, which sometimes render the fish 
unfit for food. We always used to boil a sixpence 
with them as, if the flesh is poisonous, the silver will turn 
green. At least, so the steward said. 
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One night we passed a large homeward-bound barque. 
It was bright moonlight and she swept past a couple of 
cables’ length away. Very beautiful but ghostly she 
looked, swaying silently by, with the moonshine gleaming 
on her snowy canvas and the pale green of her starboard 
side-light glimmering like a spectral eye. For a few 
moments she was visible and then, ghostlike, was swal- 
lowed up by the night. 

After a week of such ideal sailing we sighted one 
morning the little island of South Trinidad, far out to 
sea off the Brazilian coast. At thecry of ‘‘ Land-ho!”’ 
I ran out on deck and climbed into the foretop. Fine 
on the starboard bow it lay, a small cloudy speck, motion- 
less on the horizon. It was the first land we had seen 
since leaving England and the sight of it held me 
fascinated. 

Some hours later we passed quite close to it and a more 
rugged and romantic spot I never saw. It is very 
lofty, with bare, precipitous cliffs rising sheer out of the 
sea—split into deep ravines, scarred and jagged with 
black, fantastic rocks and ringed with a thunderous 
line of surf. Far out to sea on the port hand we could 
just discern a broken cluster of rocks—the Martin Vaz 
Islands. 

Trinidad impressed me deeply; years afterwards 
I made a landing there and a more extraordinary place 
does not exist on the surface of the globe. In its 
treacherous, cinder-like rocks, its dead blasted forests, 
its ferocious land-crabs and its haphazard and moun- 
tainous inaccessibility, this remote scrap of land, lost 
in the wastes of the South Atlantic, is surely unique. 

To crown its fascination and make it a haunt of high 
romance indeed, Trinidad is said to be the repository 
of a hoard of buried treasure. Somewhere on the 
weather shore a crew of buccaneers are supposed to 
have hidden several chests full of the plunder of Peru. 
The hoard has never been found and it is unlikely that 
it ever will be, but what a glamour it lends to the place ! 
What visions of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades 
and healths five fathom deep, it conjures up! what 
pictures of still lagoons and coral shores with ear-ringed, 
sunbrowned men staggering along under the weight of 
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brass-bound chests! Treasure-trove! the very word 
is fascinating ; and Trinidad is not the only island I 
have been fortunate enough to encounter that boasts 
such an adjunct to its interest. 

Another is Cocos Island, some three hundred miles 
off the Coast of Costa Rica, and famous for its wealth 
all along the Pacific slope. Seen from seaward Cocos 
is a perfect paradise, a wilderness of rough red cliffs, 
sparkling waterfalls and gorgeous foliage. The highest 
peak—-Mt. Iglesias—is wooded to the top—a glorious 
cone of waving green. On closer view the island is not 
quite so desirable, being well-fringed with reefs and the 
haunt of mosquitoes innumerable, while the swamp 
jungle on its shores is a very hotbed of fever. It is 
uninhabited now, but has seen some queer doings in the 
past. The wealth of the Lima churches, plundered in 
the War of Independence, was buried here, and more than 
one freebooter secreted his shot-and-steel harvested 
treasure on the island. Quite a number of expeditions 
have been fitted out in the hope of unearthing one or 
other of the hoards, but so far without finding a penny 
piece. Insects, impenetrable undergrowth and malaria 
are no unworthy guardians of treasure, and each of these 
modern Czesars has come, seen, and been overcome. 

One smacks one’s lips over treasure such as these 
pirate hoards of Trinidad and Cocos and thinks of gold 
doubloons and pieces of eight, Toledo steel and richly- 
jewelled crucifixes. On the South African coast there 
is a treasure more authentic if less captivating. Near 
Port Grosvenor, midway between Durban and East 
London, a homeward-bound East Indiaman, bearing 
a large consignment of diamonds, went ashore in 1782 
and still remains untouched, buried under a thick deposit 
of silt. 

But the pearl of all treasure-trove is that of the 
Spanish galleon ‘‘ Florencia,’’ the treasure-ship of the 
Armada, that was wrecked in Tobermory Bay after 
Drake and his men had done with her. Bits of the 
hull and a number of coins have from time to time turned 
up to encourage treasure-seekers, but there are untold 
tiches, perhaps even the very crown that Philip was to 
have worn at his coronation in London, still lying at the 
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bottom of that rugged Scottish loch and awaiting the 
individual lucky enough to locate and open up the 
wreck. Who would not rather have a silver cup from 
such a place than the finest jewelled flagon Bond Street 
could produce ? 

As though Trinidad stood sentinel at the portals 
of sterner seas, the weather gradually changed. As 
soon as the island was astern the air grew more chilly 
and the nights turned downright cold. Day after day 
the sky assumed a harder tinge, the wind came more 
and more in gusts and the frequent sprays that leapt 
through the fore-rigging struck one’s face with a vicious 
sting. Slowly we laid aside our thin tropical gear and 
donned warmer garments. The flying fish disappeared, 
our hunting tackle was put away and almost insensibly 
we reached the boisterous realms of the great West Wind. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PITCH OF THE CAPE 


Then, suddenly, on the night of Sunday, March Ist, 
the weather broke up. All day the wind had been 
freshening and when we of the port watch came on deck 
at midnight the prospect looked threatening. The 
ship was still carrying every stitch of canvas, but at times, 
to a fresher puff than usual; she staggered under the 
tremendous pressure and a long white cascade foamed 
aboard over the almost submerged lee bulwarks. The 
mate, who hadn’t spent his life in the tea clippers for 
nothing, wedged himself into the corner of the poop-rail 
and let the barque rip. And rip she did. Paddy, 
Burton and I stood ready under the break, momentarily 
expecting a call. But Mr. Thomas hung on to his 
canvas. One bell was struck ; two bells ; a moment later 
a few sharp drops of rain began to patter on the deck 
and the wind’s note shrilled to a keener edge. 

‘“ Stand by your stays’l halyards!’’ came the order, 
and then—to the rising drone of the gust—‘‘ Leggo! 
Aft here, and brail in the spanker !”’ 

‘‘ Brail in the spanker!’’ shouted Paddy, springing 
to the pin-rail and throwing off the coils, as the men 
came blundering along from for’ard. 

‘* Lee brails, some of you !—Clear that head-outhaul ! 
—Leggo your gaff-tops’l halyards!”’ The squall 
shrilled fiercely, and under the strain the barque hummed 
like a top aloft. 

Cursing the darkness and the beating rain, the men 
searched for the ropes and with quick cries began to 
spill the wind from the shaking canvas. Hardly was 
the sail snugged in to the mast before there was a sharp 
crack for’ard, a quick rattle of chain and a noise like 
a volley of pistol shots. 

‘* There goes the fore-royal,’’ said someone, 
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‘‘Let go your royal halyards,’’ shouted the mate, 
and we dashed for’ard to carry out the order. The 
yard came down with a run and as it did so, bang went 
the fore-t’gallant sheet. For a moment the sail blew 
out, tugging wildly at the bolt-ropes, then split into 
ribbons and a thousand tatters of canvas whirled away 
into the darkness. 

““T’gallant halyards!’’ bellowed Paddy, ‘‘ damn 
it all, what are ye standin’ lookin’ at? ”’ 

A man sprang to the halyards and as the fall whirred 
through the sheaves there was another roar, a quick rattle 
of hanks in the bows, and we heard the look-out man’s 
voice: ‘‘ Inner jib’s blown away, sir!”’ 

Things were getting lively and a tumbling green 
sea, rearing above the weather bulwarks, hung for a 
moment, then crashed aboard and filled the decks waist- 
high in a welter of foam. 

‘* Call all hands,’’ said the mate quietly, ‘‘ and you, 
Burton, rouse the carpenter and sailmaker out.”’ 

A man ran to the fok’s’le door, flung it open and 
shouted into the dim slumberous warmth of the interior : 

** All hands on deck to shorten sa-a-ail! Turn out, 
me sons, she’s in a ruddy mess aloft.”’ 

An uneasy stir of tired men answered him ; the hands 
rolled out of their bunks, reaching hastily for coats and 
boots as they made for the door. 

I ran aft to waken the second mate. He bounced 
out of his bunk and was pulling on his trousers almost 
before I had delivered the order. ‘‘ All hands on deck”’ 
is the ordinary call and permits leisurely dressing ; 
the addition ‘‘ to shorten sail!’’ is the emergency one 
and demands instant action. 

As I dashed for’ard again, with Mr. Miller close 
behind, cursing and buckling his belt, both watches were 
clewing up the t’gallants’ls. The buntlines were no 
sooner snugged up than there came an order to furl the 
mains’l and, glancing aft, we saw that the old man had 
come on deck. 

This looked as though it would prove a ticklish job. 
The wind was piping up in great gusts, green seas were 
pouring aboard and darkness and driving rain enveloped 
everything. 
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Mr. Miller eased the sheet and the mate clawed his 
way over to the tack, ready to let go as soon as clew- 
garnet and buntlines were manned. 

‘‘ All ready, sir,’’ sang out Paddy, as soon as the 
hands were at their places. 

‘‘ Leggo then,’ said the mate, slipping the tack, 
‘“haul away !’’ 

The tack whipped round the chess-trees, the great 
sail bellied out, thrashing heavily, and all hands hauled 
furiously at the spilling-lines, heedless of everything 
except mastering the sail before anything carried away. 

It was too late: we heard a sharp warning—‘‘ Look 
out there! hang on everybody!” and cast an instant’s 
glance to wind’ard. Right above the bulwarks towered 
a great foam-crested sea. Even as we looked it fell, 
sweeping across the deck with the volume and impetu- 
osity of a burst dam. All hands were thrown off their 
feet and washed into the scuppers. Clew-garnet and 
buntlines were torn from our grasp and before we could 
regain them the mischief was done. ‘The great sail 
took charge. With a volley of reports like a battle- 
ship’s broadside, the canvas soared upwards like a 
balloon, thrashed madly for a moment, then, with a 
swift ripping and rending, split from earring to earring 
a foot below the jackstay and collapsed bodily into the 
sea to leeward. 

For a few minutes our hands were full. Gilroy and 
I were sent to cut the boltrope and fluttering strips 
of canvas from the jackstay, while the men, up to their 
necks in water, climbed on the lee-rail and by main 
strength dragged the sail back on board. We carried 
the tattered remnants aft and then systematically started 
to snug the ship down. 

For hours we were at it. The t’gallants’ls were 
clewed up and when the ship was sufficiently shortened 
down we had to lay aloft and furl everything. 

It was five o’clock and near daybreak when the last 
man was down from aloft and the order was given to 
telieve the wheel and look-out. By this time it was our 
watch below and we turned into our bunks in our wet 
clothes to snatch a couple of hours sleep. 

Coming on deck at eight bells we found a change 
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indeed. The wind was blowing harder than ever and 
the great grey seas rushed past, streaked with foam 
and indescribably wild and grand in appearance. The 
ship was plunging heavily, under only tops’ls, lower 
stays’ls and fores’l. The canvas aloft was still our fine 
weather suit and was standing the strain badly. The 
foresail had split in two places and Neilsen and I were 
sent aloft with palms and needles to try and stay the 
rents from spreading further. We might as well have 
taken sticking-plaster with us. The rents soon stretched 
from head to foot and the old man decided to furl the 
sail. Before tack or sheet was started, however, two 
other seams split and the job looked pretty hopeless. 
Still, it had to be done. 

All hands were called, the clew-garnets manned, the 
tack slipped and we started to haul away. ‘The tack 
was barely a third of the way up when the sail gave two 
or three flutters and split literally into ribbons. In 
an instant we were caught in a tornado of lashing rope 
and canvas. Something hit me on the side of the head 
and knocked me flying. I lay for a few moments 
helpless under the crab-winch, with my head going 
round like a top. Stedman came and picked me up; 
he was bleeding himself and several others had received 
cuts from the flying ropes. 

It took us a couple of hours to lash the remnants of 
the sail to the yard and then the order was given to 
unbend the top’sls and get up storm canvas in their 
places. Till six bells in the afternoon the job took us. 
Then, dinnerless, but with good ‘‘ number nought” 
canvas above our heads, the watch was sent below. 
Again it was our turn and the unfortunates in the star- 
board watch remained on deck to clear up. They got 
altogether the worst of this first touch of bad weather, 
for they had been on deck a full twenty out of the last 
twenty-four hours. 3 

The wind moderated a little during the night and 
we set the main t’gallants’l, but the air had turned 
bitterly cold and I was glad to bend all my winter 
clothing. 

This blow was our first indication of what was coming 
and reminded us that the roaring forties lay ahead. 
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The summer seas of the trades were done with and we 
could look forward to a battering off the Cape and a 
long run through the Great Southern Ocean, to the ac- 
companiment of gales and heavy seas. 

As usual, our leaky old halfdeck got its fair share of 
the water that came aboard. The floor was awash 
and everything we possessed was soaked. Wet through 
it remained for three solid weeks. During that time 
there wasn’t a dry patch in the place. Fifteen inches 
deep, to the top of the threshold, the water swirled and 
splashed with every roll of the ship. Clothes, sea- 
chests, bedding—all were wringing wet. We turned 
into our bunks all standing, to wake four hours later 
with garments moist, warm and steaming. The 
sensation of turning suddenly out into the raw bitter 
air was horrible and like the stabbing of innumerable 
spear-points. Yet no one ever caught cold. Colds 
are unknown at sea, the salt water and salt-impregnated 
air prevent continual drenchings from being more than 
merely unpleasant. 

Now, too, the scantiness of our food became more 
of a hardship. In the tropics we had often been able 
to supplement our fare with a dish of flying-fish, bonito, 
or even shark steaks, but now, with the air keener and 
our appetites more ravenous, we were straitly confined 
to pound and pint. Stedman used grimly to tell us 
that the regulation breakfast in a lime-juicer was two 
draws at one’s pipe and reefing another hole in one’s 
belt. 

A step-motherly Board of Trade insists that her 
apprentices and merchant seamen shall receive ‘‘ full 
and plenty.’ It constituted a difficulty for econo- 
mically-minded shipowners, but they overcame it. They 
did so by providing sea-biscuits, any number of them, 
which might be had for the asking. ‘These biscuits, or 
‘“ crackers’’ as apprentices affectionately called them, 
were hard as bricks, tasteless as leather and infested 
with maggots and weevils. Precious few of them made 
‘* full and plenty.” 

The breaking-up of the weather and the fact that we 
were nearly two months out and each of the men had a 
few pounds due to him, brought to the fore another 
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deep-sea institution. This was the slop chest, which was 
provided, not by the owners, but by a far-sighted 
commander who knew the improvidence of foremast 
Jack and laid in a stock of clothing and other necessaries 
with which to provide him—at a price. 

Every Saturday night the slop-chest was thrown 
open and the steward attended at the pantry hatch 
with piles of clothing and oddments, while the men 
drifted along and made their purchases. Shirts and 
jerseys, seaboots and oilskins, blankets and suits of 
dungaree were all largely in demand. The steward 
was provided with a book in which he entered against 
each man’s name the extent of his purchases. ‘‘ Sea- 
price ’’’ was charged, and sea-price is often a figure which 
a Maltee Jew would hesitate to ask, but our commander 
was content with a reasonable profit and there was some 
relation between value and price in the articles supplied. 

Tobacco was also served out at the same time and 
this found good customers in the halfdeck. It was 
American cake tobacco, put up in solid half-pound 
plugs—‘‘ Buckskin ’”’ and ‘‘ Lucky Hit’’—and sold to 
us at three shillings a pound. It served as a kind of 
currency on board for the primitive buying and selling 
that we had occasion for. 

As the nights grew cold and we could no longer lie 
down comfortably on a coil of rope, we took up our 
old station at the break of the poop and resumed our 
long yarns with Paddy. 

Sometimes when there was no work doing the mate 
would come down from the poop to light his pipe, and 
stop fora few words. He was a little, elderly, grizzled 
man, and, as a rule, not much given to talking. For 
many years he had served in the famous China clippers 
and when he could be opened out he was chockfull of 
information about remote corners of the Celestial empire. 
Clipper habits still lingered ; he was a terror for ‘‘ carry- 
ing on’”’ and an awful fidget—never quiet himself and 
always raking up some little job or other for the watch. 
His favourite employment for us boys was overhauling 
buntlines. Every time he went along the deck he 
would give a pull at each in turn and break the stops, 
then, as soon as he got for’ard, whistle for Burton and 
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me with the order ‘‘ Aloft and overhaul those buntlines.”’ 

We got tired of this habit of his after a time and 
stopped them up with ropeyarns so securely that he 
couldn’t break them: We tried it once but never again. 
We watched him swigging on the maint’gallant buntline 
and chuckled, but our Sikath was short-lived. He 
blew his whistle: 

‘“ What have you boys been doing to these buntlines,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ putting wire seizings on ’em?”’ 

‘“ No, sit!’’ said we, in innocent surprise. 

“Well, jump aloft and clear ’em.”’ And aloft we 
had to go and pass a knife through our frappings. 

No sooner had we got back on deck than the old 
villain tried the buntlines again. ‘‘ Ah,” said he, 
‘‘ that’s better! ’Way aloft and overhaul these buntlines, 
you boys.’”’ And aloft we had to go and make a proper 
job of it, reflecting that the old mate was distinctly one 
up on us. 

Now too that the sun was often obscured at midday 
dead reckoning became of importance and another of our 
duties was to heave the log every two hours, to ascertain 
the ship’s speed through the water, and enable her 
position to be worked out on the basis of course and speed. 

Burton took the glass, I held the reel and Paddy 
attended to the log-line. The latter was paid easily 
over the rail while a fourteen-seconds sand-glass ran 
out, and was then abruptly checked and held fast the 
moment the man at the glass called ‘‘ Stop!” 

The number of knots that had passed out over the 
rail gave the ship’s speed in sea-miles through the water. 
A sharp jerk was then given to the line to spill the water 
out of the logship and it was hauled in, reeled up and 
put away till next time. 

With the change in the weather sea-birds of many 
kinds put m an appearance, and right across the Great 
Southern Ocean our course was followed by great flocks. 
Pre-eminent amongst them were wandering albatross, 
the very queen of sea-birds, with a wmg-spread averaging 
from ten to fifteen feet. 

Glorious birds these latter are, with snow-white 
breasts, black markings on their long narrow wings and 
powerful hooked beaks. ‘They live entirely at sea and 
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must even sleep in the air, for they only go ashore, on 
one or other of the rocky desolate islands scattered about 
these high latitudes, during the breeding season. They 
seem fond of a vessel’s company, or perhaps experience 
has taught them that such intruders usually leave a trail 
of scraps in their wake, for two or three are nearly 
always in sight from a sailing-ship’s deck. When they 
alight on the surface of the sea in search of food they 
splay out their broad webbed feet, pushing the water 
before them, and so deaden their way. 

Their powers of flight are wonderful and most fas- 
cinating to watch. They fly for hours without a move- 
ment of their wings more than an occasional, almost 
imperceptible tilt that changes their elevation. They 
seem, too, to have the faculty of remaining almost 
stationary in the air, but when they do decide to go 
ahead, they can pass a running clipper as though she 
were standing still. And the harder the gale blows, 
the more calm and serene is the albatross. With the 
wind howling across the great spaces of ocean, with 
never a thing to break its force between New Zealand 
and the Horn, and the ship under a goosewinged main- 
top’sl, the albatross floats in the air with never a flicker 
of its wings, unconcerned that the wind is rising eighty 
miles an hour. Head on, running, or even athwart the 
wind, they plane or hang motionless with never an effort. 
The albatross’ consummate mastery of the air has never 
been satisfactorily explained and must, I should think, 
give aviation experts food for thought. 

The many old superstitions in regard to these birds 
are dying out and we caught large numbers every time 
we went south of 38°. The method employed is similar 
to fishing, but with a difference. An ordinary fishing- 
line is used, carrying, instead of a hook, a piece of brass 
shaped like a diamond, thus $4 Around the edges 
are sewn strips of pork fat and it is towed some fifty 
feet or so astern of the ship. The albatross swoops 
down on the pork and the hook of its beak is caught 
in the diamond. ‘The fisherman at once hauls in the 
line, keeping it taut so that the albatross is unable to 
get its beak free. The bird splays out its broad feet, 
resenting its undignified passage through the water, 
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and often gives its captor all that he can do to haul it 
aboard. The critical moment comes when the bird is 
directly beneath the counter and just as it is lifted into 
the air, for if the fisherman is not very careful the line 
will slacken and the albatross flap itself free. Once 
the bird is lifted clear of the water its fate is sealed 
and it is only necessary to seize it by the neck and lift it 
over the taffrail. It doesn’t do to grab it anyhow, 
as Burton did the first time he caught one. In his 
excitement he slackened the line, and the offended alba- 
tross gave him a peck which took a three-cornered piece 
of flesh out of his hand and required months to heal. 

As soon as the albatross is landed on deck it becomes 
quite helpless and rolls and flaps about, looking very 
ruffed and ridiculous. It is usually seasick and dis- 
gorges a lot of undigested fish over the decks. A 
blow on the head kills it, and its humiliated body is put 
to many different uses. Sometimes the head, breast 
and wings are cured and mounted in one piece, making 
a very handsome decoration. More often the bird is 
dismembered and its thick plumage and soft down 
plucked to make a luxurious pillow. The head is 
scraped and cleaned and turned into a letter-holder. 
The bones in the upper part of the wing are carved into 
paper-cutters ; those in the lower into pipe stems; 
and the broad webbed feet have the bones removed 
and make handy tobacco pouches. Finally, if the bird 
be a young one, fillets are cut from the breast and make 
a second appearanee in the wet-hash at supper time. 

The killing of albatross always struck me as an 
atrocious deed. They are such splendid birds and the 
romance and mystery of their existence fascinating in 
the extreme. Among sailors they have earned an 
ill-name on account of their habit of pecking at the eyes 
and scalp of any unfortunate floating in the water, but 
I believe this misdeed is more properly attributable to 
the giant petrels. 

Among the seamen of an older generation the albatross 
was held in superstitious awe. Not quite perhaps to the 
extent portrayed in ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner,’ but suffi- 
ciently so to make the killing of it an unlucky and in- 
human thing. Their storm-unruffled bodies were 
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supposed to be the repositories of the souls of drowned 
mariners, and, if destroyed, the homeless ghost would 
dog with misfortune the steps of the wretch who had 
unharboured it. 

One famous fable at least the albatross may be the 
foundation of. The story of the monstrous roc, that 
lends such marvel to the voyage of Sinbad, may be no 
more than the garbled and exaggerated account of the 
albatross brought home by Arab seafarers, who had 
almost certainly encountered it in their distant voyagings 
to the southern end of Madagascar. It is significant 
that Marco Polo, who was greatly interested in the roc, 
‘‘conceiving it might be a griffin,’ was told by the Arabs 
that when it visited Madagascar it made its appearance 
‘“from the southern region.” Any bird coming to 
Madagascar from the south must of necessity be a sea- 
bird, and what so likely as the albatross ? 

There are two other types of the same species, even 
more frequently met with than the peerless ‘‘ wanderer ”’ 
—the sooty albatross and the molly-hawk. The first 
is somewhat smaller and not nearly such a striking bird. 
It is a uniform sooty brown in colour. ‘‘ Molly-hawk”’ 
is the name bestowed by sailors upon the smaller 
albatross ; it is caught in the same way as its larger 
relative and we captured numbers for the sake of their 
plumage. 

A very cruel trick is sometimes played upon the 
inoffensive molly-hawk. It consists simply in painting 
a large red cross upon the breast. Thus marked, the 
bird is liberated and is immediately pecked to pieces by 
members of its own species. Why it should be so I do 
not know, unless they resent what looks like a stranger 
in their midst and thus as a stranger give it welcome. 

Even larger, but not so common, as the two birds 
just mentioned is the giant petrel. It ranks next to 
the wandering albatross in size, but is a much more com- 
pact and less graceful bird. Its beak is fitted with two 
protuberances on top, through which it squirts a slimy 
fluid when caught. 

The Cape pigeon, as sailors call it, is another species 
of petrel. It is the commonest of all birds met with in 
high southern latitudes, and very pretty, with chequered 
black and white markings. 
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Best known of all, though, are the stormy Petrels, 
or Mother Carey’s chickens—the smallest of ocean-birds 
and attractive little fellows, mottled black and white. 
They have thin trailing legs which hang down as they 
fly and, owing to their habit of flitting close to the sur- 
face, sometimes seem to be running up and down on the 
water. This characteristic has given name to the whole 
family of petrels, in allusion to St. Peter walking on the 
Sea of Galilee. Old shellbacks say they bring bad 
weather, hence the reference to Mother Carey who was 
an old woman of sinister reputation. It is more likely 
that the epithet ‘“‘ stormy ’’ has been applied to them 
because they indulge in their antics most noticeably in 
a heavy sea. 

All the time we were running our ‘‘ easting down”’ 
we were followed by huge numbers of Cape pigeons and 
petrels. There was always a cloud of them swooping 
and darting astern, waiting for scraps to be thrown 
overboard. Such a squawking and hullabaloo there 
would be when the steward emptied his bucket over- 
board. They squabbled desperately among themselves 
for the choicest bits, until some lordly albatross swooped 
down, gave a sharp peck here and there and scattered 
the lot until his own regal appetite had been satisfied. 
Then back they would all come and squabble and gabble 
until no smallest morsel was left. We used to catch 
them in the same way as their larger kindred, save that 
we used an ordinary fish-hook, which the greedy little 
beggars would snap at quite readily. We did it for the 
fun of the thing, for they were no use and we always let 
them fly again. 

One of the men served a stormy petrel a very cruel 
trick. He did it once, but only once—at least, while 
he was in the “‘ Arethusa.’”’ Having caught one, he 
tied a 7ib. bully-beef tin, with a hole punched in the 
bottom, to the petrel’s legs and threw it overboard again. 
The tin prevented the petrel from flying and gradually 
filled and sank, dragging the little bird, struggling 
gamely, down withit. Paddy spotted what Johnson was 
doing and, as the latter hung over the rail watching the 
petrel drown, he ran up behind and landed him a terrific 
kick that made his teeth rattle. It brought Johnson 
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down with a run and left him squirming on the deck. 
Paddy was much too free with fist and boot, but on this 
occasion at least, he used the latter to noble purpose. 
The darky walked stiffly for days. 

On March 4th we passed close to the Tristan d’ 
Acunha group of islands. We saw them when day 
broke, two or three misty little bulges on the horizon. 
They soon took shape as bare, rock-girt islands and 
when eight bells struck I went aloft to have a look at 
them. The one nearest to us, Nightingale Island, was 
small and square-topped, with some isolated pinnacles 
of rock off its northernend. Farther off lay Inaccessible 
Island—sea-battered, destitute of any blade of green and 
inhabited only by sea-fowl. Just for’ard of the beam 
lay Tristan d’Acunha itself. 

It wasa thick, gloomy day, with more than a suspicion 
of bad weather to come, and the high precipitous cliffs, 
iron-bound and with a smother of foam at their base, 
looked wild and inhospitable to a degree. Towering 
above them, looming dimly through the drifting patches 
of fog-smoke, was the great peak—the unique feature of 
Tristan—that rises from its lofty plateau another 6,000 
feet in air. Fitting outposts of the Great Southern 
Ocean the islands looked, with the league-long rollers 
bursting on their ramparts, cut off by a thousand miles 
of stormy sea from the nearest land. 

Yet, isolated as they are, they have something 
of a history and once, for a brief space, played a part 
in the life of the larger world without. Though dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in 1506, they were never 
landed on till 250 years later. No settlement was made 
until 1815 when Napoleon was shut up in St. Helena. 
Then a garrison of British soldiers was stationed on 
Tristan to frustrate any plans for the Emperor’s libera- 
tion that might be attempted with the island as a base. 
At Napoleon’s death the garrison was recalled, but one 
man obtained permission to remain, and held a sort of 
chief position among the few Portuguese fishermen and 
shipwrecked mariners that constituted the population 
of the island. At the request of the settlers some negro 
women from St. Helena were sent to the isiand a few 
years later. When they landed, the whole population, 
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it is said, rushed down to the beach and carried off the 
women by capture, the first to arrive having first choice 
of the brides. 

The descendants of these people at the present-day 
are a self-supporting little community, wholly isolated 
from the rest of the world. Their only intercourse with 
their fellowmen occurs during the occasional call of a 
steamer from Cape Town; otherwise, the storm-beaten 
highlands of their home are never sighted except by 
the seamen of some plunging wind-jammer. 

With Tristan astern and the barque’s head still 
slanting to the south’ard of east the weather grew still 
colder. Sharp squalls rattled down on us, sleet and 
hail took the place of rain, but a roaring wind held 
steadily out of the sou’-west and under t’gallants’ls 
we ran romping before it. 

Hight days brought us to the longitude of the Cape. 
As the second mate had predicted, it was a far cry from 
the holiday-making of the Trades. However, one ex- 
pects change at sea and takes it as all in the day’s work. 
It helped to turn us first-voyagers into sailormen ; our 
oilskins were almost worn out, our bedding was wet and 
our seaboots always full, but we chewed tobacco and 
jumped to an order with seamanlike alacrity. 

Very glad we were to put the dreaded Cape of Storms 
behind us. The African mainland itself was far to the 
nor’ard, our latitude on the meridian of Cape Town 
being 43° and some minutes. The weather looked very 
threatening the day we got round; the long westerly 
swell took on a mightier swing and the wind tuned up to a 
higher key. In the dog-watch Stedman and Mac 
dropped into the halfdeck for a yarn. The talk, ap- 
propriately enough, swung round to superstitions and 
the wild legends of the sea. The right setting such 
stories had that night. The confined space of the half- 
deck, cumbered with sea chests, and with oilskins and 
seaboots a-swing on the bulkhead—the rough figures 
in sou’-westers and pilot jackets—the air thick with 
smoke that cleared fitfully to gusts of wind through 
cracks of the weather-door. Through the open door- 
way to leeward loomed the blackness of the sea, weirdly 
streaked with lines of foam; and over all sounded the 
endless noises of the labouring ship. 
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And the yarns—wild tales they were! Mac, as he 
sat there—bull-throated, bare-armed, hairy-chested— 
might have been none other than Kipling’s ‘‘ Merchant- 
man,’ telling of the wonder and the terror of the sea as he 
himself had known it. An implicit believer we found 
he was in the stories he narrated. He said there were 
‘‘'bad people’’ in the parts from where he came, by 
which he must have meant ghosts and fairies, and he 
gave us the story of the ‘‘ flying Dutchman ”’ as a bald 
matter of fact. 

‘‘ This same rampagin’ ould cape is the everlastin’ 
haunt av her,’ said he. ‘‘ An ould Dutch windbag she 
was, with a howlin’ haythin on her poop. An’ for all he 
couldn’t weather this same divil’s thrap av a cape, 
phwat does he do but curse the blessid saints. B’me 
sowl! he does—he curses iviry wan av thim by name. 
An’ for pinance it was given him to thry for iver to 
round the Cape an’ nivir to do it. For all his baytin’ 
‘an’ baytin’, the divil an inch was he to get to the east’ard. 
An’ still he’s a thryin—bad luck to him !—and badder 
luck to the poor sailorman that claps eyes on his damned 
ould hooker. B’th’ powers! they’ll come to a bad end, 
iviry mother’s son av thim, and die cursin’ the day they 
raised the onlucky tops’ls av her.” 

“‘T hope we don’t see a ship to-night,” said Gilroy, 
‘* or I'll feel dead sure she’s the Dutchman.” 

‘* No fear o’ that,’’ said Stedman, ‘‘ the Dutchman’s 
one o’ them old-fashioned rigs. Slap into the wind’s 
eye she goes, with all sail set and the stars shinin’ thro’ 
‘em, and sounds coming from her like the howlin’ o’ 
dogs.”’ 

** Shure they are,’ echoed Mac, ‘“‘ may all the saints 
be good to the poor sow! that hears th’ noise av thim !”’ 

Starting in this way the two regaled us with a variety 
of fearsome yarns. Old Chips came in later and nodded 
his head in grim approbation at the unfolding of each 
fresh horror. Stedman seemed doubtful of the tales 
he told, but big Mac—a true seaman and a true Irishman 
—hbelieved in them wholeheartedly. 

Most sailors seem to have a streak of superstition 
in their character. Certainly all the old-time sailing- 
ship men had. _ It is hardly to be wondered at: the 
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lonely nature of a sea-life, spent amid wide unpeopled 
spaces, lends itself to weird imaginings. The wonders 
of the deep, spoken of by the psalmist, is not a chance 
phrase. ‘‘ They that go down to the sea in ships” 
do sometimes see unaccountable things. 

Even to-day much of the natural phenomena of the 
sea and many of its forms of life are but imperfectly 
understood. Small wonder then that seafarers of a less 
enlightened age saw in them cause for alarm. Lesser 
marvels than St. Elmo’s fire, waterspouts and the Aurora 
have before now been held as manifestations of super- 
natural workings. Weird and wonderful, it must be 
confessed, were many of the beliefs and legends that 
circulated as solid facts in the fok’s’les of wide-wandering 
old sailing-ships. The most commonly held of all, 
perhaps, was the belief that it was unlucky to sail on a 
Friday. Even now the belief persists ; the triumphant 
vindication of the day by Columbus on his first voyage 
of discovery being seemingly powerless to counteract it. 

Among omens that portended disaster to the ship 
or her company were the appearance of the strange 
phenomenon called St. Elmo’s fire flaring on masthead 
and yardarm, or the tolling of the ship’s bell at the break 
of the fok’s’le head without mortal agency. This latter 
occasionally happens, perhaps due to some sudden lurch 
of the ship. It is distinctly uncanny and, without 
believing it heralds the death of some member of the 
ship’s company, the most matter-of-fact individual 
may inquire sharply, “‘ Who the hell is playing monkey- 
tricks with that bell? ’’ The fact of rats deserting a 
ship in dock, as they sometimes do, is held a warning 
that she will founder on the ensuing passage. Changing 
the name of a vessel, likewise, is a presage of disaster. 

Everyone knows it is considered unlucky to have 
a Russian Finn or a clergyman on board. Both are 
credited with Jonah-like characteristics.. This is rather 
rough on the former, who are usually good sailormen 
and reliable, if taciturn, shipmates. Whistling is 
supposed to bring wind; so, too, is the appearance of 
whales spouting. On the other hand, nailing a shark’s 
tail to the bowsprit is warranted to ensure fair and 
favourable breezes. Shift it to the boom-end and dead 
muzzlers will ensue for all eternity. 
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Most weird of all perhaps are the beliefs that people 
the sea-depths with supernatural beings—mostly feminine 
of sex. Not only mermaids—which probably owe their 
origin to dugongs and manatee—haunt the fields of 
ocean, but beautiful siren-like faces are reported to 
appear and lure to destruction those who lean over the 
ship’s rail and stare for too long at the water swirling 
past. It may be taken as certain that this practice, 
if persisted in, will at least make the love-lorn mariner 
horribly giddy. 

White sea-maidens too are supposed to dance in the 
waters of the dangerous whirlpool that lies close under 
the False Horn. An old Icelander I once sailed with 
said he had seen them and gave a detailed description 
of the occurrence, but as I know from experience, a 
six-weeks spell of beating round the Horn would make 
anyone believe that not only witches, but ‘‘ old Nick”’ 
himself was about. 

With the advance of steam and science all these old 
beliefs are fast dying out. Here and there, in the ranks 
of the emancipated, may linger a belief in one or other of 
them, but faintly held and rarely mentioned. To the 
materialistic youth who now wear brass buttons and 
berth amidships only two things are held portentous 
of disaster—‘‘ spitting to wind’ard and calling the 
mearper ason of a. .).). . These are still accounted 
ill-omened—for reasons which are not far to seek. 


CHAPTER V 
THE ROARING FORTIES. 


The Cape, we found, did not intend to belie its re 
putation. The promise of bad weather was fulfilled 
and for a few days we had a particularly wet and weary 
time. Mr. Thomas said it was the result of a cyclone 
far to the nor’ard. 

At any rate, the wind blew a full gale and was con- 
stantly hauling and veering in violent squalls of hail 
and rain. A nasty cross sea, running from all directions 
at once, rose up and green water tumbled aboard over 
both rails. The inky, racing clouds were so low as 
almost to envelop us and for forty-eight hours, even at 
midday, the air was scarcely lighter than the glimmer of 
a grey dawn. Lightning stabbed and flickered all 
round, but, strangely enough, without any accompanying 
thunder. 

To add to our discomfort, the galley-fire was put out 
by an unusually big sea that curled along the whole 
length of our starboard rail and fell aboard in tons. 
Little Tommy was almost drowned among his pots 
and pans, but floated to the top and struggled gamely 
back, trying ineffectually to re-light his fire. For 
twenty-four hours we had only sea-biscuits to eat. We 
had nothing at all to drink, for we were unable to rig 
the fresh-water pump at the main fife-rail. We made 
several attempts, but the main deck was constantly 
flush to the rail and the salt water got down and would 
soon have spoilt our whole drinking supply. 

Stowing the inner jib I cut my fore-finger lengthways 
to the bone. I plastered it well with Stockholm tar 
and wrapped it up in a strip of canvas—an unfailing 
remedy for cuts at sea—but the constant soaking with 
salt water made it long a-healing and gave me agonies 
every time a sail was made fast and I had to hand the 
board-like canvas. 
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Our wretched old halfdeck was pretty well submerged 
all the time. My bunk was to leeward and almost 
under water. For eight or ten watches I had to sleep 
in Gilroy’s bunk ; he was in the starboard watch, so we 
took turn and turn about atit. As we lay down “ all- 
standing ’’—just, in fact, as we came in dripping from 
the deck, without even troubling to take our oilskins 
ofi—there soon wasn’t much to choose in the matter 
of wetness between his bunk and mine. 

We ran all one day and night with only lower tops’ls 
and foresail spread, but with the wind steadying in the 
South-west and signs of a break showing, we put the 
upper tops’ls on her. Wind and sea gradually lost 
their cyclonic character, and without delay we shook 
out the main t’gallants’] and drove ‘‘ hell-for-leather ”’ 
to the east. 

The fresh sou’-westerly gale held true and for the 
next six or seven days we did some grand sailing— 
lee rail under water most of the time and decks as steep 
as the roof of a house. It was a quartering sea and 
didn’t bother us much, so the old man piled sail on her 
and she ran like a stag with the hounds on her track. 
Never less than ten and more often a full twelve knots 
she made, and when the log was hove, it was all the 
man holding the reel could do to prevent it being jerked 
out of his hand. 

Most log-lines are only marked to record twelve knots. 
When the ship is doing more than that the man at the 
reel gets a jerk calculated to dislocate his shoulder, 
for the end of the line is of course fast to the reel. A 
yarn is told of one of the famous flyers of the ’sixties 
which once had the man holding the reel—a Chinaman— 
jerked clean overboard and lost in consequence of the 
terrific speed the ship was travelling through the water. 
I don’t vouch for the truth of the story ; but when a 
windjammer is logging something above the ordinary 
she is always said to be doing ‘‘ twelve and a Chinaman.” 

The rattling good days’ runs we were making put 
everybody in a good temper and compensated for coming 
an occasional cropper with the soup or getting our tin 
of tea filled up with salt water. Even Paddy forebore 
to curse everybody and everything with his usual ve- 
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hemence and impartiality, though he cast many a con- 
temptuous glance aloft at the bare sticks above our 
straining tops’ls. 

‘‘ Why don’t he put the t’gallants’ls on her?” he 
growled. ‘‘I tell you, Clements,’’ he said to me one 
day, ‘‘if this ship was a ‘ down-easter’ she’d be 
flauntin’ a main-royal. Aboard those packets they 
put a man on the fo’k’sle head to report when the cat- 
head’s in sight. He sings out as soon as he sees it 
shoving up out of the water to leeward, and the order 
comes instanter, ‘ Give her the jib’! ”’ 

I laughed, for this little fable took some swallowing. 
When a ship lies over so that the cathead is submerged 
she is pretty well on her beam ends, and the order would 
more likely be ‘“‘Cut away!’’ than ‘‘ Loose the jib!”’ 
But I passed on Paddy’s yarn and it tickled everybody. 
Thereafter, whenever we took a bigger sea than usual 
or looked like having a particularly dirty night, some- 
body would remark dispassionately, “‘ Give her the 
jib!” 

A good part of our time, when we weren’t actually 
aloft shaking out a t’gallants’l or picking it up again, 
was spent under the fo’k’s’le head making sennit. We 
worked ropeyarns up into four-foot rovings to lash the 
heads of the sails to the jackstay and replace those that 
were constantly being worn out. A ‘‘ stand-by”’ 
job was this, one only done when the weather wouldn’t 
permit of scrubbing or repairing about the decks and 
the watch was kept “‘ standing by’”’ in readiness for a 
call. John Neilson and I were sent aft to help the sail- 
maker on the poop with palm and needle. It was a 
pleasant job, for one was clear of the swirling maindeck 
and in comparative comfort under the lee of the weather- 
dodger. 

During the short hours of daylight, too, the old man 
caught numbers of albatross, molly-hawks and other 
birds. The two former we boys were set to pluck to 
make a luxurious mattress for the skipper. It was a 
job I hated, for the birds had a peculiar and rather un- 
pleasant smell and were full of lice. Another species 
of ocean-bird of which we caught several was the 
“ mutton-bird.”’ At least, that is the name given it 
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by sailors ; I believe its more correct title is a shearwater. 
It is called a mutton-bird because the two fillets of flesh 
cut from either side of the breast, when steeped in vinegar 
(to eliminate the fishy taste) and grilled, are reputed 
to taste exactly like a cut from a shoulder of mutton. 
The resemblance seemed a bit fanciful to me, but at 
least the flesh is edible, which is more than can be said 
of that of most sea-birds. 

All the time we were steering more and more to the 
south’ard. The captain was a firm believer in the 
famous Maury’s theories and shaped a composite great 
circle course through the roaring forties. A typical 
taste of their quality they gave us. With the 45th 
parallel to the nor’ard, heavy weather set in in earnest 
and we ran due east to a ceaseless accompaniment of 
howling winds and bursting seas. Catching birds was 
out of the question, the t’gallants’ls were fast and re- 
mained fast, and watch after watch we simply stood by 
and carried out orders. 

Ten days or so after rounding the Cape we passed the 
lonely Crozets. They were sighted at daybreak one 
morning and I first saw them when I came on deck at 
eight bells. They were not far distant, and as I poked 
my head out of the half-deck door I stared at them in 
amazement. 

Across a monstrous foam-streaked sea, through which 
our little barque plunged under her ribbons of tops’ls, 
a bare two miles distant rose a mighty jagged bastion of 
granite. Grey, naked and snow-crowned, it stood out 
against the steel-clear sky, the great sea thundering 
at its base. And, ye gods, what asea! It was im- 
possible to realize the power of those great rollers 
through which we had been running until one saw a 
barrier interposed to their onrush. It made one almost 
hold one’s breath to watch some great roller, winged 
by a thousand miles of storm, rush towards the nearest 
island. With a roar plainly audible on board it hurled 
itself on the rocks, sending the spray flying hundreds 
of feet into the air. One almost looked to see the solid 
granite crumble and give way before such an onslaught, 
but as the foam fell back the rock shone out again, cold, 
glistening and defiant as ever. Never did I see such 
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an awe-inspiring display of the forces of nature as here, 
where these ocean-strongholds oppose their ramparts 
to the mighty sweep of the West Wind and its attendant 
sea. 

The islands have a quite remarkable shape and 
appearance. I think they are of granite formation, 
and wind and sea have worn the rocks into the most 
weird and jagged shapes. The largest of the group is 
called Possession Island, a towering, splintered block 
of stone about 5,000 feet high and some five miles long. 
Off its north-western end is a very remarkable rock. It 
is some hundreds of feet high and pierced by a gigantic 
atch, big enough for a full-rigged ship to sail through. 

North-west and south-east of Possession Island lie 
Hog Island and East Island respectively. Both are 
very lofty and, I believe, quite inaccessible. To the 
south is Penguin Island, a gigantic boulder, 1,000 feet 
high, and to the north, twenty miles away, what are 
called the Apostles, an isolated cluster of rocks of all 
shapes and sizes, seething and spouting foam. 

Everywhere lie sunken reefs with a furious sea breaking 
over them. Heaven help the ship that got in among 
such a devil’s cauldron as the Crozets; there wouldn’t 
be two plates of her hanging together in ten minutes. 
The isolated rocks and the bare splintered tops of the 
larger islands, when viewed from a distance, stick up 
out of the sea like a huge bank of fangs. 

The Crozets are a quite unimportant group, lying 
far out of the ordinary track of vessels and totally 
uninhabited save for the occasional visit of a wandering 
whaleman. They are the resort of huge numbers of 
sea-lions and sea-elephants and one of the breeding- 
places of albatross, molly-hawks and petrels. In the 
clipper-ship days they were the scene of several wrecks. 
An American vessel, the ‘‘ Princess of Wales,’’ was 
wrecked on them in the middle of last century and the 
solitary survivor led a Crusoe-like life on Possession 
Island for a couple of years; supporting himself on the 
flesh of seals, birds’ eggs and Kerguelen cabbage, until 
rescued by a calling sealing-vessel. | He wrote a book 
on his experiences, ‘‘ A voyage to the South Seas,” 
when he came back, which makes interesting reading. 
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If the old man had come so far south in the hope 
of getting plenty of wind he had no cause to complain. 
It blew like ten furies. We got more wind than we 
well knew what to do with, and the night we left the 
Crozets astern it came on to blow in a way that the 
packet-rats called a ‘* rip-snorter.”’ 

The mercury dropped steadily till it looked as if it 
would fall through the bottom of the barometer. The 
wind felt like pins and needles and rose in great gusts. 
The sleet that fell in the driving squalls was not so much 
snow or rain as little splinters of ice; it filled up all the 
corners and froze in a solid mass that made going aloft 
a hazardous performance. Everything was slippery and 
one had to break the frozen mush on the yards with 
numbed fingers to get a grip on the jackstay. 

The sea was a magnificent sight—an endless succession 
of swiftly-moving hollows and ridges. The mighty, 
league-long greybeards, stretching out to the horizon 
on either hand, swept carelessly past the ship, shouldering 
her a point or two off her course, first on one side and 
then on the other, and pouring over both rails in such 
cataracts that from aloft the barque looked like a half- 
tide rock. 

All hands were kept aloft most of the watch passing 
extra gaskets round the sails that were stowed and 
lashing with rovings the heads of those still set. It 
was fine to be aloft above the panorama of that wind- 
swept, regal sea. At times one could have shouted at 
the wild exhilaration of it, but such moments soon 
ended in a shrieking squall of hail that blotted every- 
thing out, and left one only able to hang on, buffeted 
and gasping, with the feeling that one’s ears were being 
cut off by red-hot knives. 

The long Southern night rolled down on us, with 
threat of still worse weather, and the barque’s lurchings 
became more and more violent. A hand had been sent 
to the lee wheel, but it was obvious we were carrying 
more than we could stand and at four bells the order 
was given to take in the main upper tops’l. The fore 
was already fast. 

An awful job the sail gave us. The canvas was frozen 
and as hard as a board. It was as black as the Pit 
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aloft, and we almost lost one another on the yard. But 
it was done at last and the watch sent below, the old 
man being grimly determined to hang on to his fores’l. 
Under that and the narrow band of the lower tops’ls we 
drove blindly all night to the eastward, the watch on 
deck gathered on the poop and two A.B’s at the wheel. 

It was just after daybreak next morning, when the 
star-bowlines were on deck, that we of the port watch 
were aroused out of our bunks by a sudden shout: 

‘* All hands on deck! Out, everybody, smartly ! 
Main hatch has lifted.’’ 

We rushed out, helter-skelter, in answer to the call. 
The main hatch is the most vulnerable part of the ship 
and there was not a moment to lose. One big sea 
would have finished us. 

The ship was being run off before the wind, with the 
captain himself at the helm. The second mate was 
lying flat on the deck to wind’ard with the water swirling 
over him, hanging doggedly on to the tarpaulin to keep 
the loose hatches in place. Chips, naked except for 
his shirt, was sitting astride a corner hatch smiting 
furiously at the wedges with a hammer ; while the watch 
were hastily endeavouring to pass a line from side to 
side to prevent the hatches being washed away. 

The danger was imminent. If once the hatches had 
got adrift the seas would have poured down the hold 
and sunk us in a few minutes. We didn’t need telling 
what to do; we flung ourselves on the hatches and, 
despite the green water pouring in on us, held them 
down in place while two or three of the men hastily 
knocked in a few wedges. 

Well battered and half-drowned as we were we dare 
not let go. Old Jamieson was swept off his feet and 
hurled against the crab-winch. He got a nasty gash 
on the head that stunned him, and Burton and the 
steward carried him along to the fok’s’le. The rest 
of us got the wedges driven home. The immediate 
danger was over, and we started to secure the hatch 
more thoroughly. 

An old mooring-line was brought along from for’ard 
under the mate’s orders. With this we took a number of 
turns round and round the hatch-coamings, sweating each 
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turn tight with the ‘‘ handy billy ’’ and frapping the 
whole lot together. This served to protect the wedges, 
but it was a long job, waist-deep in the pouring seas. 

Eight bells came and went; the galley-fire was out ; 
there was no coffee for anybody and the work went 
on. The whole hundred and twenty fathoms of line 
were served round the coamings, each turn frapped to 
the next, and finally lashed with lengths of rattlin-line 
tightly across the top of the hatch. It was near midday 
before the job was finished and the order given for the 
watch to go below. 

All that day and night the storm lasted. Through- 
out the whole time the old man scarcely left the deck. 
Occasionally he went below to take a look at the bar- 
ometer, or shelter himself for a few moments in the 
companion to drink a cup of coffee brought him by the 
steward. For the rest of the time he stood near the 
weather rail and watched the sea and the ship. He 
hardly spoke and, when he did, it was simply to give an 
order to the officer on watch. 

Our masterful old skipper, I always thought, appeared 
at his best in heavy weather. Personally I always 
felt more comfortable when he was on the poop, and it 
seemed to me the barque herself behaved better under 
the direct eye of her commander. 

He handled her wonderfully. Often, looking at our 
tiny sea-swept hull, with its towering fabric of spar and 
cordage,I marvelled how a man could drive that con- 
trivance of steel and string across five thousand miles of 
stormy ocean and find his way to a particular cluster of 
human habitations on the other side of the globe. 

A seaman, and a master one, was Captain West. 
Skilled in sea-lore and limbed like a Viking, he was no 
unworthy descendant of the Devon sea-dogs of old. 
His powers of endurance were extraordinary. When 
necessity arose he seemed able to do without food or 
sleep indefinitely. Grim and grey of face, with drenched 
side-blown whiskers and indomitable eyes, he would 
stand for hour after hour through day and night by 
weather-rail or helmsman, sole master of his ship and 
crew and, taking counsel of none, beat the storm-fiend 
at his own game. 
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On this occasion he kept the deck for thirty-six hours. 
It was the morning of the second day before the weather 
moderated sufficiently to enable us to make sail, and he 
went below and left the deck to the mate. 

The maintops’l was the first to be put on her again 
and glad we were to be able to set it. We took the 
halyards to the capstan and splashed round the wet 
decks, sweating the leaches taut to the rousing tune of 
‘* Reuben Ranzo.”’ | 


‘“Oh, Ranzo wes no sa-a-ailor, 
Ranzo, bo-o-oys, Ranzo! 
They shipped him aboard of a whaler, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo!”’ 


With the lessening wind the barque began to roll 
heavily, heeling over in sickening lurches, and we hoisted 
the mizen and maintopmast stays’ls to try and steady 
her. The halvards of the latter carried away as we 
hauled it up the stay and the block came down full on 
Mac’s head, hitting him an awful crack. It knocked 
him flat but he was up again in a moment and jumped 
to the downhaul, hauling away cheery as ever with the 
blood trickling down his face and dripping oft the end 
of his yellow beard. Coming on top of what we had 
just been through during the last forty-eight hours, with 
nothing more than sea-biscuits to eat, I thought it a 
fine exhibition of pluck and great-heartedness. Even 
Paddy, who wasn’t given to fulsome flattery, admitted 
Mac had plenty of ‘* guts.” Some, as the poet says, 
are ‘‘ born great’’ and even then can’t live up to it. 
Mac was merely an A.B., but he filled that far-from- 
starry sphere with a right royal sufficiency. 

This was the worst spell of bad weather we had 
during the passage. We did not sight the misty tops 
of Kerguelen, but edged a little to the north’ard and 
left that lonely sentinel of the Antarctic well to the south. 
Snow and blow of course still followed us, but every 
day saw us farther to the east and we began to count the 
days that should bring us to our destination. 

We boys were keenly looking forward to our first 
foreign port. We began to feel we had spent all our 
lives at sea. At least we had learnt a lot since we 
took our last look at old England. The roaring forties 
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are a fine training-ground for sailormen; not even the 
North Atlantic can beat them in the matter of gales 
and big seas. 

Yet these same roaring forties are by no means an 
ancient nursery of seamen. They only emerged from 
their isolation less than a hundred years ago. It was 
the discovery of gold in Australia in 1851 that led to 
their becoming one of the great highways of the world. 
Prior to that date Australian-bound ships ran their 
easting down well north of the fortieth parallel. As 
often as not they called in at the Cape and a hundred 
and forty days was no unusual passage. But the rush 
of gold-seekers that followed upon the first amazing finds 
at Bendigo, Ballarat and elsewhere called for a quicker 
mode of transit, and ship-masters were not long in taking 
advantage of the suggestions of the famous American 
geographer, Lieutenant Maury. 

The latter advocated shaping a great circle course 
from the west of the Cape and reaching almost as far as 
the sixtieth parallel of south latitude. He was careful 
to point out that these heights must only be adventured 
upon in staunchly-built ships, with due regard to the 
season of the year and the welfare of the ship’s company. 

Some sensational runs were made by the giant clippers 
of the early fifties following this extreme course. The 
““Marco Polo,’ commanded by the famous Captain 
Forbes, went out in 1851 and made the passage in 64 
days—easily establishing a record. This was the 
Captain Forbes who afterwards, on the eve of his de- 
parture in command of the ‘‘ Schomberg,’ addressed 
a gathering at Liverpool and concluded by saying, ‘‘ I 
think, ladies and gentlemen, I have surprised you ; now 
I'll surprise the Lord Almighty. Hell or Melbourne in 
sixty days!’ . The plan miscarried, for it was on the 
81st, and not the 6oth, day out that the “‘ Schomberg ”’ 
went ashore 150 miles west of Melbourne and became 
a total wreck, leaving the Master of the World still 
unsurprised. 

Two years later the ‘‘ Red Jacket ’’ made her famous 
run of 69 days from Liverpool to Melbourne by going 
well down into the ‘‘ shrieking fifties,’ though she found 
the cold so intense that she was put down by the head 
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under the weight of frozen spray that sheathed her 
bows and fore rigging. The ‘‘ Sovereign of the Seas,”’ 
too, another American-built ship, made the run in 77 
days. Her captain spoke of it as ‘‘ a long and tedious 
passage,’ and, though he went down to 533° South, 
said he could find no wind. He wanted to steer another 
five degrees nearer the Antarctic circle, but half his ill-clad 
crew were disabled and he had perforce to remain content 
with such gales as the fifty-third parallel could afford him. 

Most clipper-ship captains, however, were content 
to steer due East on attaining 45° or 46° South, leaving 
the Crozets and Kerguelen to the southward. The 
wind in these latitudes could be relied upon to be all 
that the most ardent sail-carrier could desire, though, 
owing to the added length of the meridian, the distance 
covered was a little greater. 

Here it was that the ‘‘ Thermopyle’’ made the 
passage out to Australia in sixty-three days on her 
wonderful first voyage; and again, in 1869, broke all 
previous records from the United Kingdom to Australia 
by picking up her pilot off Port Phillip Heads, sixty 
days out from London. Here, too, the later magni- 
ficent iron and steel clippers ran their easting down. 
In 1898 the ‘‘ Drumalis,’”’ a four-masted barque of 2,450 
tons, established a record of twenty-four days from 
Cape Town to Newcastle, N.S.W.—a wonderful feat 
of sailing—and two years later her passage was repeated 
within a few hours by the “‘ Andorinha,’”’ a huge steel 
four-masted barque, crossing three skysail yards. We 
were with the latter in Newcastle and a dwarf we looked 
beside her, but she had an evil reputation as a ‘‘ wet”’ 
ship and one that lost a man overboard nearly every 
passage. 

For a little over half a century the long trail round 
the Cape and through the roaring forties was dotted 
with the white wings of racing clippers, but with the 
gradual disappearance of the sailing-ship, these heights 
are fast reverting to their former solitude. The steam- 
ship routes to the Colonies hardly invade their stormy 
borders and in any case keep to certain well-defined 
tracks. Save for an occasional wandering whaler or 
seal-fisher the storm-beaten blocks of the Marion Isles, 
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the Crozets, Kerguelen and Heard Island are now 
tarely visited and the wild seas around them are left 
in the undisputed possession of the storm-king. 

The Third Mate, as I think I have mentioned, was 
a perfect encyclopedia of facts about the old-time 
clippers and their wonderful runs, and we listened to his 
yarns with avidity. The old man too, in moments of 
expansiveness, could relate personal experiences of fast 
passages and critical happenings. He had been in 
command of ships since he was twenty-two years of age 
and for nearly a score of years previous to taking over 
the ‘*‘ Arethusa’’ had commanded one of the cracks of 
the Shaw Savill Line to New Zealand. 

He told us one yarn of being dismasted off the Horn 
and struggling under jury rig into a bay on the coast 
of Tierra del Fuego. The mizen mast in its fall had 
crushed in and blocked up the entrance to the lazarette, 
so that it was impossible to get at the provisions. For 
a number of days—I forget exactly how many—all 
hands had subsisted on the few scraps of beef in the 
harness-cask and such birds’ eggs and shellfish as they 
could gather from the rocks. The old man, J remember, 
told us that story one evening on the poop, shortly 
after the unaccountable disappearance of a sea-pie from 
the cabin-pantry. I have no doubt the yarn was true, 
but I think it was intended to point a moral as well 
and induce in us boys a spirit of thankfulness for the 
plentiful fare with which we were provided. 

Unfortunately for the peace of the ship the old man 
and Paddy hated one another. Hardly a week passed 
but the stern masterfulness of the one and the furious 
bad-temper of the other produced a most terrific row. 
Paddy, I must say, never spared himself—or others. He 
was really a good seaman and he fairly boiled over when 
the skipper found fault with the stow of a sail or the 
trim of a yard and talked to him as though he were a 
clumsy hobo working his passage. 

The culminating row of all occurred a few days after 
we passed the Crozets. A little thing started it. We 
had been hauling taut the braces and the old man 
found fault with the trim and told Paddy he was ‘‘ no 
seaman.’’ Paddy flared up and said something about the 
old man coming and trimming the yards himself. 
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‘* What's that you say ?”’ shouted the old man. 

Paddy repeated it: ‘‘ You’d better come and trim 
‘em yourself.” 

The old man exploded at half-cock and the two went 
at it ding-dong in reverberating concussions of language, 
to the intense appreciation of the men. It ended by 
the skipper telling Paddy he ‘‘ wouldn’t carry him as 
ballast ’’ and ordering him to his cabin, where he went 
sullenly, with the thunderous threat hurled after him of 
being ‘‘ covered with broad arrows’”’ as soon as we 
reached port. 

The matter was adjusted between them somehow, 
for Paddy was permitted to resume duty next morning. 
The thunder-cloud still lingered, however, and we were 
on the verge of an electrical discharge every time an 
order was given and obeyed. 

Whether the old man’s temper had been frayed by 
his recent encounter with Paddy or not I don’t know, 
but he was in a very truculent mood for weeks. In the 
longitude of Cape Leeuwin we hauled up a couple of 
points to the north’ard and shaped a course for Kangaroo 
Island. We passed the Cape, the most sou’-westerly 
point of Australia, on April 7th and a day or two later, 
when the air had grown considerably warmer and we 
were bowling comfortably along with the main-royal 
set, some genius discovered that the next day would be 
Good Friday. The men decided to ask the old man fora 
holiday, not, I fear, from religious motives, but as an 
opportunity to wash and mend their dilapidated clothes. 
Accordingly, at eight bells next morning they all marched 
aft, we boys dodging unobtrusively in the rear. The 
old man was majestically pacing the poop and Stedman 
stepped forward as spokesman : 

‘‘ Beggin’ y’r pardon, sir, but seein’ as its Good 
Friday,” he said, ‘“ we’re askin’ you for a day’s holiday, 
to do a bit o’ washin’.”’ 

The old man stopped in his walk, came for’ard to the 
poop rail and surveyed the men comprehensively up 
and down and all over. 

‘“ Do you see that truck?” said he, pointing to the 
golden ball on the main-masthead. 

‘‘ Yes, sir,’ said Stedman. 
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‘* Well,’ said the old man, ‘‘ if the Devil himself 
was sitting up there, piping a general holiday, you’d 
still work. Now,’’—and his voice rose—‘‘ get for’ard 
the whole damn lot of you!”’ 

He resumed his stately walk and the men, realizing 
it was hopeless to look for a soft spot in him, marched 
for’'ard again and were promptly turned to at scrubbing 
paint-work. 

This was the only service I can call to mind ever 
held on the ‘‘ Arethusa.”” We growled of course and 
said hard things about the skipper, but ‘‘ growl you 
may, go you must ”’ held good then and always, and there 
the matter always ended. 

Vessels that fly the red ensign at the gaff are hardly 
notorious for their attention to religious observances. 
The only ‘‘ bibles’ and ‘‘ prayerbooks’’ known 
aboard are those larger or smaller lumps of holystone 
with which the decks are scrubbed. I only met one 
Windjammer whose skipper conducted morning service 
on board every Sunday. We were with her in Iquique 
on my second voyage. 

Her old man used to have planks placed on barrels 
under the poop awning for seats and just before church 
sent the gig away, manned by four apprentices, to pull 
round to other ships in search of church-goers. Several 
skippers used to attend and the service went with a 
swing, a harmonium on the poop sounding very fine, 
but to me the whole proceeding seemed contrary to the 
nature of things. At any rate it would need to have 
done a power of good to counteract its detrimental 
effect upon that ship’s apprentices. The way those 
unfortunate boys used to curse as they sweated her 
old gig about from ship to ship, with a boatload of 
churchgoers in the stern-sheets, would have been an 
education to most people. Several fellows used to go 
just for the fun of being pulled about gratis and listening 
to the oarsmen’s language. 

But though British windjammers are hardly taber- 
nacles of prayer and praise, and Yankee ones are worse, 
those of Latin and Catholic countries pay great attention 
to these matters. Not only Good Friday and Christmas, 
but such holydays as the Annunciation and the Epiphany 
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—‘‘ la fiesta de los tres reyes,’’ as the Spaniards call it— 
are carefully observed. In port once on a Good Friday 
I saw a remarkable ceremony on a Portuguese barque. 
At eight bells in the morning watch the running rigging 
was all slacked up, the yards scandalized and Irish 
pennants left trailing over all. The hands formed up 
in procession and marched round the decks singing and 
carrying with them a straw effigy, that I believe was 
intended to represent Judas Iscariot. This latter was 
hoisted up to the main yardarm and pelted with bottles, 
lumps of coal or anything that came handy. It hung 
there for some hours and was then cut down : something 
heavy must have been tied on its feet for it sank like a 
stone. That ended the ceremony, but not till evening 
were the trailing ropes hauled taut and the cockbilled 
yards trimmed square again. 

But on British and American ships—no! Heaven 
help the man who would leave ropes’ ends adrift on one 
of them—-Good Friday or any other day. 

We made pretty good time across the fringe of the 
Great Australian Bight till we were within three hundred 
miles of Kangaroo Island. Then the wind hauled ahead 
and blew a dead muzzler. For eight long days it hung 
in the east and constrained us to tack every two hours, 
beating every inch of the remaining way across the 
Bight. Coming at the end of a long passage it dis- 
gusted everybody. A solitary whale came up and 
spouted near by, remaining in sight a considerable time, 
while we hurled anathemas at it as the cause of all our 
trouble. 

The constant re-iteration of the order ‘‘ All hands 
‘bout ship!’’ made us very expert at the operation. 
Everyone knew his station and jumped for it smartly 
when the word was given. Port watch for’ard, star- 
board aft, and cook to the fore-sheet was the way of it. 
Then ‘‘ Ready-ho!”’ from the old man and down went 
the helm. ‘“ Hard-a-lee!’’ and the fore and head 
sheets were let fly. Up into the wind’s eye came the 
ship and as she did so ‘‘ Mainsail haul!’’ and the great 
yards swung round, the men taking in the slack and 
shouting for all they were worth. As soon as the main 
was braced up ‘‘ Fore bowline!’’ was the order, and 
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the fore yards were hauled round to the new tack. 
The ship gathered way through the water, the yards 
were trimmed, the fore and main sheets hauled aft and 
the gear coiled up. Twenty minutes sufficed for the 
job and two hours later the performance had all to be 
gone through again. 

In this seesaw fashion we managed to make good 
about twenty-five miles a day. In the course of it we 
zigzagged across the spot where the ship ‘‘ Antelope,” 
bound from Bristol to the Fast Indies, was wrecked 
in the year 1699. Though unrecorded in history books 
the disaster had noteworthy consequences, for the sole 
survivor was one Captain Lemuel Gulliver who has left 
such a universally-known account of his extraordinary 
experiences. 

After about a week of tack and tack we sighted the 
low shores of Kangaroo Island right ahead late one 
afternoon. It was our ninety-seventh day out, and 
delighted we were to see brown earth after so long of 
endless salt water. As though it realized we had won 
through, the wind came fair and we ran in just close 
enough to distinguish the low white cliffs of the island 
and make sure of our position, then stood away on the 
opposite tack to round Cape Borda, the headland at its 
western extremity. 

We passed the latter during the night, ran up the 
Investigator Strait and, when morning broke, found 
ourselves well into the Saint Vincent Gulf and in sight 
of a small island crowned by a lighthouse and signal 
station. We spoke the latter, reporting our name 
and port of departure, and at three in the afternoon 
sighted a low sandy shore right ahead, with a signal- 
station and a few scattered houses in the background. 
It was Port Adelaide. 

Sail was shortened a few minutes later, the anchors 
put over the side and the ensign run up to the gaff-end. 
As we closed with the land we saw a steam-launch coming 
off with the customs officers and port doctor in the 
stern. A ladder was flung over the side and they 
clambered aboard. Down below they went with the 
old man but were up again a minute or two later; 
the ship was rounded to, the tops’ls lowered, and the 
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order given ‘‘ Let go!’’ Chips, standing on the cat- 
head, knocked out the pin of the ring-stopper, the cable 
roared out and we brought up fast to our starboard 
bower in about twelve fathoms of water, distant a 
couple of miles from the land. 

All hands were sent aloft to furl the sails. A ‘‘ harbour 
stow ’’ we gave them, rolling the canvas into a neat 
skin as though it were covered with a jacket, and passing 
the gaskets at regular intervals like seizings. Then, 
after coiling down, all hands were knocked off for the 
test of the day. 

How strange the ship looked and felt as we came out 
on deck after tea for a smoke! After so many days 
with tiers of bellying canvas above our heads—to see 
nothing but the naked spars: instead of the unending 
dip and roll of the hull—to tread a motionless and steady 
deck : in place of the rustle of wind aloft and murmur 
of water overside—an uncanny silence. It all seemed 
very flat. 

All night in was an unmixed pleasure though. We 
stood ‘‘ anchor watch,’’ that is to say each one of us 
had an hour on duty and turned in for the rest of the 
night. My spell was from nine to ten, and after walking 
the deck and trying to realize that here we were— 
anchored on the other side of the world—I was relieved 
by Stedman and went to my bunk. 

I slept like a top and effectually disproved the truth 
of the ancient jest, that when a deep-water sailor gets 
to port he is so accustomed to watch and watch that he 
has to get somebody to throw a bucket of water against 
the window and jangle a bell in his ear every four hours, 
or he would never sleep. It’s a myth, he doesn’t even 
dream. 
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Early next morning a tug came off, passed her hawser 
aboard and towed us up to Port Adelaide. 

My first feeling on reaching port was one of dis- 
appointment. Not at Port Adelaide, which was a 
bright, pleasant little place with inhabitants hospitality 
itself, but from the very fact that we were in harbour 
again and that the sight and movement of the sea were 
shut out for a season. After all, the way of life in 
Adelaide was very similar to that we had set out from, 
14,000 miles away. The regular hours for work and 
meals, the traffic in the streets, the shops, even the very 
look of the buildings and appearance of the land itself, 
were not so very different. Australia was but another 
England, and orderly rows of houses seemed a poor 
substitute for long-ridged rollers,and a milkman’s cart 
for a sea-shouldering whale. 

Gone was the sense of vastness, of loneliness, of 
titanic grandeur or untroubled beauty, and all the magic 
and the mystery of the sea. In its place was the well- 
known routine of daily work and nightly sleep, of dusty 
solid earth and unimaginative days. ‘* Who hath 
desired the sea? the sight of salt water unbounded,” 
esteeming ‘‘ her excellent loneliness’’ rather than the 
comfortable ways of well-trodden cities? I know not 
what ancestral longing stirred in my blood, nor what dim 
avatar possessed me, but certainly I desired it beyond 
all that foreign lands could offer. The feeling remained 
throughout my sea-life and made me never sorry to 
exchange even the quaint picturesqueness of Japan, 
the mysterious jungles of Malaya, or the snowy Andes 
of Ecuador for the fascination of the lonely sea. 

Not that I didn’t enjoy our stay in Port Adelaide. 
Far from it. The Colonies are a very pleasant part of 
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the world in which to spend a week or two, the Colonials 
the nicest people imaginable and we took advantage 
of both the one and the other. There could not be a 
more delightful port of call for voyagers across the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans than Australia, and as a port 
of call I appreciated it. But when all is said and done, 
the earth is a globe mostly covered with water and 
though, it is true, pieces of land are stuck here and 
there about the seas, they are merely in the proportion 
of one to five, and this earth of ours isevidently intended 
for sailormen and the adoption of a seafaring life. 

Nevertheless in the scheme of things ports fill a place 
and at this—our first—we looked with interest. 

Our days from dawn to dusk were occupied in work 
on board. We had first of all to unbend the sails and 
rig cargo gear in readiness for the stevedores’ men. A 
gang came aboard on the second morning, hatches were 
taken off and the process of discharging commenced. 
Only about half our cargo we found was for Adelaide, 
the remainder was consigned to Newcastle, our next 
port of call, A heterogeneous assortment of goods 
was soon being hoisted out of the hold. Cases of 
whisky and foodstuffs, crates of machinery and hard- 
ware, bales of various kinds, drain-pipes, cement and 
corrugated iron, were swung ashore in a continuous 
stream. 

Stevedores did all the work ; the ship’s company had 
no concern with the cargo. We were all employed in 
chipping and painting overside and, as the holds began 
to empty, in scraping and painting the stringers and 
’tween-deck beams. From six in the morning till the 
same hour in the evening our day’s work lasted, after 
that we were free to do as we liked. 

Most evenings we went ashore. We found Port 
Adelaide a cheery, go-ahead little town, very pleased 
to greet apprentices. The first place we made for was 
the Missions to Seamen, the padre of which had been down 
on board as soon as we made fast. It proved to be a 
snug little rendezvous, with a reading-room where 
writing materials were provided for all comers. Good 
use we made of the latter during our first few evenings 
in port. The Missions to Seamen, as I then for the first 
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time realized, does a fine work for sailors in the seaports 
of the world. North, south, east and west flutters the 
‘* Flying Angel,’’ assuring seafarers of a hearty welcome 
and all those English virtues and characteristics one 
misses after long sojourn in far seas and foreign lands. 
Its padres are the finest type of sky-pilot—real ‘‘ men ’”’ 
as well as parsons. Sailors as a rule don’t take kindly 
to clergymen, but the Mission padres are in a class 
apart, and so regarded. There are few seafarers who 
haven’t at some time or other received a good turn from 
one of them. In the “‘ Arethusa’’ we had to thank 
them for many a pleasant day and jovial evening from 
Cape Town and Calcutta to ’Frisco and the States, 
besides other kindnesses of no less worth. 

After the Mission the next place we hunted up was a 
restaurant, and were agreeably surprised to find we could 
get a good dinner of meat and two vegetables for four- 
pence. We didn’t neglect that side of the amenities 
of shore-life, either. 

The people proved very kind and friendly. They 
are much more free and easy than folk in England and 
seem to have a soft spot in their hearts for sailors. All 
sorts of people came down to look over the ship and a 
number of invitations to houses ashore were extended 
to us in consequence. There was only one other sailing- 
ship in port besides ourselves—the ‘‘ Torrens,” a regular 
South Australian trader—so hospitality was concen- 
trated upon us two. We went to several picnics and 
almost every other evening one of us was out to supper 
and a sing-song somewhere. 

Two or three times we went up to Adelaide, the capital 
of South Australia, and a very fine city. The main 
thoroughfare—Rundle Street—is wide and tree-lined, 
with handsome public buildings standing in their own 
grounds on either side. The Torrens Gardens, the 
city’s place of recreation, is a delightful spot with lakes 
and meadows and woodlands well laid out. It was 
moonlight the first time we went there, and a beautiful 
prospect it presented in the soft silvery light. 

One Sunday Paddy and I set off early on a long ex- 
cursion. Keeping parallel to the coast we had a 
twenty-five mile tramp in the direction of Port Wakefield 
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The coast was low and swampy, but a line of hills—the 
Gawler Range—was visible all the time inland. 

We took our revolvers with us in the hope of getting 
a little sport. We didn’t bag much; only, in fact, a 
couple of small birds like sparrows. Paddy possessed 
a little derringer and I, contrary to all regulations, 
had brought away a revolver and box of cartridges 
from which we had extracted the bullets and filled 
them up with buck-shot. The change was very detri- 
mental to the rifling; I don’t think it made much 
difference to the birds. 

I always carried that revolver with me and several 
times it nearly got me into trouble. Once, during an 
excursion up the Saint John’s River in Florida, a party 
of us were pulling up a snag-infested creek, with low 
swamp jungle growing on its banks. Rounding a bend 
we espied a herd of small black pigs rooting in the tangled 
grass. 

‘‘ Peccaries, by Jove!’’ said the Fourth, ‘‘ shoot, 
Clemmy, shoot !’’ 

I shot and mercifully missed, for hardly had the 
echoes died away before an old nigger popped his head 
up and shouted indignantly : 

‘What you’ do’an to dem pigs?” 

They were no more wild than we were—not so much 
in fact—and we thought it best hurriedly to ‘bout ship 
and clear out of that over-civilised stream. 

The last Sunday we spent in Adelaide it blew a gale. 
Several lighters broke adrift from their moorings, the 
Lightship in the bay parted her cable and drove ashore 
and the mailboat was delayed some hours by the short 
nasty sea that set up. We ran out extra moorings, 
made all snug aloft and congratulated ourselves we 
weren't at sea. The lightning was incessant and a tree 
close at hand was struck, but the ship sustained no 
damage. It was a new experience to be on board in a 
storm and to hear no cry of ‘‘ All hands!” no crash of 
breaking seas, nor be called upon to spend hours in a 
hard tussle aloft. 

The gale had blown itself out by next morning and 
the work of unloading was not interrupted. We moved 
the ship over to Government Wharf during the day 
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as much of our cargo consisted of stores for the dockyard 
there, and made fast under the stern of H.M.S. 
“* Protector,” the new Australian cruiser that had just 
been added to the Imperial Navy. She was a very 
smart little vessel and the people were very proud of her. 

Several of our men cleared out that night. Amongst 
them were Johnson and the sailmaker, both of whom 
we could very well spare; Lopez also and Schmidt 
disappeared. Seamen were plentiful in the port just 
then, so the old man didn’t trouble to search for the 
absentees but wrote them off as deserters. 

The old ‘‘ Torrens’’ was lying near us and several 
times we went on board her. She was quite a famous 
old craft and for long years was one of the most popular 
passenger ships in the Australian trade. She was of 
composite construction, built by Laing of Sunderland 
in 1875, and very heavily sparred. Her popularity 
was due to her fine sea-qualities, for she was not only 
very fast and dry in heavy weather, but could wing her 
way in light airs when other ships had difficulty in 
keeping steerage way. The famous novelist, 
Joseph Conrad, was for some time mate of her. She 
left port before us and had a very stormy passage home, 
ending up by running a vessel down in the mouth of the 
Thames—through no fault of her own. It was her last 
voyage under the British flag, for on reaching London 
she was sold to the Italians, to spend her old age under 
an alien name—the fate of many a fine clipper. 

In three weeks our consignment of cargo for Adelaide 
was discharged, and with the last load swung ashore we 
started to bend sail again. The same evening we said 
goodbye to all the friends we had made, and quite a 
number of them came down next day to see us off. Our 
moorings had been singled up in the forenoon, and at 
midday the captain came on board with the ship’s 
papers and four new hands in place of those who had 
deserted. 

A little ‘‘ puffing Billy ’’ of a tug was made fast for’ard, 
our mooring-lines were let go and as they fell with a 
splash into the dock, goodbyes were shouted, the ensign 
was dipped and we were off. 

An hour later we passed the Snapper, rounded Pelican 
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Point, and commenced to set sail. Off Glenelg the tug 
let go and one after another the kites were piled on her. 

For all our pleasant memories of Adelaide I jumped 
aloft with delight to cast loose the gaskets. Very 
different the setting out seemed from our previous 
one: that was only four short months ago, but we had 
learned a lot in the meantime. We boys looked on the 
royals now as our own property and could furl them and 
be back on deck ten minutes after the order to lay aloft ; 
a downright disgrace it would have been for one of the 
men to have got there before us. 

The food, too, was no longer nauseating, nor watch 
and watch a hardship; our stock of knowledge was 
increasing daily and we took pride in jumping to an 
order. Moreover, we stood our ‘“‘ wheels”’ and 
‘* lookouts,’”’ and were learning to regard sea-boots as 
effeminate and to affect a ‘‘ hard case’’ bearing in face 
of the day’s duties. 

A fresh breeze was blowing down the Gulf and we 
slipped gaily through the water, hoisting t’gans’ls to 
the tune of ‘‘ Whisky Johnny ’’ and sending the royal 
yards aloft to a rattling hand-over-hander. 

Glenelg soon dropped astern and with the breeze 
fair on the quarter and all sail set and drawing, a course 
was shaped for the inside passage and the watch ordered 
below. 

It was fine to be at sea again with canvas a-stretch 
and the lipper of water overside. The hull lifted, the 
good sticks leaned and I realized then what later I grew 
heartily convinced of, that it’s a grand thing to have 
a hand to the wheel, the tops’ls sheeted home, and the 
world, the flesh and the devil fading out astern. 

The wind being fair the old man determined to run 
through Backstairs Passage, the strait between the 
eastern end of Kangaroo Island and the mainland. We 
managed to scrape through that narrow waterway 
successfully and a good many miles it saved us. All 
that night we ran steadily to the southeast, the coast of 
Victoria hull down to port and a spanking breeze a-rustle 
overhead. 

We were kept at it till late clearing up the decks and 
getting rid of the inevitable litter of a spell in port. 
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The old man was steadily pacing the poop ; we had not 
seen much of him in Adelaide, now he let us know that 
he was still in command. 

After glancing at us once or twice he came down the 
poop ladder and looked Gilroy up and down as though 
he found him profoundly interesting. It was discon- 
certing, particularly as the shirt ‘‘ Crackers ’’ was wearing 
was none of the cleanest. The old man looked hard at 
it for a few moments, then told him to get a bucket of 
water anda broom. Gilroy did so and put them down 
in silence. 

‘“ Now,” said the old man, ‘‘ take your shirt and 
trousers off and scrub them. And see you get ’em 
CLEAN !”’ 

He went back to the poop while Gilroy, who was 
wearing nothing beyond shirt and trousers, stripped 
and spent half-an-hour on his knees scrubbing hard. 
He squirmed a good deal during the process, for the 
mates didn’t trouble to hide their amusement and 
Gilroy found it difficult to be naked and dignified as 
well. He was feeling very aggrieved when later he 
trooped along to the half-deck, mother-naked, and with 
his wet clothes on his arm. Our light-hearted condole- 
ments didn’t do much to soothe his ruffled feelings. 

The breeze held fair and enabled us to make the 
passage of the Bass Straits and so avoid rounding 
Tasmania, which would have added some hundreds of 
miles to the length of the passage. At sunset on the 
fifth day out we sighted King Island ahead. It lies 
full in the fairway of the strait and has been the scene 
of innumerable wrecks. At midnight, we passed 
through the Narrows, off Flinders Island: the rocky 
cliffs came down on either side within a few cables’ 
lengths of the ship. Fortunately the breeze held fair’; 
to have tacked through such a place would have been 
well-nigh impossible. All hands were on deck for a 
couple of hours while the navigation was most intricate, 
but before dawn the last outlying rocks were well astern 
and we were stemming the waters of the wide Pacific. 

At the first glance that ocean justified its name. It 
was only a glance though, for that very night it took 
pains to undeceive us and we had an astonishing electric 
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storm. The sea did not rise very much but flashed 
and flickered all over with phosphorescent light. The 
water sparkled so brightly that we hauled some of it up 
in a bucket to investigate the reason of its strange 
illumination, but were no wiser when we had done so. 
The weird shapes of corposants alit on our spars, un- 
cannily running up and down in pale livid flames. The 
lightning display too was most curious—broad sheets 
erratically switching on and off like a gigantic electric- 
light. 

“For an hour or two the disturbance lasted and proved 
the precursor of a stiff blow from the north-west, of the 
type known as a ‘‘ brickfielder.” The wind sprang 
up with extraordinary rapidity and the incessant lightning 
was no longer sheet but forked, while the thunder gave 
off a continuous ear-splitting roll of sound. To work 
aloft under such conditions was anything but pleasant, 
though a ship offers so many points to the electric fluid 
that she is seldom severely struck. 

Tropical and semi-tropical thunderstorms, neverthe- 
less, are the deuce; their intensity is absolutely un- 
approached by their counterparts in higher latitudes. 

hose of New York are bad enough, but the worst that 
ever I experienced were in the Banda and Arafura Seas. 
They made one think that the end of the world was at 
hand. Defoe has a story in one of his books to the 
effect that several men on a ship cruising among the 
Moluccas were turned stone deaf by a single terrific 
burst of thunder. From what I have encountered in 
those same seas, I can well believe the incident was 
founded on fact. 

We made land on the port bow on the forenoon of the 
next day, the 23rd of May, and were off Newcastle Heads 
by eight bells in the afternoon. As we drew near we 
could make out the position of the port by the veritable 
forest of masts that rose up over the low foreshore. Our 
tops’l and t’gallant halyards were let run as soon as we 
observed a tug coming out to us. There was a few 
minutes haggling on the part of the tug-boat skipper 
and our old man, but it didn’t do to dawdle, for the 
breeze had hauled into the south-east and was blowing 
freshly dead on shore. A bargain was quickly struck, 
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the tug’s hawser was passed aboard and, as she forged 
ahead, we laid aloft to hand our canvas. 

Pretty soon it became evident we were not going to 
have things all our own way. Wind and sea were 
setting us down to leeward of the harbour mouth and, 
for all our footy little tug could do, we were unable to 
hold our own. ‘The tug-boat struggled gamely and 
nearly burst her boiler in the attempt to hold us. But 
from the first it was a losing fight. | We were showing 
a high side out of water, owing to the/quantity of cargo 
we had. discharged in Adelaide, and every minute the 
rising wind and sea set us nearer to the rocks on the 
northern shore. 

The old man hung on till he saw there was no chance 
to weather them, then gave the order to loose tops’ls 
and t’gallants’ls and cast off the tug-boat. Damning 
the latter heartily, we let the hawser go, made sail and 
began to claw our way off the coast. To beso near and 
yet so far was exasperating, and the hopes wehad enter- 
tained of a Saturday night ashore vanished with the 
receding shore-line.. But worse was to come. 

It was ‘‘ all hands on deck ’’—it had been ever since 
breakfast—and throughout that night there was no 
sleep for anybody. We spent the whole time beating 
off and on, going about every two hours. Wearisome 
work it was ; we would beat up to wind’ard and, having 
got weather board enough, stand in for the land again. 
It was after noon the next day—Sunday, to boot— 
before we were back in our old position off the harbour- 
mouth, with signals flying for a tug—a real one this time, 
and not a confounded kerosene-tin fitted with a screw. 

We were so tired we could have dropped off to sleep 
as we hauled; everybody had been on deck for over 
thirty hours, going hard all the time. The sight of a 
tug—a big, powerful boat—coming out, woke us up and 
we speedily got her hawser aboard and headed in for the 
harbour mouth. Lying almost in the fairway what 
should we see but the masts of a barquentine sticking 
up above water, that we were told had hit the rocks 
and foundered the previous night. We had had a 
gtuelling, but fared better than she did. 

It was growing dusk before we made fast. We tied 
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up some distance up stream alongside the ‘‘ Iredale,” 
the very ship that, strange to say, we had laid alongside 
in the East India docks five months previously. We 
didn’t spend much time looking about us ; as soon as the 
lines were fast, we rolled into our bunks, hardly stopping 
to drink a pannikin of tea, and slept the sleep of the 
just till five-thirty next morning. 

When we turned out we were in a better condition 
to take stock of our surroundings. It was a busy 
scene that greeted us. The harbour was a wonderful 
sight by reason of the great number of deep-sea sailing- 
ships then in port. There were no less than a hundred 
and sixteen of them when we artived, not counting 
steamers or coasters, and a grand show they made. 
Right away from Queen’s Wharf, just inside the Bluff, 
up past the Dyke they lay in an unbroken line as far 
as Waratah, or ‘‘ Siberia,’ as it was called, from its 
remoteness to everywhere else. In the Dyke, where 
we were lying, the ships lay three deep and there was a 
double row of them over on the other side at Stockton. 
Masts and yards were packed as thick as bristles on a 
hedgehog. During the day there was as much activity 
afloat as ashore, in consequence of the tremendous number 
of steam-launches, ferry-steamers, chandlers’ boats and 
ships’ gigs dodging about among the shipping. 

The first thing we did was to put the gig overside. 
After breakfast three of us and Paddy pulled the old 
man up to town and landed him at the Custom House 
steps. It was my first experience as an oarsman and 
not a happy one. We landed the skipper without 
mishap and were told to return to the ship. A gentle 
breeze was blowing in our favour and, the boat being 
fitted with a dipping lug, Paddy determined to sail. 
It was an unwise decision and landed us in a howling 
mess in no time. 

All three of us knew as little about stepping amast 
in a seaway as a cow does of handling a musket. Our 
inexperience caused Paddy to curse frantically. The 
sail was set somehow and we had got perhaps a quarter 
of a mile on our way when an oar fell overboard. Having 
once got the sail set Paddy was loath to lowerit, and we 
stood after the oar. Pick the wretched thing up we 
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couldn’t. We sailed over it or passed it out of reach 
or missed it altogether—anything but what we wanted 
todo. Paddy’s curses only made us blunder more. 

Our efforts were interrupted by a tremendous hail 
above our heads and, looking up, we saw the bows of a 
large sailing-vessel right on top of us. Paddy stopped 
swearing, grabbed an oar and sculled with all his might. 
We just managed to escape, but only just—cleared her 
cutwater but got a glancing blow from the bows that 
knocked us all in a heap. To an accompaniment of 
threats and howls we bumped and drifted aft, while a 
line of heads dotting the big ship’s bulwarks gave us hot 
and hasty advice. 

After that we soberly set to and recovered our oar. 
Paddy was like a volcano on the edge of eruption. He 
made us pull all the way back to the ship, and pull our 
hardest, under the fire of his scorching remarks. It was 
our first experience of boating, but before we left New- 
castle we had learnt something about handling oar and 
sail. 

We only stayed at the Dyke a few davs, then shifted 
down to Queen’s Wharf to discharge our cargo. Queen’s 
Wharf was the best berth in port and only a couple of 
minutes’ walk from Hunter Street, Newcastle’s principal 
thoroughfare. Just ahead of us lay the lofty 
‘* Andorinha,”’ her skysail yards almost out of sight, 
and astern the ‘‘ Forfarshire,’’ one of the cracks of the 
Shire Line. 

Stevedores again did all the work of unloading, the 
crew being employed in chipping and painting overside. 
We boys were put cleaning brasswork and attending to 
the gig. 

A couple of mornings later J felt very sick when I 
woke and didn’t turn out with the others. The old 
man sent for me in the course of the morning and gave 
me a tumblerful of castor oil. He informed me as he 
did so that he wasn’t going to have any sick boys on 
board and,if Ididn’t turn to,I could pack my bag and 
go to hell and the hospital. I turned to: and decided 
next time I laid up it should be something fatal, lesser 
ailments weren’t worth it. 

Castor-oil—how we hated it! The beastly stuff 
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was Captain West’s unfailing remedy ; he applied it for 
every complaint human flesh is heir to. On one occasion 
Nils fell down the hold ; the poor beggar fell a full thirty 
feet and dropped across the keelson. We hauled him 
up on a hatch and by the time we got him on deck the 
old man was along with a stiff dose of castor-oil. By 
good luck Nils had no bones broken and, after two or 
three days in his bunk, was able to get about again. 
I have no doubt the old man considered it was his 
castor-oil that did it: he would have used it for re- 
suscitating a corpse. 

Most of our evenings we spent ashore. We found 
Newcastle a very lively and pleasant little town; with 
so many ships in harbour the atmosphere of the place 
was of the sea salty. Badge-caps of apprentices were 
thicker in Hunter Street than blackberries on a hedge 
in September. Our own houseflag and badge was a 
diagonal silver bar on a red field and, the ship not being 
notorious for high living, was known as ‘‘ the white 
streak of starvation on the Red Sea of misery.’ Be- 
sides apprentices, there were any number of officers 
and seamen about too, but the reefers, being in uniform, 
made the gallantest show. It would have taken a 
bold man to have shouted ‘‘ Light the binnacle, boy !”’ 
—the epithet often called after a brassbounder in sailor 
town—in Hunter Street on a Saturday night. 

Different cliques and different companies had their 
favourite haunts, which strangers didn’t enter uninvited. 
There was one hotel, the ‘‘ Carrington,’ which was 
common property. It was the best-known hostelry in 
town, chiefly in consequence of the popularity of a bar- 
maid there—Nell, by name—who was often known to 
present half a sovereign to a hard-up customer. Her 
fame at that time spread over the seven seas, and dis- 
credited indeed was the man who hadn’t drunk a 
schooner of beer at the ‘‘ Carrington.’’ 

A good meal at a restaurant, a walk round the town, 
the making of a few purchases from the scanty funds 
doled out to us by the skipper, and a glass of beer at 
‘ The Pilgrims’ Rest,’ made up our evening’s enter- 
tainment. There was rarely anything more riotous 
than high spirits and practical jokes—for one thing 
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everybody was always hard up. The Colonial beer, 
though, had a reputation for headiness. ‘‘ Sheoke”’ 
beer it was called and old Australian traders used to 
spread a net under the gangway, called therefrom 
the ‘‘ sheoke net,’’ whose office it was to save mariners 
who ‘‘ missed stays’’ when coming aboard from falling 
into the dock. Each morning the ends of the net were 
hauled up and its slumbering occupants bundled out 
on deck. 

A great institution was the sheoke-net and saved from 
a watery end many a mariner whom it would be harsh 
to call drunk. ‘* Drunk”’ is an opprobrious term and 
implies a state of intoxication absolute and irredeemable. 
What it means to be really ‘‘ drunk’’ is well-suggested 
by a little yarn that often went the rounds. . 

It is said that late one night in Melbourne a well- 
primed seaman returned on board his ship, staggered 
up the gangway and collapsed on deck, where he lay 
sleeping peacefully. The mate came on board soon 
after and, seeing somebody ‘‘ dead-oh,”’ whistled for the 
night-watchman. ‘* What the hell’s this?’ said he, 
‘““take this man for’ard; he’s dead drunk!’’ The 
watchman bent over the prostrate form for a moment, 
then looked up cheerfully, ‘‘ No, sir, ’e ain’t drunk,” 
he said, ‘‘ 1 saw ’im move!” 

The Third Mate left us before we had been long in 
Newcastle. He was paid off by the old man and, 
personally, I saw him go with more than a tinge of regret. 
He was a good sailor, bold and very daring, but his 
temper was like a wildcat’s and the atmosphere was 
certainly clearer after his departure. He didn’t return 
to Adelaide ; he stayed ashore for a few weeks, and he 
and I had some long tramps together into the country 
and up the Hunter River. Then he signed away as 
Third Mate on a hard-case Yankee barque. The 
unofficial designation of the Third Officer on those ships 
was ‘‘ blower and striker ’’ and Paddy would have filled 
the post to a nicety. His ship sailed before we did and 
I never saw him again. 

About this time we had a succession of hard gales 
of wind. From our berth at Queen’s Wharf we could 
see the harbour-mouth and the whitetopped racing 
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seas outside and it was matter for congratulation to us 
that we were snug in port. Other ships were not so 
fortunate and there were quite a number of wrecks and 
mishaps on the coast about that time. A steamer went 
ashore just south of the Bluff and a schooner was dis- 
masted, but the most spectacular happening was the 
attempt of the ‘‘ Norma,’’ a 4-masted bald-headed 
barque, to enter port under her own sail. She ran for 
the harbour without waiting for a tug, but failed to 
weather the reef on the northern side of the entrance 
(the still-standing sticks of the barquentine might have 
warned her), and was within an ace of coming to grief. 
She made a running moor to seaward of the rocks, let go 
both anchors and brought up within a stone’s throw 
of disaster. She was in the backwash of the broken 
water from the reefs and we looked every minute to see 
her cables part and herself drive ashore. 

The lifeboat went out and made fast alongside, but 
the skipper wouldn’t abandon her and signalled for a 
tug. Several went to her assistance but couldn’t do 
anything, hawser after hawser parting like rotten thread. 

The cables held and the lifeboat stuck to her. All 
night she lay almost in the smother of the reef, and next 
morning the ‘‘ Champion,’’ the most powerful tug on the 
coast, arrived from Sydney. The latter got a 43-inch 
steel wire hawser aboard and after a hard tussle hauled 
her out, made a wide sweep in the offing and towed her 
safely into port. For the twenty-four hours she had 
been in her perilous position she was in full view of a 
large part of the shipping in port, and we cheered her 
and the ‘‘ Champion ’’ lustily as she towed past to her 
berth up the Dyke. 

Soon after this, our cargo being all discharged and 
freights so low there was little likelihood of a charter, we 
took in some ballast and shifted ship to a lying-up berth 
at Siberia. We towed up past all the shipping, and a 
brave show they made. Every sort of rig and nationality 
was represented. There were tall and stately British 
clippers, four and five-masted American schooners, 
white-painted South Sea traders from the Islands, huge 
port-painted Frenchmen, sharp black-hulled Germans, 
hard-case Nova Scotiamen, Italians, Norwegians and 
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Danes—graceful clippers and lumbering sea-waggons, 
barques, barquentines and schooners, lofty or squat, 
smart or lubberly, with a sprinkling of steamers and 
coasting-vessels and a whole medley of smaller craft. 

I noticed the ‘‘ Peter Iredale,’ one of the vessels 
we nearly chose in preference to the ‘‘ Arethusa,’’ 
a large four-masted barque with a tremendous sheer ; 
the ‘“‘ Alice,” a full-rigged Frenchman, said to be the 
loftiest ship afloat. She crossed skysail yards above 
very deep sails and we called her the ‘‘ giblet-pie”’ 
because she was all legs and wings. Then there was the 
‘* Folus,’”’ a South-Sea whaler and an almost extinct 
type of vessel. Her cook had a wonderful collection 
of shells gathered from the Island beaches, some of them 
as big as footballs and of the weirdest shapes. There 
was the 30-years old ‘* Sierra Nevada,” one of the 


‘* white-blocked, majestic Sierras, 
Divine bright ships, the waters’ standard-bearers ”’ 


as Masefield calls them ; the ‘‘ Drumalis,’’ with a record 
run to her credit ; the green-painted ‘‘ Pericles,’’ one of 
the Aberdeen White Stars, then on her last voyage under 
the British flag; and the “‘ New York,’’ one of the 
famous American wooden clippers, a relic of the golden 
age of Yankee shipping and the great days of the 
‘* forty-niners.”’ 

We went aboard the latter a few days afterwards. 
She was then Chinese-owned and carried a crew of 
Chinks ; they paid not the slightest attention to us as 
we made a tour of her decks. She was a most inter- 
esting old vessel; her masts were extraordinarily thick, 
wooden of course, and magnificent sticks of pine. The 
deck-fittings were of solid teak lavishly carved, with 
brass-work everywhere. She owned a monkey-poop 
and long fok’sle-head, with a fitted jibboom and dolphin 
striker all complete. Her tonnage was not more than 
800 tons. 

Atrived at Siberia, there began for us a long wait. 
Our days were occupied in the interminable job of 
scraping and painting the ship inside and out. The 
men were at it all day, but we boys spent a lot of our time 
in the boat. We pulled the old man up to Newcastle 
every morning and brought him back for dinner. Often 
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we were out in the afternoon as well on fishing excursions. 
We pulled leisurely up the Hunter River amid very 
pretty scenery, stopping every now and then to fish. 
We made some good hauls, mostly of small kinds of 
which I never learnt the name. It was a much more 
pleasant way of spending the afternoon than on a stage 
slung over the ship’s side, tapping away with a chipping- 
hammer. 

Coming round the coast the old man had made some 
big catches of snapper and barracoutta. The first 
is much esteemed in Australia though, to my mind, the 
second is a far finer fish. It is caught with a piece of 
white rag in the same way as bonito, but in this case 
the line is trailed astern. The barracoutta is a fine 
swimmer and the best time to try for them is when the 
ship is travelling fast through the water. It is a long 
lean fish, very like a pike, about the same size and fully 
as ferocious. It isn’t safe to bathe in waters where 
barracoutta are about, for they will snap at anything 
and even take a piece out of one’s leg. 

A still bigger fish of which we caught several specimens 
in the Western Pacific was the albicore, a very solid 
fellow, sometimes five feet long. Unlike barracoutta, 
albicore will only bite when the bait is moving slowly, 
but both fight desperately when hooked, and more than 
once broke our lines and got away. 

We were so far out at Waratah that we only went 
up to town on Saturday nights. It was a three and a 
half mile walk and no easy one at that. The first part 
of the way was over wide swamps, half-filled with rubbish 
and a perfect paradise for mosquitoes. Thereafter 
we had to walk the whole length of the Dyke, with its 
endless line of ships; it meant jumping over mooring- 
ropes and wires every few feet and was more like a 
hurdle-race than a walk. Finally, we took a ferry-boat 
and were landed at the foot of Hunter Street. And 
when the evening was over we had the whole steeple- 
chase back again. 

Sundays were our best days. There was no work 
doing then and lots of people came down on board, 
after the pleasant manner of the Colonies, to look over 
the ship. In regular parties they came and we had 
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great times showing them round. Invariably they 
asked us to come up and visit them at their homes and 
pleasant evenings the return calls always resulted in. 

We conceived a great liking for Australia—‘‘ God’s 
own country,’ in the language of the halfdeck. And 
the Cornstalks themselves are hard to beat for open- 
handed hospitality. Their manners haven’t the stiff- 
ness of those at home and I wasn’t surprised to find that 
a large part of the population are, or have been, sea- 
faring men. There used to be a saying that in the 
Colonies 

‘* Flowers have no smell, 
Birds no song, 
And women no virtue.” 
The first two may be true, though one might quote the 
eucalyptus and the laughing jackass; the third is an 
unfounded libel. 

After nearly six weeks at ‘‘ Siberia’’ we heard one 
morning that we were chartered, and proceeded to shift 
ship down to the coal-tips to take in our ““ stiffening ”’ 
—yjust sufficient coal, that is, to ballast the ship. It only 
took a few hours to shoot aboard and then commenced 
another wait, this time lying moored out in the stream, 
to discharge our stone ballast. 

The ballast was in the form of broken bricks and 
rubble and proved hard work to discharge. It had to 
be shovelled into baskets, heaved up on the winch and 
emptied into lighters alongside. Having fairly fine 
lines, the ‘‘ Arethusa’’ needed a deal of stiffening and 
much care to keep her in trim. 

On a subsequent visit to Newcastle the ballast was 
nearly the cause of our being locked up. We had come 
round from a little place in the Spencer Gulf, where we 
had discharged and taken in five hundred tons of soil 
as ballast. Rabbits had been very plentiful there and 
by way of recreation we had caught large numbers, 
digging them out of their burrows and putting them 
down the hold alive, with the idea of having a supply 
of fresh meat when we wanted it. 

On arriving in Newcastle the Customs officers came 
aboard and somehow or other heard of the live-stock 
down below. Now, as everybody knows but we had 
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forgotten, rabbits are the curse of Australia, and the 
Chief Custom officer nearly had a seizure when he 
realized what we had got aboard. MHe talked to the 
captain in a way the latter was entirely unaccustomed 
to and, to wind up, put the ship in quarantine. There 
we had to remain until we had laboriously dug over 
every inch of that ballast and killed every rabbit in it, 
and not till the port officials were fully satisfied there 
wasn’t a live bunny left were we allowed to get on with 
our legitimate business. 

Lying as we were in midstream we were not able to 
go ashore but visited some of the ships near us and got 
very friendly with their apprentices, especially on the 
‘‘Inverkip.’”’ There were four of the latter, all wild 
Scotsmen and very nice fellows. We spent alternate 
evenings in each other’s halfdecks. Their skipper was 
a good sort and had his wife and children with him; 
altogether the ‘‘ Inverkip’’ had the name of a happy 
ship. It came as a grievous shock to us when we 
arrived home to learn that she had been run down by 
a steamer, only a week or so previously, when home- 
ward-bound, some sixty miles south-west of the Fastnet. 
Everybody on board was lost except the carpenter, 
who managed to scramble up the steamer’s bows as she 
backed out. The news grieved us heartily ; ‘‘ lost with 
all hands’’ is a bitter epitaph for a ship, and the fre- 
quency of it lends a grim propriety to the Mariners’ 
Society’s motto: ‘* There is sorrow on the sea.”’ 

Ships were daily leaving Newcastle, bound, for the 
most part, to the West Coast, and on the roth of July, 
after nearly eight weeks in port, we got our orders and 
heard we were chartered for Callao. The news 
pleasantly surprised us, for Callao is about the best port 
on the western seaboard of South America. 

We found we had a foul hawse to clear when we came 
to heave the cablesin. We had boxed the compass every 
flood and ebb and the result was a fine ‘‘ hurrah’s nest ”’ 
to disentangle. Four hours it took us, shackling and 
unshackling, riding to a creaky coir spring, and swinging 
in a bowline under the bows. ‘‘ Clearing hawse’’ is a 
job richly productive of accidents but we managed 
without mishap and towed down to the coal-tips. 
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Loading, once started, didn’t take long. The lines 
were barely fast before the first truck-load was rattling 
down the shoots. For the next thirty-six hours we 
were hidden under a black pall of dust and all hands 
were kept busy down below, trimming the coal as it 
came in. Half-choked and black as sweeps, we were 
sufficiently thankful when the last load had been hurled 
below and we hauled off to the buoys to prepare for sea. 

A wash-down worked wonders with the barque’s 
appearance. Sail was bent, hatches battened down. 
ports and spars securely lashed and the boat hoisted 
aboard. The old man came off in the agent’s launch in 
the evening with four new hands, those we had shipped 
in Adelaide having run directly on arrival. Two of the 
new hands were powerful and sailorly Norwegians, the 
third a Welshman and the fourth a young American 
who had just cleared out from the ‘‘ Desdemona,”’ 
a fine old clipper lately arrived. 

Next morning was fresh and breezy, with a cold snap 
in the air. We singled up our moorings and rode with 
a slip on the buoy, till a tug came off and was made _ fast 
for’ard. At midday order was given to cast off. A 
few minutes later we towed past the Bluff, sail was 
crowded on her and almost as soon as her forefoot lifted 
to the first long Pacific swell the tug was let go, tops’ls 
and t’gallants’ls sheeted home, and we were off once more. 

I never felt anything more delightful than the first 
gentle rise and fall of the ship to the ’scend of the sea. 
After so many weeks of lifeless equilibrium, the slanting 
decks and long resistless heave and roll of the hull, a-dip 
to the wash and tremor of ten thousand miles of ocean, 
gave one a sense of freedom and exhilaration impossible 
to describe. As sail after sail was sheeted home and 
the barque laid steeply over to the freshening breeze I, 
for one, would not have changed places with the skipper 
of a battle-ship. Each to his taste, and mine for the 
open sea and a square-rigger setting sail. 

There’s a deal of truth in the old saying—‘‘ I'll give 
up the sea and gointosteam.”’ The difference between 
life onastately, swaying wind-jammer and an up-to-date 
liner is greater, a good deal greater, than that between 
the latter and a London hotel. What does one know 
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of the sea when one sees it from the boat-deck of a 
steamer travelling twenty miles an hour? What is 
seamanship on such a craft but a matter of bells and 
telegraphs? The very race of their propellors is enough 
to scare away every bird and fish within the radius of a 
pair of eyes. Progress, up-to-dateness, turbine-driven 
hotels as big as towns may be fine things, but give me 
some graceful, girlish barque and whoso will may have 
the others. 

A sailing-ship is so absolutely at one with her en- 
vironment. She adapts herself and responds to every 
mood of the sea, every undulation of its surface, and the 
winds of heaven are her very life-blood. Skill, courage 
and long experience are required to handle her and to a 
master hand she responds like a living creature. No 
more beautiful thing artist ever created. A steamer, 
driving its brute way through the indignant seas, under 
or over no matter so long as course is kept, may be a 
triumph of human skill and ingenuity, but grace, 
glamour and romance—it ‘‘ vanished with the coal they 
burn ! ”’ 

Sailing-ships never attained such a pitch of per- 
fection as just when they were being driven off the seas 
by the irresistible advance of steam. The Golden Age 
of sail culminated in the clipper-ship era and was fol- 
lowed by annihilation. The first real clipper was not 
built till 1845—they came and went in less than a 
century. The discovery of gold in California, and again 
in Australia, gave the design its wonderful impetus ; and 
the increasing use of tea, combined with its perishable 
nature necessitating speedy transit, a glorious oppor- 
tunity. ‘‘ Sail’’ was at its zenith in the ’sixties. The 
opening of the Suez Canal killed the clipper tea-trade, 
but the development of Australian wool afforded ‘‘ sail ”’ 
a further opportunity and the great steel clippers seized 
it. It was a gallant fight, though a losing one. The 
stress of economic conditions proved too heavy, and the 
opening years of the present century saw sailing-ships 
driven to their last stronghold—the coal trade of the 
Pacific and the nitrate and guano exports of the west 
coast of South America. The war drove the last nail 
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you, damn-yot liner’’ it is only memory’s eye that can 
discern, on the smoke-trailed highways of the sea, the 
phantom of a cloud-piled, heeling clipper racing grandly 
over the great seas. Like the majesty of old, they have 
“‘ passed the time appointed.” 
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The breeze freshened as we drew away from the land 
and by nightfall we were plunging along under t’gal- 
lants’ls and the last trace of land had faded out of sight 
astern. Our course was shaped for the Cook Straits 
and when, at eight bells, we hove the log eleven knots 
were over the rail before ‘‘ Stop ’’ was shouted. 

Right across the Tasman Sea the breeze blew strong 
and fair; at times it rose to a fresh gale and we had to 
snug the barque down to upper top’sls. It never 
shifted from the quarter and we ran before it like a 
scudding cloud. On Wednesday the 22nd, only seven 
days out, we sighted the rocky shores of the southern 
island of New Zealand, and within a few hours of lifting 
their lofty ramparts the good breeze dwindled and then 
chopped right ahead. 

Tack and tack we went at it; going about every four 
hours. Cook Strait lay right ahead and we could not 
afford to make an inch of leeway. During the night 
the wind veered aft again and when dawn broke the 
lofty mass of Mt. Egmont was full in sight, shimmering 
high up in the northern sky—a white, snow-shrouded 
cone. We stood in and again the wind hauled ahead 
and we made Cape Farewell on the next tack. 

Cape Farewell Captain Cook called it, for it was 
his point of departure. We didn’t seem able to get 
away from it and when, on the other tack, we dropped 
it astern, there, right ahead, was old Egmont standing 
up like a gigantic beacon to the nor’ard. Ifa beautiful 
sight could compensate for a muzzling wind we were 
no losers, for Mt. Egmont is a grand peak, 8,000 feet 
high and so near the sea that it looks loftier still. 
Captain Cook estimated it as equal in height to Teneriffe ; 
in reality it falls short of the latter by about 4,000 feet. 
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Three days we wasted beating back and fore, then, 
on the 25th, the wind hauled fair and next day we 
reached the Narrows between Wellington and Picton. 

Wellington was little Tommy’s native place and he 
fairly bubbled over with pride and excitement as the 
entrance of Port Nicholson opened out. We were not 
putting in and Tommy had to content himself with 
stopping all and sundry and pointing out the spot 
‘* where I come from.” 

We stretched over to the southern coast soon after, 
where high bleak mountains run down close to the sea, 
with rollers breaking at their base and their summits 
hidden in cloud. It was dark before we passed the 
Brothers Lighthouse and headed out for the wide stretch 
of the Pacific. The moon rose later and to starboard 
we could plainly see the bluish, snow-clad peaks of the 
Kaikora Range, a hundred miles distant. Touched by 
the silvery shafts of light the ridge of mountain crests 
stood out like a glimpse of fairyland. 

All that night we heard a curious scratching noise 
coming from the rocks to the south’ard of us; it 
sounded very weird and suggested the scraping of 
multitudes of tin pans. The old man said it was the 
calling of penguins. 

Two days later, the last of July, we crossed the 180th 
meridian. As we were travelling from east to west 
this meant an extra day in our reckoning and we had two 
consecutive Wednesdays. We hoped we might have 
had two Sundays, for Sunday was a day of leisure, but 
no such luck. Stedman said he had never heard of a 
ship crossing the 180th meridian on a Sunday: he 
doubted if the thing were geographically possible. 
The fact of the matter, of course, is that twenty-four 
hours has to be sandwiched in somewhere and, within 
limits, it is entirely at the option of the commander 
what day he chooses to call it. Still, it never is a 
Sunday. 

The Third Mate having left us and his office being 
vacant, as soon as we left Newcastle the captain raised 
Stedman to the status of bosun. In a windjammer the 
third mate is often described as a ‘‘ glorified bosun’”’ 
and Stedman took over most of Paddy’s duties, though 
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he still continued to berth for‘ard. There was a vast 
difference between the two men and the change made 
forcomfort. Paddy was a regular mandriver ; Stedman, 
an equally good sailor, had as a principle ‘‘ Duty is 
duty, and bullying isn’t.” He was the best type of 
British seaman—self-respecting, a master of his work, 
and reliable as the sheet anchor. In an emergency 
he was as good as two men aloft, for he was always cool 
and never lost his head. When we were bending the 
mainsail in Adelaide the port lift, by which the yard is 
kept square, carried away. Most of the men were on 
that side but Stedman was at the starboard yardarm 
hauling out the earring. The moment the lift parted 
the ninety-foot yard cock-billed. The weight of the 
men swung the port yardarm down to the rail, while 
the starboard soared swiftly up. Stedman missed 
being crushed by the tops’l yards by a hair’s-breadth 
and, though the yard was almost up and down, hung on 
by his legs and made fast the earring. If his nerves 
had not been so steady he never stood a better chance 
of being killed. 

After getting through the Cook Straits we had a 
perfect orgy of catching albatross and molly-hawks. 
Fifty-four of the latter we hauled aboard in one day, 
all of which we boys were set to pluck, watch on deck 
and watch below, to complete the skipper’s mattress. 

Birds and fishes are very plentiful round New Zealand. 
Besides albatross, gulls, and petrels, there are great 
numbers of boobies and gannets. Wonderful divers 
gannets are. Their beaks are but the prolongation to a 
point of the lines of head and body. Flying high, a 
gannet will suddenly fold its wings close and drop ver- 
tically like an arrow from the sky. It is up again a 
moment later with a fish in its beak. 

Cruising about among the other birds were usually 
several frigate or man 0’ war birds. They are beautiful 
fellows, but regular pirates in their habits. They look 
like freebooters, lean and rakish. Their tails are forked 
and their outstretched wings shaped like an elongated 
W. Immensely powerful of wing they are, never 
alighting on a vessel and apparently keeping the air for 
weeks at atime. They neither swim nor dive, differing 
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therein from all other sea-birds and, in consequence, 
have a very curious way of procuring their food. They 
watch the smaller birds as they fish and directly one of 
the latter has made a catch, swoop down on it. ‘The 
luckless fisherman lets go its prey, but before the latter 
has time to reach the water, the frigate wheels like a 
flash of light and catches the fish in its beak. 

Frigate birds do not follow ships and prefer warm 
seas ; they are rarely found in high southern latitudes. 
We hauled aboard an occasional specimen, but they are 
very difficult birds to catch. The first we secured the 
old man cured and mounted whole; it made a very 
handsome trophy and took up the whole side of his 
stateroom. 

Another very beautiful bird, and one which we never 
succeeded in catching, was the ‘‘ bosun”’ bird. Its 
beak has no hook, so the diamond was no use; we tried 
a fish-hook and white rag, but the ‘‘ bosun” never 
looked at it. It is a curious-looking bird, with a beak 
something like a snipe’s and extremely long tail-feathers. 
It looks more like a land than a sea-bird, for its plumage 
is cream-coloured with a rosy tinge and the tips of its 
wings are black. Most sea-birds are simply black and 
white. 

Like the frigate-bird, the “‘ bosun’’ prefers warm 
weather and, I imagine, breeds most largely in the 
Indian Ocean, for I have seen it in the greatest numbers 
around the Seychelles and Amirante Islands. It is also 
met with in West Indian seas. When flying high against 
the deep blue vault of heaven, the bosun bird looks like 
a disembodied white spirit and beautiful enough to be 
an angel-visitant to those elysian shores. 

Watching birds and fish, I always thought, is not the 
least interesting part of an ocean passage. Numberless 
species are to be seen from the deck of a leisurely wind- 
jammer ; shy creatures that never approach the throbbing 
pulse of a propeller. One might make many voyages 
in steam and never see a turtle, or even a frigate-bird 
on the prowl for its dinner. None of them, whether 
fish or fowl, show any dread of a clipper’s white wings ; 
in all probability they take her for some gigantic sister 
of their own. 
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Yet, truth to say, these aerial and aqueous dwellers 
of the deep sea arouse little or no interest in the majority 
of seafarers. Habit, I suppose, can make even nautilus 
commonplace and albatross uninteresting. Captain 
West was an exception to the general indifference of 
sailors: he was an ardent, if unconscious, naturalist. 
The mate, on the other hand, who was an older man 
and had been even longer at sea, knew little about 
either birds or fish and cared less. As for the men 
for’ard, their interest was rational and easy to under- 
stand, if lacking in a sense of wonder and beauty. They 
were interested in those that were good toeat; in the 
others they were not. 

And the viewpoint of the men, it must be confessed, 
had much toexcuseit. Anempty stomach is a wondrous 
enemy to romance. Prior to the scale that came into 
force in 1906 the scheme of rationing at sea was Spartan 
in its simplicity. In ‘‘ hardcase”’ sailing-ships par- 
ticularly one was kept keenly alive to a sense of its 
woeful inadequacy, and never more so than in cold and 
blowy weather. On the present passage we did get a 
plate of porridge—‘‘ burgoo”’ is its sea name—for 
breakfast, but, even so, were more often than not 
ravenously hungry. 

Truly, the belly is a great god and the ancient 
Philippians not its only worshippers. Render it its 
proper oblations and it may thereafter be ignored, but 
pain and anguish are the lot of those who have not the 
wherewithal to appease it. It is a Rimmon to which all 
must bow, before passing on to other pursuits and subtler 
idolatries. Those happy ones accustomed to four meals 
a day, served with clockwork regularity, may smile 
at so crude a confession ; others who have knocked about 
under tent or tops’l beyond the limits of a policeman’s 
beat, will smile too, but grimly, reminiscently, and for 
different reasons. 

After leaving Cook Strait we steered about south-east 
till we were on the 45th parallel of latitude, when we 
altered course due east to run our long easting down. 
It was near mid-winter and the weather grew bitterly 
cold. For several nights in succession we saw the 
Aurora Australis, or ‘‘ Southern Lights,” as sailors 
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call them. They are streamers of different-coloured 
light shooting up from the horizon almost to the zenith. 
Soon after dark they appear, at first low down on the 
polar horizon. Concentric circles, like rainbows, rise 
one above the other, in bright bands of changing light, 
the outermost being sometimes surrounded by a fiery 
halo. Up and through these circles shoot bright 
flickering spears and shafts of light. The whole display 
alternately dims and brightens. It may last for half 
an hour or so and then the radiance seems to dissolve 
and ebb gradually away. Sometimes the ‘‘ Lights ’”’ 
are so dim as to be barely visible ; at others they cover 
half the sky with a splendour like the unfolded wings of 
seraphim. 

Glorious displays of light and colour are to be seen 
in these Australasian waters. We had had magnificent 
sunsets coming round the coast and again when crossing 
the Tasman Sea. ‘There, too, for the first time I saw 
the ‘‘ Green Flash,’’ as it is called. Just as the sun is 
about to sink below the horizon a flash of vivid green 
seems to leap fromit. It only lasts a second and is gone. 
What causes it I do not know, for often the sun sets 
without it. The old man used to say it was ‘‘ the 
sun putting out his sidelights,’ the emerald green 
representing a sailing-ship’s starboard light. Of course 
it is only visible when the horizon is absolutely clear. 

Beautiful as sunsets are, sunrises are even more so. 
To my way of thinking, sunrise over a tropic sea is 
the most glorious sight on God’s earth. But it’s too 
common an occurrence—that’s the fault of it. It 
happens every day, whereas if it only occurred once in 
fifty years travellers would come from all over the world 
to marvel at it. To see in a few moments the velvety 
blackness of night tremble through veils of paling purple, 
hueless grey and all shades of azure, delicate rose and 
flashing gold to the imperial blaze of the risen sun is an 
unforgettable experience. Sunrise anywhere is a 
glorious sight but it puts on its most ineffable beauty, 
I think, at sea between Cancer and Capricorn. Looking 
at it one feels the same sort of illumination as the prophet 
of old must have done when he exclaimed: ‘‘ God is 
light !” | 
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As we drove farther to the south we approached 
realms where it is as rare, as it is pleasant, a thing to 
behold the sun. We passed Chatham Island on the 5th 
of August and soon after met with a succession of gales 
that chased us right across the breadth of the Pacific. We 
encountered a mighty old whale—a cachalot—near 
Chatham Island, that some of the men were ready to 
swear was responsible for the change. 

The old fellow was heading due South and coming 
along leisurely, heaving his great bulk half out of the 
sea and seemingly intent on ‘‘ making a passage.” He 
was bound straight for the pole, and in the immensity 
of his determination and the apparent deep contentment 
of his ‘‘ blows’’ and plunges, gave one the impression 
that he found life a joyous adventure. His course was 
as true as a ship’s; time apparently was no object to 
him ; he was bound for the pole, and, having made up 
his mind to it, didn’t seem to care whether he got there 
this year, next year, or the year after. 

Whether he was to blame for the change or not, a 
ehange we certainly had. Right ‘‘ roaring forties ’’ 
weather came down on us with a swoop. I nearly 
missed experiencing it or anything else beneath the 
glimpses of the moon, for in the first blow that caught 
us I had a very narrow escape. 

It happened one night. I had laid aloft to furl the 
main t’gallant-stays’l and, as our custom was, had 
thrown my leg across it to ride it down. Being pitch 
dark, the head downhaul had not been hauled properly 
taut and, before I could get a turn with a gasket, the 
head shot up the stay, the sail gave a flap, and I was 
knocked off. 

Instinctively as I fell I threw up my hands and, by 
what was little short of a miracle, grabbed hold of the 
lower foot-rope and held it. The jerk almost pulled my 
arms out but I managed to hang on and, twisting my legs 
round the stays’l sheet, slid down to the fiferail and so 
stepped on deck. 

It was about the closest shave one could have had. 
All that night my body seemed on fire, and though I was 
allowed to stay in my bunk, sleep I couldn’t. Lwcifer 
himself never fell so far as, all night long, I kept doing 
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in sudden fits and starts. I turned out next morning, 
but the wrench had made my shoulders black and blue, 
and for a few days I was as weak as a kitten and kept on 
feeling horrible jerks at the back of my head. 

Being winter time, we not only had the cold to put 
up with but darkness as well and, of the two, the latter 
was the more trying. The wan and sickly daylight 
lasted a bare seven hours out of the twenty-four. For 
the rest of the time we were plunged in complete dark- 
ness, a cold, hail-smitten darkness, black as the Earl of 
Hell’s riding-boots. 

Day after day the sou’-westerly gale stormed at us 
and we surged through mountainous seas, with snow and 
hail-squalls beating down on us with damnable iteration. 
We worked and ate and slept in our oilskins. Little use 
they were though, for all the clothes we possessed were 
soaked and some of the hardier spirits gave up the 
pretence of wearing oilskins at all. Life alternated 
between wet bunks and wetter decks, punctuated by 
icy spells aloft, with wearisome monotony. 

The ‘‘ Arethusa’’ was at her best in stormy weather 
and behaved nobly. At times a fiercer squall than 
usual would lay her over almost on her beam-ends, while 
the wind’s note rose to a scream and the hissing, hail- 
whipped water swirled in over the lee bulwarks. Green 
seas like cliffs crashed over the weather-rail and made a 
maelstrom of the decks, forcing all hands to jump and 
hang on for their lives. 

All work, save the handling of the ship itself, was at 
a standstill. The barque required all our attention. 
Buffeted and weary, the watch on deck were kept at it 
unceasingly attending to her needs. On deck and aloft, 
there was constantly something to do—lashing a spar 
or a boat, securing madly-swinging ports, passing extra 
rovings, or restowing a sail that threatened to break 
adrift. 

The sea was a wonderful and magnificent sight. The 
rollers, high as our foreyard and stretching north and 
south as far as the eye could reach, were titanic in their 
grandeur. Under the lash of the hurricane squalls 
the seas turned to fields of snow just streaked with 
ribbons of dull green. There no longer seemed to be 
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any waves, the whole surface of the sea assumed con- 
stantly-changing inclines and the barque’s plunges 
grew longer and steadier through her very insignificance 
compared to those undulating mountains of water. 
It was impossible to estimate their height, but fifty feet 
would certainly be no exaggeration. As the barque 
slid down some foam-topped, league-long slope, the 
water ahead rose higher than the foreyard. Next 
moment her bows were pointing skyward and her stern 
fell into the trough, with a mighty wall of water rising 
up behind. It is a nerve-shaking sight to look astern 
and see a hissing roller, as steep as the side of a house 
and as high, rushing towards the ship. Just when it 
seems it must fall with a cataclysmic crash and over- 
whelm her, her stern rises swiftly to it and the foaming 
crest rushes under her counter and surges for’ard, balanc- 
ing the barque like a cork on its crest. Ships that 
carry dago crews often rig a canvas screen behind the 
wheel, so that the helmsman may not lose his nerve 
at the sight of a toppling, following sea, but the sterner 
seafarers of the north despise such weaknesses. 

For three days we ran with only lower tops'ls and 
foresail set. Only our best men—Neilsen, Mac, 
Jamieson and the Norwegians~—were allowed at the 
helm, with another of us to leeward to put the wheel 
a-weather or a-lee smartly. The wildly-swinging 
compass-card was useless and for sixteen hours the old 
man conned her by the sweep of the sea. 

This storm blew itself out, but for four weeks the 
wind hardly ever dropped below the force of a fresh gale. 
Once, a sea broke aboard with such force that the spray 
was dashed as high as the lower top’sl yard—a full 
seventy feet—and drenched the clew of the upper- 
tops’l. On another occasion we were struck by a very 
heavy squall—the Pacific, in spite of its name, being a 
regular happy hunting-ground for squalls. This par- 
ticular specimen shook us in its teeth, so to speak, and 
sprang our upper maintop’sl yard for us. It happened 
at four bells in the morning watch—6 a.m. in other 
words. All hands were at once called and it was tea- 
time before the yard was properly secured and the 
watch sent below. 
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A handsome day’s work it gave us. We rigged a 
gantline and swayed aloft, one at a time, our heavy iron 
awning stanchions. These were placed lengthways all 
round the yard over the damaged place and securely 
lashed with chain. The lashings were then tautened 
by means of oak wedges driven in with a topping-maul. 

The operation is known as “‘ fishing’’; it took us 
the whole of a bitter winter’s day and added over a ton 
to the weight of the yard. The big sea that was running 
and the way the barque tumbled about, made it an 
arduous undertaking and poor old Chips had his hand 
crushed while clearing a stanchion that fouled the lower 
tops’! yard. But it was finished soon after dark and 
the repair lasted until we reached home, and only needed 
to have the wedges tautened occasionally. 

Hard, stormy weather followed us till near the nine- 
tieth meridian, when we hauled up and steered more to 
the nor’ard. One dark, moonless night just before we 
got clear of the ‘‘ forties,” with a fresh breeze blowing 
and the ship running quietly along under t’gallant’sls, 
there occurred a most uncanny experience. 

It was about four bells in the middle watch, the 
‘churchyard’ watch, as the four hours after midnight 
is called, that it happened. We of the mate’s watch 
were on deck—the men for’ard, Burton and I under the 
break, and Mr. Thomas pacing the poop above our heads. 
Suddenly, apparently close aboard on the port hand, 
there came howling out of the darkness a most frightful, 
wailing cry, ghastly in its agony and intensity. Not of 
overpowering volume—a score of men shouting together 
could have raised as loud a hail—it was the indescribable 
calibre and agony of the shriek that almost froze the 
blood in our veins. 

We rushed to the rail, the mate and the men too, and 
stared searchingly into the blackness to wind’ard. 
The starbowlines, who a moment before had been sleeping 
the sleep of tired men in their bunks below, rushed out 
on deck. Shipwreck would hardly bring foremast 
Jack out before he was called, but that cry roused him 
like the last summons. If ever men were ‘“* horror- 
struck ’’ we were. 

Even the old man was awakened by it and came up 
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on deck. Everyone was listening intensely, straining 
their eyes into the blackness that enveloped us. 

A moment or two passed and then as we listened, 
wondering and silent, again that appalling scream 
rang out, rising to the point of almost unbearable torture 
and dying crazily away in broken whimperings. 

No one did anything, or even spoke. We stood like 
stones, simply staring into the mystery-laden gloom. 
How long we peered and listened, waiting for a 
repetition of the sound, I do not know. But minutes 
passed and still it did not come, and slowly, like men 
coming out of a trance, we began to move about and 
speak to each other again. 

We heard it no more and gradually, one at a time, 
trickled back to fok’sle and half-deck. As far as the 
occupants of the latter were concerned, no one evinced 
any inclination to turn in and we sat around, smoking 
and discussing what the sound we had heard could 
possibly be. Nobody slept much more that night and 
thankful we were when the grey dawn broke over the 
tumbling, untenanted sea. 

This was all. In bare words it doesn’t sound very 
dreadful, but it made that night a night of terror. For 
long enough afterwards the echoes of that awful scream 
would ring in my ears, and even now it sends a shiver 
through me to think of it. 

Who and what it was that caused it we never learnt. 
We hazarded a variety of guesses, many of them far- 
fetched enough. The cry of a whale was suggested, 
but I never heard a whale utter any sounds with its 
throat. Some other sea-monster, somebody else 
thought, that only rarely comes to the surface—but 
this was more unlikely still. The scream of seals or 
sea-lions on an island beach was another hypothesis— 
again, the nearest land was Easter Island, six hundred 
miles to the north’ard. Besides, the shriek we heard 
had certainly a human, if not a diabolic, origin. Whether 
it was, aS some imagined, a shipwrecked boat’s crew 
who saw our lights and in their extremity raised a 
sort of death-scream, or whether, as others asserted, it 
had a supernatural origin, remained a mystery insoluble. 

Some time after, Nils. our taciturn Russian Finn, 
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who was as superstitious as big Mac, told me we should 
have called out: ‘“ Jou wass come here, oldt man,”’ 
and the thing, whatever it was, would have come and 
done us no harm. Nils evidently thought it was a sea- 
spirit. Whoshallsay? For my own part, I hold with 
Hamlet that ‘‘ there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy,” and cer- 
tainly more than one can well put a name to. 

The passing of this goblin-haunted night marked the 
end of the bad weather encountered on the passage. 
Thereafter, as we slanted north, there grew a daily 
improvement. The wind steadied, the sun shone for 
longer intervals and the seas no more poured aboard 
in green and solid cataracts. Royals were set, life- 
lines unrigged and our salt-soaked ‘‘ soul-and-body 
lashings ’’ laid aside. 

On the 20th of the month—37 days out—we had our 
first glimpse of civilisation again In the shape ofa large 
barque spooming along under full sail and homeward- 
bound. We envied her greatly, for with reasonable 
luck she ought to have been home for Christmas. She 
was steering straight for the Horn and coming along 
grandly, a white ridge of foam curving away from her 
sharp forefoot—‘‘ carrying a bone in her teeth,” as 
sailors say. We did not speak her and in less than 
an hour she was out of sight. 

She was the first vessel we had seen since leaving 
Newcastle. There was nothing unusual in that, for 
little troubled by the fleets of commerce are these wild 
heights of the mid-Pacific. Only a wandering wind- 
jammer like ourselves seeks their fastnesses ; even New 
England whalers are few and far between ; and no scrap 
of land breaks the mighty expanse of ocean between 
Macquarie Island and the Horn. 

Yet the South Pacific is not alone in this respect; 
its primeval solitude is shared by many other wide 
tracts of the world of waters. The loneliness of the sea 
is a fact hardly realized by those whose lives are spent 
wholly environed by dry land. The prevalence of atlases 
and the possibility of studying geography therefrom 
I hold largely responsible. 

With their lines of latitude and longitude and their 
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neat scales of miles, maps and charts have dwarfed 
the immensity and spoilt the mysteriousness of the 
world’s wide spaces. What a charm there is in those 
old ‘‘ sea-cards’’ where a well-known coast trails off 
into ‘‘ Terra Incognita,’” and Australia has the hazy 
indefiniteness of ‘“‘cold Estotiland’’! On a modern 
atlas, wonderful record of human adventure though it be, 
there is no room for weirdly-shaped elephants and 
spouting whales. All is neatly circumscribed and 
labelled and even the Pacific Ocean looks no bigger 
than a duckpond. Finger and thumb will span it, and 
in that triumphant achievement it is forgotten that 
nearly ten thousand miles of water separate Panama 
from Hong Kong. 

On this great and wide sea the traffic of to-day keeps, 
as a tule, to certain well-defined tracks. Even on such 
highways as these the sight of vessels is not so common 
as might be supposed. It is no unusual occurrence 
for a vessel to cross the Indian Ocean, or even the 
Atlantic from Gibraltar to New York, and never sight 
mast or smokestack. And these are largely-traversed 
thoroughfares ; outside them the ocean is lonely indeed ; 
in these days all the more so from the very concentration 
of shipping on narrow lines, and the non-necessity of 
diverging far from the shortest course between port 
and port. 

I have made a passage from Calcutta to Chile and 
never seen a speck of land or sign of a vessel between the 
pilot-brig at the mouth of the Hughli and the snow- 
capped cone of Aconcagua. For four months nothing 
but salt water was visible and the distance covered was 
considerably more than half the circumference of the 
world. 

Large tracts of ocean are never visited from year’s 
end to year’s end. Even on those triumphs of pains- 
taking cartography, the modern Admiralty charts, 
many islands are marked with a note of interrogation 
after their name. Their position, their very existence, 
is uncertain. And among those that are marked with 
the definiteness of the Isle of Wight, a number have 
only been sighted once. Ganges Island, in the North 
Pacific, is an instance of the former ; the Nimrod group, 
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in the wild seas south-westward of the Horn, of the 
latter. On the other hand, the ‘‘ Royal Company 
Islands’’ south of Tasmania, which figured boldly on 
all charts until a few years ago have now been expunged ; 
a searching investigation having proved them to be 
mythical. 

Yet so widespread is the use of atlases and so implicitly 
ate they trusted that the world to-day is often con- 
sidered as fully explored and mapped. The assumption 
is wide of the mark. The sea has her secrets no less 
profound than those of the land and in far greater 
number. There is a vast field of exploration for 
mariners in investigating and charting huge regions of 
stormy water. Not only the wondrous and varied 
forms of life that they contain and the scraps of untrodden 
land that dot their surfaces, but the nature of the sea 
itself, its depth, temperature, salinity and the like, which 
are in turn related to questions of weather and ocean- 
currents, with their profound significance from a human 
and economic point of view. Was it not Sir Clements 
Markham who said that there are ‘‘ numberless Guana- 
hanis waiting for the adventurous explorer of to-day ?”’ 

On these wind-swept fields of infinity the sight of 
a vessel is a pleasant experience to eyes long accustomed 
to the empty ring of the horizon. In addition to that 
grace of iine and motion which receives its most perfect 
expression in a Sailing-ship, particularly when running 
under full-sail to a quartering wind, there is a sense of 
companionship, a flavour of romance, in the proximity 
of another little world, similar to one’s own, yet inexor- 
ably sundered, that rises for a brief space out of the blue 
to fade therein again like an apparition from eternity. 

Islands too, small uninhabited ones especially, have 
a magnetic influence and personality of their own. 
Not seafarers only, sighting through the mists of morning 
some sea-girt green upland or forested ravine, “ rich sun-lit 
plain or hill-top gemmed with snow, find contentment 
in them—they seize the imagination of all sorts and 
conditions of men. Did not the ancients place their 
paradise in happy isles far out in the Western Sea, and 
old Mandeville locate many of his most astonishing 
and delectable marvels in islands? Shakespeare 
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staged his most romantic comedy in those charmed 
regions 
‘* Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In ocean’s bosom unespied ”’ ; 
and twenty generations of moderns have taken delight 
in the account of a ‘‘ shipwrecked solitary’s’’ life in an 
imaginative elysium miscalled ‘‘ The Island of Despair.’’ 

An island, I must cenfess, was always a magnet to me, 
particularly if it was small, lonely and, above all, un- 
inhabited. The cry of ‘‘ Land-ho!”’ invariably sent 
me aloft and I cheerfully spent many a watch below on 
the t’gallant yard staring at some insignificant and un- 
considered speck of land. 

A few days after sighting the homeward-bounder, 
when the south-east trades had folded us in their welcome 
sweep, we raised the small islands of St. Ambrose and 
St. Felix. They lie in about 27° South, some six 
hundred miles off the South American coast, and gave 
the old man an opportunity of adjusting his chronometers. 

From the look of them it will be long before they 
are used for any other purpose than that of correcting 
the time. Lying on a submarine ledge that forms the 
western boundary of the Peruvian Sea, and separated 
from the Continent by the abysmal trench of the Atacama 
Deep, they are mere platforms of rock, verdureless and, 
as far as we could see, uninhabited. The long Pacific 
rollers have worn their windward coasts into curious 
shapes. They are fretted into caves and grottoes, with 
overhanging arches and isolated pinnacles. The broken- 
off rocks make the weather side of the islands quite inac- 
cessible. San Felix affords anchorage of a sort on its 
northern shore under the lee of a rounded hill and is, I 
have heard, a great place for lobsters, but there isn’t 
a drop of fresh water in the whole extent of the island. 
Gonzalez is merely a bare and bird-haunted hummock 
and San Ambrosio is more inhospitable still. Its 
precipitous cliffs rise sheer out of the sea, with deep 
water right up to their sides. Sixteen hundred feet 
high, steep, sun-scorched and with a wicked reef at its 
eastern end, it belies its fair immortal name. It is 
quite inaccessible and the foot of man, I believe, has 
never once landed on its surface. Its humanity is as 
questionable as its divinity. 
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Besides these three larger islands there is a smaller 
mass of rock known as Peterborough Cathedral, from 
a fancied resemblance to the majestic west front of that 
building. The water-worn rocks do distantly remind 
one of Gothic arches and pillars and I wondered what 
homesick Fenman had first given rein to his imagination 
and boldly christened it Peterborough Cathedral ? 

With the coming of the south-east trades the old 
man resumed his fishing operations. He turned to 
fishing for recreation in the same way as most people 
pick up a book. In fine weather the captain of a sailing- 
ship has long hours on his hands. Some skippers take 
up carpentry or other useful craft, some read, some 
simply loaf and afew drink. Our old man fished. He 
fished for bonito off the bowsprit, for sharks and barra- 
coutta over the stern ; he lay in wait for porpoises with 
a harpoon on the foks’le head, and perched himself on a 
bumpkin with the grains for any mortal thing that came 
within reach. He would “‘ fish’’ for sea-weed, frigate- 
birds or whalefeed and even haul a bucket of water up 
and examine that. 

Frequently, in mid-ocean, when the barque was 
becalmed or flapping along at only a knot or two, the 
skipper would put the boat over the side and go after 
some shy creature that would not approach within the 
throw of his arm. The sight of a turtle would be suffi- 
cient for us to swing the boat out, lower away and 
clamber in. The old man used the American harpoon 
for turtle, and we pulled towards it with our oars muffled 
in canvas. The skipper had had thole-pins fitted in the 
gig, as well as rowlocks, on purpose for his fishing ex- 
peditions. If the turtle was awake we couldn’t get 
near it, but if it was asleep or basking, as we frequently 
found them in the tropic seas, we would pull as near as 
we dared without disturbing it and then the skipper 
would let drive. I never saw him miss when he was 
ready for the throw, but sometimes the turtle would get 
wind of us and dive. When struck they made prac- 
tically no fight for it, but were easily mastered. I think 
this was partly due to the harpoon the old man used ; 
it made a most ghastly wound and completely ruined 
the turtle’s shell; we always had to cut it out. The 
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Galapagos are a great place for turtle; we caught a 
number there and in the neighbourhood on a subsequent 
voyage. They were, I believe, of the variety called 
green turtle. 

With all the fishing that we shared in, we boys were 
not permitted to neglect our duty. As often as not the 
procedure of catching something would take place in 
our watch below. By the time the excitement was 
over it would be the other watch’s turn below, and 
heaven help the apprentice on duty who was caught 
running into the halfdeck! It meant staying on deck 
an hour after one’s own watch had gone below and 
working with the other watch. It doesn’t sound much 
of a punishment, but in practice it was devilishly un- 
pleasant. 

Old West saw to it that his sporting predilections 
did not interfere with the discipline of the ship ; I never 
sailed with a man who ruled his crew with a firmer 
hand. No one was ever permitted to sit down on deck 
or to speak when at work. His occasionai tours of 
inspection for’ard were disliked by the men and dreaded 
by us. If the condition of the halfdeck did not satisfy 
his searching eye the watch below would be galvanized 
into activity, and turned to at once with buckets of water 
and sand and canvas to scrub for an hour ortwo. We 
never knew when he would pay us a visit, and had in 
conseqtience to keep our deck always a spotless white 
and the paintwork with never a fingermark. 

So with the men. Any dilatoriness or sullenness on 
their part would inevitably result in a ‘‘ work-up” 
job. Sure as fate, all hands would be called and a 
couple of hours spent in the rapid performance 
of some highly unnecessary operation. Once, in conse- 
quence of an insubordinate demeanour on the part of the 
men, we shifted our whole suit of canvas aloft, twenty-one 
sails in all, during the hours of darkness. Five nights 
it took us, working six hours a night, with all hands on 
deck. For the rest of the time we were watch and 
watch. It nearly broke our hearts, but the old man 
saw to it there was no shirking and carried the day by 
sheer masterfulness. 

An odd mixture of kindness and bullying was his 
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treatment of us boys. He would work us till we were 
ready to drop and then, as likely as not, call one of us 
along and lend us a Findlay’s Directory or some other 
nautical treatise to read. On this passage, running 
up the Trades, he had the four of us along in the dog- 
watch and taught us how to make a variety of knots 
and different kinds of plaiting. We put complicated 
‘““Turks’ heads’’ and ‘‘ Matthew Walkers’’ on the 
handles of the buckets at the poop rail and made a 
variety of mats—sword-mats, sennit mats and sheathing 
for tne ‘‘ Scotchman ’’—to serve as chafing-gear aloft. 
It was mostly done in our watch below ; to have per- 
mitted such tasks to occupy our watch on deck would 
have savoured to Captain West of effeminacy. 

Coming up the coast, too, in the cloudless nights of 
these latitudes, he taught us to know the stars. Most 
fascinating I found this, much more enjoyable than 
fiddling about with exasperating ends of rope. The 
North Star and the Great and Little Bears were at this 
time below the horizon, but we were already familiar 
with them and there was the whole of the southern 
heavens to explore. 

The finest constellation is undoubtedly the Southern 
Cross, the four stars of which would be perfect were it 
not that one of them is not so bright as the others. 
According to the legend the Southern Cross was once 
visible in the northern hemisphere, but in consequence 
of ‘‘ man’s first disobedience’’ the human race became 
unworthy to behold its transcendent beauty, and at the 
same moment as the angels took up their stations with 
flaming swords at the gates of Paradise, the constellation 
was removed to the uninhabited polar regions of the 
south. 

The captain pointed out to us, at one time or another, 
nearly all the stars of the first magnitude and made us 
learn their names and positions and so be able to pick 
them out when necessary. With the help of a “‘ Lecky ”’ 
he lent us, we soon got to know quite a number— 
Sirius, ‘‘ the monarch of the skies’”’ and the brightest 
star in the heavens; Arcturus, ‘‘ the commander of the 
northern hosts,’ supposed to be the most stupendous 
of the suns within our ken; Algol, the Arabic El Ghoul, 
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or the demon-star, so-called because its light flares and 
sinks like the flame of a wizard’s fire. Canopus, the 
queen of the southern hemisphere; Alphard, “‘ the 
lone star,’’ sailing through a deserted portion of the sky ; 
Spica, the pure white virgin; Alphacca the immeasur- 
able, Alcor the test, Vega, Capella and many others, 
whose names we learnt and whose position relative 
to the other stars enabled us to pick out the various 
constellations. 

A star-atlas was lent us to study in our watch below 
and by its help we made our first excursion into the 
absorbing science of astronomy. Little by little we 
gathered, as I liked to think, ‘‘ from the starry fields 
of night a harvest of divinest thought,’’ and also, as the 
old man pointed out, learnt what would be of use tous 
when we came to sit for our Board of Trade examinations. 

The constant south-easterly direction of the Trades 
made it essential that we did not overrun our destination, 
for this would have necessitated a weary beat to wind’ard 
and wasted many days. In consequence the old man 
stood a bit more in to the coast after passing the islands 
of the twin saints, Ambrose and Felix. Our first land- 
fall was the slender snow-peak of Misti Volcano. The 
land at its base was not visible ; it stood up, a dazzling 
triangular white cone, out of the almost-imperceptible 
haze, a handsbreadth above the horizon. One glance 
at it was enough to establish our position ; there is no 
mistaking the shark’s-tooth crest of Misti for any other 
peak. I had a nearer glimpse of it on another occasion 
when I visited the delightful old city of Arequipa, lying 
almost under its shadow; and the captain, of course, 
knew it well. 

Misti is nearly 20,000 feet high and, I should imagine, 
was almost two hundred miles away when we first 
sighted it. We stood in no nearer to the coast, for the 
breeze was lessening and fined away gradually as we 
slanted to the nor’ard. 

The weather grew very hot as we drifted, rather than 
sailed, over an almost windless sea. The current helped 
us a little and next day we were in the latitude of Pisco. 
The coast was not visible, but at times we could see 
glimpses of a great wall, lying cloud-like above the 
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horizon. It was the summit of the coastal range of the 
Cordilleras. 

Sharks put in an appearance and we caught several. 
The first one we hauled aboard was a female, for it had 
eight young ones inside it. These youngsters were 
perfectly formed and exactly like their parent, but on a 
smaller scale. When we cut the mother open they 
slithered out on deck, all very much alive and each about 
two feet long. 

A great difference of opinion arose concerning these 
young sharks. Some of the crew said they were 
*“ unborn ’’ and had never yet left their mother. Others 
said they had been duly born, but had swum back 
down the maternal throat at the sign of approaching 
danger. I was never able to discover the truth of the 
matter, but, of the two hypotheses, inclined to the latter. 
For sharks in embryo they were too much alive and 
too exact replicas c of the big one. There was no in- 
dication of “‘ growing to the head’’ as children and 
most animals seem to do, and, besides, I always thought 
sharks spawned like other fish, and did not bring their 
offspring into the world like mammals. But on the 
other hand, to swim down a shark’s throat and be cast 
up again sounded a bit far-fetched and savoured too 
much of Jonah and the whale. Anyhow, the men cut 
them up and cooked them for supper, but in view of the 
doubts as to their nativity I gave them a wide berth. 

A still more curious specimen of the shark tribe that 
we hauled aboard was a hammer-headed shark. A 
more extraordinary-looking brute I neversaw. Its head 
was exactly like a double-headed hammer, with eyes 
at the ends, and a long curving mouth just above the 
place where the haft of a hammer fits into the head. 
This type of shark has the trick of raising its head 
clear of the water and looking around. To see a sea- 
lion poke its head above water is a strange sight, yet 
nothing near so strange as the apparition of a ‘‘ hammer- 
head ”’ looking at the ship. They are just as voracious 
as their more normally-shaped brethren, though much 
more rarely met with. Their bodies, too, are more 
tapering and for all their clumsy figure-heads they are 
much more agile in the water. 
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Next day, to a three or four-knot breeze, we stood 
in for the land and made the island of San Lorenzo, 
at the mouth of Callao Bay, just before noon. It was 
dark before we passed the westernmost end of the 
island and, drifting very slowly, came to an anchor in 
the roads an hour or two later, on our fifty-first day out 
from Newcastle—not a bad passage considering the 
days we had lost in the Cook Straits and our slow drift 
up the American coast. 

We could see the lights of many vessels, both steam 
and sail, anchored all around us in the Bay, and a bright 
illumination ashore marked the position of Callao itself. 
We turned in that night with pleasurable anticipations, 
for here we were in a really foreign country—and a 
most interesting one at that—and we looked forward 
with eagerness to a closer acquaintance with it on the 
morrow. 
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THE WeEsT CoAst—CALLAO 


To some apprentices all the time, and to all apprentices 
some of the time, the whole western seaboard of South 
America—the West Coast, as it is commonly called— 
is a barren region of rock and sand, on the backmost 
edge of beyond, uninteresting to a degree and only 
created as a sort of penal settlement for unfortunate 
seafarers. 

Certainly it is this aspect which is most commonly 
on top to those who come to it standing in under tops’ls 
from the Pacific. A coast of open roadsteads it proves 
to be, where the sun is always hot and no cooling shower 
ever falls, where in many places ships roll unceasingly, 
gunn’les under, to the long, unending swell, and where 
above all, crews work their own cargoes. One suffers 
from heat, drought and hard work, and curses the coast 
with whole-hearted fervour and thoroughness. 

Suffering such inconveniences, it is easy to overlook 
the fact that this West Coast is the Peru of Prescott’s 
pages, the battleground of Inca and Castilian, where 
in later years those picturesque ruffians, the buccaneers, 
wrote crimson foot-notes to history. To any one who 
cares to search, these latter aspects of the land are 
plain enough but, as I say, under the discomforts of 
life on the coast they are apt to be overlooked. 

In the ‘‘ Arethusa,’’ I think, we were luckier than 
most apprentices. Captain West was a great observer 
and of an inquiring turn of mind. He spoke a little 
Spanish, albeit with a rich Devonshire accent, and got 
on well with the leisurely Spanish-American. He was 
fond of visiting places and often took one or other of us 
with him. These excursions, that at first were of a purely 
business nature, later widened into accompanying him 
on pleasure jaunts, and we saw in consequence a great 
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deal of the country that otherwise we should never have 
had an opportunity of visiting. In the course of three 
voyages the ‘‘ Arethusa’’ poked her bowsprit into most 
ports between Valparaiso and Guayaquil and I was able 
to weave excursions to Quito, Lima, Ica, Arequipa 
and a nitrate-working in the Atacama desert into the 
routine of my duties. 

But I am getting a little too far ahead. On that first 
morning in Callao we were merely able to take stock 
of our immediate surroundings. 

When we came on deck at 6 o’clock we found ourselves 
anchored about three-quarters of a mile from the shore, 
with the magnificent Bay of Callao stretching all round, 
its waves a-sparkle in the first beams of the morning 
sun. A large number of ships, both steam and sail, 
were moored near, while the white walls and numerous 
church-towers of the city gleamed pleasantly in the sun- 
shine over the port bow. The town is situated on a 
low strip of land lying between the mountains and the 
sea ; a few miles inland is Lima and at the back, running 
north and south, rises the mighty wall of the Cordilleras, 
the seaward range of the Andes. 

A magnificent sight the mountains were, towering 
high above the foothills and the plain. Their flinty 
sides appeared destitute of even a blade of glass ; clouds 
drifted, high up, athwart their face; and above shot 
up the everlasting peaks. I never grew tired of watching 
them, weaving day-dreams of adventures in their depths 
or planning the escalade of some sunset-challenging crest. 

The Customs launch soon came alongside and pratique 
was given us. The agent and comprador followed hard 
after the Customs, and to our disappointment we learnt 
we should not be going into dock, but were to discharge 
our cargo into lighters in the Bay. We heard, too, that 
bubonic plague was rampant ashore and among the 
shipping, but this gave us little concern. Plague or 
no plague, we were eager to investigate the place. 

Our first duty was to unbend the sails and thereafter 
to rig the gear for discharging the cargo. AQ lighter 
came off next morning and we began the long task of 
unloading. 

At this time on the West Coast ships’ crews discharged 
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their own cargoes. The engagement of stevedores was not 
compulsory under the port regulations and, as it was 
cheaper to employ the crews, the choice was not difficult 
to make. On the ‘*‘ Arethusa’’ we had no ‘‘ donkey,”’ 
everything had to be done by hand and by means of 
simply - constructed hand- winches — ‘‘ Armstrong’s 
patent,’’ as they were called. Four men were stationed 
at the winch, four men in the hold to shovel the coal 
into baskets, the second mate at the gangway to tip the 
stuff, the mate at the weighing-machine on the bulwarks, 
and the work began. 

We worked from six in the morning till six at night, 
with half-an-hour off for breakfast and an hour for 
dinner. The sun was hot, the coal dusty, the baskets 
heavy, and by the time our day’s work was done we had 
had about enough of it. 

To encourage us in our labours the old man laid in 
a stock of ‘‘ pisco,” a cheap, fiery spirit, very popular in 
Peru. We got a tot apiece every day—two or three 
when we worked exceptionally well. Sixty to eighty 
tons was our average day’s output, the quantity de- 
pending on the supply of lighters. 

When each day’s work was over, it was the night- 
watchman’s duty to throw several hundreds of buckets 
of water down the hold over next day’s coal. To lessen 
the dust, authority said, but it also made the coal heavier 
and, as it was weighed by the mate and the tally clerk 
for the consignees at the bulwarks, it had advantages 
that way too. 

Our work was not lessened by the fact that the four 
hands we had shipped in Newcastle ran away on our 
second morning in port. They cleared out in a par- 
ticularly bare-faced manner. A shipping-master’s boat 
pulled along side and was peremptorily ordered off by 
the mate. The rowers gave way, apparently to obey 
the order, but in reality to pull under the bows. Our 
four men coolly lowered their bags and themselves into 
the boat and were rowed ashore, while the mate, com- 
pletely unconscious of what was happening, carried on 
with the work on the other side of the deckhouse. 

The skipper took their desertion very philosophically. 
We expected to be a considerable time in port and seamen 
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were plentiful ; meanwhile the remainder of us could do 
their work. Burton was made night-watchman and 
Gilroy and I took charge of the boat. When not en- 
gaged therein we were put on shovelling coal, an arrange- 
ment we cordially disliked. 

We had some compensations though. Anew President 
was elected the week after our arrival. The actual 
ceremony took place in Tima, but Callao was all be- 
flagged,and the inhabitants made the occasion an excuse 
for a ‘‘ fiesta.’”’ All the statues on the plaza were hung 
with flowers ; the fire-brigade, with flowers in their caps, 
paraded the streets, dragging their engine with them ; 
and the wine-shops did a roaring trade. The population 
turned out to a man and everybody cheered at the 
slightest provocation, while bands, uniforms and the 
national colours were everywhere. Gilroy and I were 
ashore all day and watched the fire-brigade. They 
marched up and down and round and round with inde- 
fatigable enthusiasm. Every time they encountered 
the national flag the whole array saluted, and as there 
were two or three of such flags hung out of each building 
and positive festoons of them at the street corners, they 
were kept busy. 

The warships out in the Bay, and there were six of 
them, were dressed for the occasion. They each fired 
a salute of fifteen or twenty guns and their bands kept 
playing allday. As it was a general holiday the captain 
couldn’t get lighters and nocoal was discharged. Having 
no use for “‘ fiestas ’’ in the foks’le of the vessel he com- 
manded, he thought it a good opportunity to overhaul 
the mooring chains, and our unhappy crew chipped and 
tarred all day to the strains of stirring music and sonorous 
metal blowing martial sounds. 

Amends were made on the following Sunday, when all 
hands were given a sovereign apiece and allowed the 
day’s liberty ashore. Gilroy and I had to pull them into 
the mole in the morning and at eight o’clock in the 
evening go back for them. It took us two hours to 
collect the whole hilarious party and the boat was almost 
swamped coming off, but we managed it without mishap. 

The following Sunday the bosun and I succeeded in 
getting the day off and went up to Lima together. It 
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was Stedman’s idea ; he spoke a little Spanish, he said ; 
and I hailed the suggestion with delight. We caught 
an early train and after a pleasantly novel journey of 
only a few miles reached the capital by ten in the 
morning. 

On arrival we found the city gaily decorated. A 
** fiesta ’’’ was in progress, consequent upon the election 
of a new President. The Limenos, good people, were 
apparently making a three weeks’ holiday of it, and the 
bosun and I, nothing loath, sailed in to help them cele- 
brate. 

The streets were full of people—Spaniards, negroes, 
Indians, and every possible combination of the three. 
The colour of their faces ranged through all hues from 
pasty white to jet black, and their attire was as varied 
as their features. Good-humoured and light-hearted 
people they seemed and very friendly. What struck 
me at once was the amazing politeness of everybody. 
I was inclined to be rather contemptuous of it at first, 
but altered my opinion on longer acquaintance and came 
to admire the Spanish character. 

The fact of the matter is that everyone with Iberian 
blood in his veins is naturally a gentleman. The 
taggedest of them seems born with superb manners. 
Accost a tattered old beggar with politeness—call him 
‘“ caballero,’’ if you like, and raise your hat—and he will 
respond in a way a Castilian grandee could not better. 
On the other hand, Anglo-Saxon bluntness is likely 
to meet with bluntness and it’s ten to one the Spaniard 
will beat you at that too. It is a vigorous language 
and the wealth of contempt that a native can put into 
a simple ejaculation is surprising. ‘‘ T’madre!”’ says 
he, and raises his brows, as though the contemplation 
of what the mother of such a one as yourself must be 
is too much for him. 

We strolled round the Plaza Mayor for a while and 
had dinner at a restaurant, its front shaded with palms 
and open to the street—very cool and pleasant. Our 
appetites seemed to astonish the waiter. We finished 
the dinner he brought us and paid for it, then ordered 
another. The good man stared hard, but duly brought 
it. There is a persistent belief in South America that 
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all Englishmen are mad and, in sympathy with our 
affliction, the waiter charged us only half as much as for 
the first helping. We finished that off too. ‘‘ I could 
go a bit more,’’ said the bosun, ‘‘ we don’t often get a 
feed like this.’ I agreed with him and we hailed the 
waiter. ‘‘ Dos mas,’’ said Stedman, holding up two 
fingers, ‘‘ mucho hungry, hombre!”’ The waiter 
seemed perturbed ; he ripped out with a heavy broadside 
of Spanish and what sounded like a volley of impreca- 
tions, but went away and returned with two huge plate- 
fuls, which he set down before us. I hauled out a 
handful of silver but the waiter shook his head and fired 
off some more Spanish. We pressed him, but he per- 
sisted in his refusal, so we finished our dinner and walked 
out into the street, leaving a handful of centavos on the 
table, to convince him we weren’t a couple of destitute 
mariners who hadn’t had a meal for weeks. 

We went to some races in the afternoon. It was the 
first public appearance of the President and the race- 
course was a very gay sight. The number of soldiers 
and policemen about was astonishing. Very brilliant 
fellows they all were, and armed to the teeth, if a little 
dilapidated in the matter of boots. 

We watched the President arrive, with a glittering 
bodyguard of mounted negroes,and heard half a dozen 
bands that were present break out simultaneously into 
what I suppose was the national anthem. Then came 
the races. A mob of horses surged past at ten-minute 
intervals and disappeared in a whirl of dust and excite- 
ment. We laid our bets with an old negress who was 
doing a tremendous business and I lost a few pesos, 
but as Stedman won about the same amount no harm 
was done, our exchequer being quite a joint-stock affair. 

The races over, we jogged back to the town and made 
a few purchases. Our method of payment was original. 
Stedman’s vocabulary did not include any words dealing 
with the sordid subject of money, so when we saw 
anything we wanted we simply laid hands on it. This 
brought the ‘‘ tendero’”’ up, whereupon we shoved a 
handful of coins under his nose. He selected what he 
wanted, we rattled the rest back into our pockets and 
both parties were satisfied. Our chief purchase was a 
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quantity of long black cigars. They were very thin, 
very knobby, tightly-rolled objects and very cheap. 
The choicest Havanas couldn’t have tasted better to 
palates so steeped in brine as ours were. 

Coming back we passed through the Chinese quarter. 
There are Chinese in every town on the Pacific, for your 
almond-eyed Celestial is above all things a merchant, 
and if his social qualifications are not extensive, he 
creates wealth wherever he goes, and is tolerated if not 
welcomed. I forget if I’ve mentioned that Stedman 
had for some years been skipper of a tug-boat on the West 
River, and spoke Chinese—the Canton dialect—fluently. 
It is a difficult language to learn and very few white 
men masterit. Anyhow, on our way back, we went into 
a little grocery-store, and he addressed a wizened old 
Chinaman sitting behind the counter, in his mother- 
tongue. 

I never saw anybody so startled. The old chap 
jumped up, jabbering nineteen to the dozen, and peered 
hard at us, then screamed into the back of the shop, and 
immediately a whole flock of little Chinamen ran out, 
gesticulating and jabbering. They surrounded Sted- 
man, all speaking at once and seemingly wildly delighted. 
The bosun stood there smiling; answering as fast as he 
could the heathenish clatter of each tongue in turn. 
Those Chinks almost embraced him, they grinned in a 
way I have never seen Chinamen do before or since, and 
when we left they pressed upon him several little packets 
of tea and weird Chinese delicacies. They followed him 
to the door all talking and laughing, completely shaken 
out of their native Sphinx-like immobility. 

‘* What on earth was it all about, bosun?’”’ said I, 
when we got outside again. 

‘‘ Oh, I saw they were Canton boys,” he said, ‘‘ and I 
talked to ’em about the place. They hadn’t been there 
for years, and wanted to know all about it, but they 
couldn’t make out who I was at all.” 

Altogether, our day was a great success, and when 
we got back to the ship at eleven that night I determined 
to see more of Lima, if possible, during our stay in port. 

I only had one more opportunity, though, and that 
was with the captain just before we sailed. It was a 
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different sort of visit to the previous one, but no less 
enjoyable. We went over the great Cathedral that 
occupies one whole side of the Plaza d’Armas, the twin- 
towers of which were plainly visible from the ship. It 
is a magnificent building, and, after the famous Cathedral 
of Mexico, said to be the finest place of worship in the 
New World. 

The most fascinating thing about it, to my mind, 
is contained in a small apartment, guarded by locked 
iron doors, on the left hand side as one enters. Inadim, 
lofty chamber (so dark it is, one must use a candle), 
is a glass-fronted coffin, inside which rests a naked body, 
dried and ghastly, but in a wonderful state of preser- 
vation. It is that of Francisco Pizarro himself, the 
steel-hearted discoverer and conqueror of these lands, 
placed there after his assassination in 1546. When I 
went in I had no idea what I was going to see, and it 
sent a thrill through me when I realised. Very fitting 
I thought it that the Conquistador should lie there 
in the holy place of his beloved ‘‘ Ciudad de los Reyes,” 
which he founded and made the capital of the great 
empire he added to the Spanish dominions. It gives 
one an electric shock to pass from the noise and glare 
of the street into that dim stone sepulchre and see the 
grim old Conqueror lying as though his enemies’ daggers 
had but just passed through him. 

Mere architectural magnificence falls flat after looking 
at his sleeping figure. Even the wonderful catacombs 
of the Peruvian grandees, which exist underneath the 
Cathedral, should be visited first, and not, as we did, 
afterwards. 

The Cathedral is but the chief of the many fine 
churches in Lima. Most of the public buildings, too, 
are imposing structures, the streets are wide, with 
avenues of trees, and altogether the place well deserves 
its name of ‘‘ the city of magnificent distances.” The 
architecture of nearly everything is immensely solid ; 
the domestic type particularly so; each house looks as 
though it were built to withstand a siege. Most of the 
better-class residences are in the form of a hollow square, 
with bare, thick walls facing the street, looking inward 
to an enchanting courtyard filled with shrubs, flowers 
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and perhaps a fountain, and surrounded by balconies. 
The Spaniard got the idea from the jealous Moors, and 
it suits well with his own reserved character, besides 
making a very snug homestead. 

But these occasional jaunts were only interludes in 
the steady task of discharging ourcoal. No letters from 
home reached us; the books we had purchased in the 
Colonies had been read and re-read. A Bible and my 
water-logged Shakespeare were our only literature, 
and when those palled we turned in. 

Big Mac had purchased some needles and Indian ink 
in Newcastle, and spent his time tattooing. We all 
patronised him, and some of the men were worked all 
over like Maori chiefs. Mac had a great variety of 
designs, which he put on by means of transfers and then 
pricked in with five tiny needles tied in a row, using 
green, blue and scarlet ink. Most of the men were 
already tattooed—ships, snakes, eagles and clasped 
hands being the favourites—but old Jamieson had a tomb- 
stone bearing the motto ‘‘In memory of Mother” 
on his forearm—a strange device for an old shellback, 
as I then thought, though I have since seen similar ones 
quite a number of times. Neilsen, the Norwegian, had 
a design from his hip to his ankle representing a sword 
worked, as it were,in and out of his flesh, and big Mac 
himself was a medley of anchors, frigates, bleeding 
hearts, and barrels of rum. 

It is strange how popular tattooing is among seamen. 
And stranger still how almost all races and all times have 
been addicted to it. That master-spinner of yarns, old 
Herodotus, mentions it. So does Marco Polo, as being 
in vogue among the Chinese in his day. The Chinese 
and Japanese tattooers work in five colours and do 
wondrous designs of an eagle and a snake at death-grips. 
The Burmese too are fine artists). They use a long 
ebony staff, weighted at the top with a brass figure and 
work very quickly, making no preliminary sketch. 
Tattooing, for the first few moments at any rate, is a 
fairly painful process, but well-executed work, say a full- 
rigged ship or a Chinese dragon, I am pagan enough to 
think, looks well on a broad chest or muscular sun- 
burnt arm. 
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We were able to do a little ship-visiting now and 
again, for there were a number of sailing-ships in port. 
The ‘‘ British Isles,’’ a big full-rigger, lay next to us. 
Her second mate came aboard one evening to inquire 
if we had seen anything of a man who had jumped 
overboard the previous night in order to desert. We 
had not, and in view of the number of sharks that infest 
Callao Bay we thought it unlikely anybody had, and told 
him so. The ‘‘ Eva Montgomery ’”’ was another vessel 
that lay near us. She had most beautiful lines and was 
reputed a very fast ship. We met her again in the 
Channel on the homeward passage; she was carrying 
royals to a stiff breeze that whitened the short Channel 
waves and made as pretty a sight as one could wish to see. 

Another vessel of which we saw a lot was the 
‘* Cuchullin.’’ She, like ourselves, was a barque and 
hailed from Greenock. Some of her men had been 
caught smuggling and one of them, the cook, was still 
in the calabozo and likely to remain there. Smuggling 
is the most heinous crime in the calendar in the eyes of 
a South American government; murder is venial in 
comparison, the punishments being something like two 
years and ninety days imprisonment respectively. The 
high duties made the risk worth taking and a lot of 
illicit trading went on. 

The ‘‘ Cuchullin’’ was an unfortunate ship. Six 
months later she arrived in Antwerp the night before 
we did and moored with her nose on the mud in Kempish 
Dock. One of the men was made watchman for the 
night ; he must have fallen asleep and been dreaming 
of his pay-day, for when all hands turned out in the 
morning they found the ship had been rifled. Thieves 
had been aboard, probably by climbing up her head- 
lines, and made a clean sweep of everything movable 
on the fok’sle head. Ropes, sheets, blocks, capstan 
‘bars, belaying pins—all were gone. Even the jibs 
had been cut adrift from the hanks and taken away. 
The anchors were about the only things not fastened 
down that were still there when the dumbfounded mate 
appeared on the scene. 

One evening we had a little excitement on board. 
Tommy had brought the shark-hook along during the 
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day to try for a big brute that had been persistently 
hovering round for some time. We were having tea 
in the halfdeck when we heard a terrific yell from Tommy 
and, rushing out, saw him holding desperately on to the 
line. It was being dragged helplessly through his 
hands. We rushed to his assistance, so did Mac and 
some of the men who were standing for’ard. Gilroy 
dashed aft to call the old man, and the latter came up 
wiping his mouth with a napkin and grabbing a harpoon 
from under the port rail as he came along. 

Half a dozen of us were hanging on to the line and 
having the deuce of a job to hold it. The fish was a 
monstrous big one and cunning too, for he kept making 
tushes from side to side that slackened the line for a 
moment and then almost tore it from our grasp. We 
could see nothing of him, for there were about ten 
fathoms of line out. ‘‘ Steady, boys,’ said the old 
man as he came up, “‘ keep a steady strain on the line. 
That’s not a shark.” 

The skipper climbed on the rail with harpoon ready 
to strike. We got the line in inch by inch, the fish, 
whatever it was, being as strong as the half dozen men 
fighting him. Suddenly we saw a great commotion 
in the water twenty feet away; what looked like two 
great grey wings beat the surface and a broad black 
back appeared. 

‘* Sting-ray,’’ said the old man, ‘‘ pull, boys!” 

We hauled a few more feet of line in, then came the 
captain’s opportunity and we saw him drive down with 
the harpoon. He hit the fish fair and square and, 
jumping off the rail, hauled away on the line, more of 
the men tailing on behind him. We hauled the beggar 
almost up to the ship’s side, then, making the harpoon- 
line fast to the cargo-fall, took it to the winch and hove 
the ray up bodily. 

It swung in and came down on deck with a mighty 
flop, all hands jumping clear. It was a hideous monster, 
mottled black and grey, with its body prolonged into 
flat wide wings on either side, and with a whiplash of a 
tail, six feet long, no thicker than one’s fingerandarmed 
with needle-pointed spikes. The harpoon had cut a 
wicked gash right in the middle of the creature’s back ; 
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the wound bled like ten bullocks and the blood ran out 
of the fore and main scupper holes and made that side 
of the deck look as if we had been in action. We 
measured it and found it was nine feet three inches 
from wing-tip to wing-tip and seven feet six inches from 
the head to the base of the tail. It was about eighteen 
inches thick and must have weighed nearly 4oolibs. 
The flesh was good for nothing, so, after hacking out the 
harpoon and hook and cutting off the curious tail as a 
memento, we dumped it. 

This was the largest sting-ray, or ‘‘ devil-fish”’ as 
they are often called, I ever saw caught. They are 
portentously ugly brutes, with a long gash for a mouth, 
situated, not at the end of the head, but underneath, 
something like that of a skate—which the sting-ray 
closely resembles. They are prodigiously strong, as 
we found, and I have heard it said that they are able 
to jump clear of the water by the aid of their wings and 
flop along in and out, like a stone making ‘‘ ducks and 
drakes,’’ though I never saw one do it They are 
cannibals in their habits, for a subsequent specimen 
we caught and cut open proved to have parts of another 
one in its stomach. Their long spiked tails too, are 
dangerous weapons ; and altogether these big sting-rays 
present a remarkable congruity between their appear- 
ance and their appellation—sea-devils. 

Whether the skipper’s sporting instincts had been 
aroused by the capture of the ray or not, I don’t know ; 
but next day he had the gig fitted out with a yawl rig. 
The masts and sails had been specially made for her 
under his direction, on the passage out. The gig was 
a Bombay-built boat, made of teak, and looked a very 
dainty little craft in her sailing rig. 

The skipper was a past master m the art of sailing 
het—or any other boat. It was a joy to watch him ; 
in light winds he cauld keep the gig within four points of 
the wind, and in heavy weather would have her riding 
easily when anyone else at the helm would be taking 
water aboard wholesale. 

A subsequent exhibition of his skill I well remember. 
It was in Cape Town. The ship was lying out in the 
Bay and four of us pulled the old man ashore every 
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day and waited at the mole, in company with the boats’ 
crews of several other sailing-ships, until he came back. 
On the particular occasion I am speaking of the wind 
rose in gusts as we lay alongside the pier; it howled 
down from the bleak summit of Table Mountain, which 
was covered by a bank of mist—the dreaded ‘‘ table- 
cloth,’’ sure sign of bad weather—and swept all before 
it. It was six o’clock before the captains came down 
together and was then blowing great guns, with the 
waters of the Bay like a cauldron. The captains held 
a consultation and decided not to risk trying to reach 
their vessels in such a gale, but took their boats’ crews 
ashore with them to spend the night at an hotel. 
Captain West announced his intention of going aboard. 
The others attempted to dissuade him, but he dismissed 
their remonstrances with a wave of his hand and, getting 
into the boat, ordered us to give way. We pushed off, 
the other captains shouting a farewell and vowing he 
would never reach the ship, but would drown the lot of 
us. 
Sure enough, as soon as we got from under the lee 
of the pier the wind leapt at us as though it would blow 
us out of the water,and the seas so battered the boat 
that it was as much as we could do to keep her afloat. 
The distance to the ship was not more than a mile and 
a half, but it took us three solid hours of desperate pulling 
to cover it. We were drenched with spray ; the short 
vicious seas broke over us incessantly, and all the time 
the bow-man was kept hard at work baling. How the 
old man managed to keep her afloat at all puzzled me. 
It seemed an eternity before we saw the ‘‘ Arethusa’s ’”’ 
counter looming above us. They were watching us 
from on board and, as soon as we were near enough, 
paid out a buoy and line which we caught and made fast. 
It was out of the question to attempt to run alongside, 
so a Jacob’s ladder was lowered over the stern and we 
hauled up to it and swarmed aboard. The boat was 
left hanging astern till the morning, when the gale had 
blown itself out,and we were able to get her alongside 
and bale her out. 
It was a wonderful feat of boatmanship on the old 
man’s part. The Italian fishermen at the mole told us 
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next day they never believed so small a boat could live 
in such a sea and they never expected to see us again. 
What possessed the skipper to attempt it I don’t know, 
but it made our boat’s crew cock o’ the walk as long as 
we remained in Cape Town. 

We had no bad weather to encounter in Callao: 
light breezes from the land or the south-east divided 
the time between them and made boat-sailing an ideal 
pastime. 

On one occasion we sailed over to San Lorenzo, the 
island that shelters Callao Bay to seaward, and made 
a landing on its shores. We picked up a few shells 
there and saw a number of large crabs. The old man 
said they were deep-sea crabs and often met with hun- 
dreds of miles from land. They were big, vicious 
creatures, a dull mottled green in colour, with most 
business-like pincers. They scuttled about rapidly and 
differed from our English crabs in that their shells and 
claws were flattened, with sharp serrated edges. Their 
shape enables them to swim very quickly and it is sur- 
prising with what speed they can move along just under 
the surface of the water, working their legs as though 
they were walking on terra firma. 

A few days afterwards we had a more ambitious 
excursion. We sailed down to Pachacamac islands, 
starting early in the morning and taking a supply of 
food and water in the boat. Pachacamac lies to the 
south’ard, a full fifteen miles from the anchorage, and 
is the name given to two little rocky islets and a ridge 
of reefs not far from the coast. It is a wonderful place 
for birds and fish. There were numbers of octopus 
there too—there are round most of the barren islands 
and rock-studded bays of the West Coast. 

These octopus range in size from a few feet to twenty 
or even twenty-five feet across. They like the proximity 
of rocks, though small ones sometimes leave their shelter 
and are to be found floating about on the sea in the neigh- 
bourhood, looking like gigantic jelly-fish. As far as 
my observation goes they are only dangerous when they 
have attached themselves to a rock. When they are 
floating about on the sea they do not seem capable of 
doing any mischief. To bring their long arms and 
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suckers into play it seems necessary that they should be 
anchored to something. I have often pushed a boat- 
hook or the blade of an oar in their way when we en- 
countered them afloat, but never found one grasp it in 
its tentacles. I know that instances are recorded of an 
octopus dragging a man out of a boat, but I think in 
such cases the octopus must have had a grip on some- 
thing. The smaller ones at least are quite easy to 
kill, especially when near the surface. We used to 
strike at them with the edge of an oar-blade and cut 
them all to pieces. But an anchored octopus, es- 
pecially under water, is a very different proposition. 
They are most loathsome-looking things, with hooked 
beaks and black, saucer-like eyes in the middle of their 
writhing arms. They prey on anything that comes 
within reach, dragging it relentlessly to their vile beaks. 
On the other hand, their own flesh is the finest bait a 
fisherman can use. We used to spread their feelers 
out in the sun to dry, when the flesh turns to an india- 
tubber-like consistency and, cut into small pieces, proves 
very attractive to fish, To human taste it is quite 
flavourless and I have seen sailors chew it when tobacco 
is scarce. 

Gigantic octopus living in the great deeps of ocean 
are supposed to be the principal food of the sperm whale. 
Frank Bullen gives some appalling particulars of these 
nightmares of the deep sea. Certainly there is some- 
thing about an octopus that seizes the imagination and 
makes them appear the most malignant monsters alive. 

Obviously the Scylla of classical mythology was an 
octopus. The rock she was supposed to haunt on the 
Italian side of the Straits of Messina is just such a place 
as a rock-dweller like the octopus would choose. 
Charybdis on the other hand is nothing but a tide-rip, 
and well I know it. Hugging the Sicilian coast too 
closely to get a view of the ruins of Messina, we were once 
within an ace of being put ashore, in a 3,000-ton steamer, 
through the ministrations of Charybdis. Between 
them—the octopus and the whirlpool—the mariners 
of old must have had a strenuous time in making the 
passage of the Straits. 

Besides the eight-armed octopus there are the ten- 
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armed decapods. These are not nearly such terrible 
fellows. For one thing they are not so big, and for 
another their arms are not spread all round their bodies 
but shoot, as it were, together out of their heads. These 
latter, as far as I am aware, are pretty well harmless. 
Their only means of defence is to eject a black liquid 
which obscures the water and so enables them to escape. 
There is one species of them called a ‘‘ flying squid,” 
of which we caught a specimen coming up the coast. 
It must have dropped aboard in the darkness for I 

icked it up one morning in the scuppers. Close beside 
it lay a big flying-fish. Whether there was any relation 
between the two, such as pursuer and pursued, I was 
never able to discover. The squid was about six inches 
long, an indeterminate grey in colour, with tentacles 
like a fringe about its head. 

Octopus are not the only attraction that Pachacamac 
can boast. There is an old Inca legend bearing on the 
origin of the islands that I have read somewhere and is 
worth repeating. It is to the effect that the chief god 
of ancient Peru fell in love with a goddess and caused 
her to bear him ason. The lady was indignant when 
she found what had unwittingly happened to her and 
called a council of the gods to try and discover who was 
the father of the child. Thither came the culprit in the 
guise of a ragged old man, but the baby recognized him 
and called out ‘‘ Father!’’ His mother was so ashamed 
at the imputation that she had bestowed her embraces 
on such a tattered old reprobate that she picked the 
baby up and fled down to the sea. Her lover ran after 
her, changing into his godlike shape and imploring her 
to stop. She never looked back and on reaching the 
coast threw herself and her baby into the sea. Im- 
mediately they touched water the luckless pair lost their 
bright immortal shapes and were changed into two rocky 
islets—the islands of Pachacamac. 

What an imagination the old Peruvian must have had 
who invented that story! At the present day there’s 
precious little feminine beauty left about the islands’ 
guano-covered rocks and kelp-littered ledges, to suggest 
such a fable. 

By the 3rd of October we had discharged about twelve 
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hundred tons of our coal. The space under the main 
hatch was clear, so we stopped unloading for a time 
and began to take in a couple of hundred tons of stone 
ballast. The question of where we should go to load 
cropped up and we discussed it at length. Some thought 
’Frisco, others the East Indies or perhaps back ,to New- 
castle, but the general opinion seemed to be that it 
would be somewhere down the coast to load guano. 

Guano and nitrate are the two chief exports of Peru 
and Chile. The latter is loaded at ports further south, 
Iquique being the most important. Guano comes from 
a number of promontories and islands scattered along 
the coast between Pisagua and Los Lobos. The 
Chincha Islands off Pisco are about the best-known. 
When first discovered these small barren rocks—for 
they are no more—were covered with a thick layer of 
the stuff, over a hundred feet deep. They are almost 
worked out now and not many vessels go there to load, 
the Peruvian government having placed restrictions 
on the indiscriminate working of the deposits. 

The absence of rain on the coast prevents the chemical 
properties of the guano from being washed away and 
has created an enormous fund of wealth. Millions of 
tons have been removed from the various islands, and 
fresh deposits are constantly being laid down. Birds 
of all sorts, but particularly pelicans, haunt the coast 
in such myriads that frequently the air is darkened by 
a vast impenetrable cloud of them flying overhead. 
To give some idea of their almost unbelievable numbers, 
it is estimated that half a ton of guano is deposited 
every year on each square yard of aguanoisland. And 
this sort of thing prevails for some hundreds of miles 
along the Peruvian seaboard. 

But guano or any other commodity—I personally 
had small choice in the matter and cared little where we 
went toload. All places were new to me and I was only 
anxious to be quit of the coal and see the barque trim, 
clean and at sea again, with a ripple overside and her 
royals set. 

One day aS we were working at the ballast we ex- 
perienced a slight earthquake. It was not a very severe 
shock ; on the ship it felt as though we had collided 
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with a lighter, and ashore it caused no consternation. 
On our next visit a much slighter shock was sufficient 
to put the inhabitants of the coastal towns in a panic. 

That was just after the severe earthquake which 
almost destroyed Valparaiso. A number of lesser 
shocks were felt at intervals along the coast for months 
afterwards. On the approach of one the inhabitants 
would leave the town in a body and fly up the mountain 
side. I once walked through Chanaral, during a shock 
that occurred when I was ashore, with the streets 
deserted, the shops open and untenanted, and even the 
lights left burning by the people in their hurry to get 
to a place of safety. This neglect of lights is the cause 
of the destructive fire that almost always follows hard 
on the heels of an earthquake. Often it does more 
damage than the earth-tremor itself. A few months 
after leaving Chanaral we were in Pisagua and saw that 
town completely wiped out by a fire following an earth- 
quake shock. 

Nothing serious happened on this occasion though, 
and a couple of days later Callao was visited by a dis- 
turbance of another nature—a riot or revolution to wit. 
We heard a lot of firing and some houses at the north 
end of the town broke out in flames. Nobody was 
allowed ashore for a few hours, then apparently the 
trouble was quelled, and next morning the town wore 
its usual appearance. We heard that about five 
hundred rebels—they were called ‘‘ rebels’’ but were 
presumably the party out of power at the moment and 
would, in England, be termed the ‘* Opposition’’—had 
attempted a change of government, but failed. No 
fuss was made about the affair; the states of Latin 
America are too habituated to little interludes of the 
kind. Ten years later I was in Mexico during the 
revolution there, and though outside Vera Cruz a re- 
volutionary was hanging from each telegraph pole, 
within the town business went on as usual. 

Such changes of government seem accepted as all 
in the day’s work. A statue is usually erected to the 
memory of the unfortunate deceased official and the 
community gets going under the new regime. 

The Venezuelans in particular have a passion for 
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erecting statues ; their chief towns are littered with them. 
There is one in Caracas to the memory of a man who, 
I was told, was only President for a few days and then 
cleared out with the contents of the Treasury. Brief 
though his tenure of office was, it was not brief enough to 
save him from an immortality in stone on the Plaza. 

But these irregularities did not stop the even tenour 
of our discharging. On the 18th of October we finished 
our coal and mighty thankful we were to see the last 
basket swing over the rail. As Gilroy and I pulled 
the captain off in the boat that evening I asked him 
where we should be going next. 

‘We're bound for Guam,”’ 
the gangway. 

‘““Guam ? Guam ?—where the blazes is that?” 
we asked one another. As soon as we got along to the 
halfdeck we turned up our old atlas and found the place 
—a little speck of an island far away in the Ladrones. 
What on earth are we going to do there, we wondered. 

After tea I went along to tell the bosun of our destina- 
tion. When I mentioned Guam he laughed : 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ the crowd for’ard always is bound 
forGuam. Did the old man tell you that ?”’ 

‘“ Yes,’ said I, and then Stedman explained. 

‘* Bound for Guam,”’ turned out to be an old sea-term 
meaning that the vessel’s destination is to be kept 
secret. It completely took me in and the others too; 
the bosun and Jamieson were the only men for’ard who 
knew what it meant. When I inquired of the former 
as to the origin of the term he couldn't tell me and I have 
never since been able to learn. 

For the next few days we were kept busy getting in 
the remainder of our ballast, bending sail and making 
the ship ready for sea. Our water-tanks were filled 
and four new hands came aboard in the place of those 
who had run on arrival. 

One of the latter was a very queer old customer. 
His name was Fox and he had been chief mate of the 
‘‘Craigenan’’ but was discharged for incorrigible 
drunkenness. He was a small, wiry old veteran, witha 
deep gruff voice and an exasperating trick of repeating 
verbatim every order given him, with a hearty ‘‘ Sir!’ 


said he, as he climbed up 
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tacked on the end. Of course it is only seamanlike to 
repeat an order, but not with the thoroughness that 
Fox employed. 

‘* Aft here, Fox,’’ the old man would say, ‘‘ and haul 
taut this sheet.” 

«« Aft here, Fox, and haul taut this sheet, SIR !”’ 

‘* Lively now, man, get a move on.”’ 

‘‘ Lively now, man, get a move on, SIR!” 

‘* Damnation ! the sheet, you old fool! Leave that 
tack alone! ”’ 

‘* Damnation, the sheet, you old fool, leave that tack 
alone, SIR!” 

It drove the old man almost frantic ; he could hardly 
tell Fox never to repeat an order, so he cursed all the 
more and back, with clockwork precision, all his curses 
came, a gruffly-polite ‘‘ Sir!’’ dangling behind them. 
We quite enjoyed hearing the skipper swear at Fox, 
but we had to keep our enjoyment to ourselves. | 

When the new hands came aboard word went round 
that we were bound to Santa Rosa, a small guano-island 
in Independencia Bay, some distance to the south’ard 
of Callao. The rumour proved correct, and at midday 
on the 28th we hove up anchor and got under way. We 
had been nearly eight weeks in port and during that time 
had shovelled and hove up by hand about two and a 
half thousand tons of coal and stone Pleasant as 
parts of our stay had been it was entirely without regret 
I saw the headland of San Lorenzo slip by, as we stood 
out through the Boqueron under our own sail and, soon 
afterwards, picked up the first breath of the south-east 
trades. 

Independencia Bay, ottr destination, was less than 
two hundred miles, as the crow flies, south of Callao. 
Owing to the direction of the prevailing winds it was 
impossible to shape a direct course thereto. The 
South-east trades blow incessantly along this part of the 
coast and make it a difficult matter for a sailing-ship 
to win only two or three miles of weatherboard. The 
Peruvian or Humboldt current also runs up the coast 
from south to north, following the trend of the shore, 
and adds an appreciable amount of leeway to a vessel’s 
track. These two factors combined make it impossible 
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for a sailing-ship to steer straight for her objective if it 
lies due south. 

Such being the case, we had to stand away on a long 
slant, close-hauled to the trade-wind on the port tack, 
keeping course until we were down almost to the latitude 
of Juan Fernandez. In about 30° South we went 
about, braced sharp up on the opposite tack and ran 
down to windward of our destination ; then, going large 
with the coast in sight, stood in for the anchorage. 

We were thirty days on the passage—a solid month 
of hard sailing in fresh, breezy weather. During the 
time we covered a round two and a half thousand miles 
making good that hundred miles of weathergage. 

Such are the limitations of sailing-ships, the steamboat 
enthusiast will say. The remark is just and I grant 
him his slippery heels and extra turn of speed. Too 
well I know that the stresses of the present day must 
inevitably eliminate such old-fashioned methods of 
travel as clipper ships. Oars have gone, sail must go, 
‘and God only knows what will take the place of steam. 

Steamers have it all their own way just now and 
one of them, I admit, would easily make the passage 
from Callao to Santa Rosa inside twenty-four hours. 
Yet is there something to be said for the out-of-date 
windjammer. If the simple joy of living is what makes 
life worth while, and not merely the amount of work and 
worry crowded into the twenty-four hours, then assuredly 
the old canvas wings cannot pass without a sigh of regret. 
Was the life hard ?—one slept the sounder for it. The 
food poor ?>—salt pork tastes better to a man in Fifty 
South than a banquet to an epicure. The pay paltry ? 
—there is other wealth, thank God, than that of gold. 

The sailing-ship was an exacting mistress to serve. 
She was all that ; she was a heartbreaking wenchat times, 
yet none the less a Cleopatra among the sisterhood of the 
sea, inspiring an affection the ladylike liner is powerless 
to evoke. Her passages were made by the sea-cunning 
of men, not by the strength of machinery. Her sail- 
plan had the complexity of a woman’s character and, 
woman-like, ‘‘ her infinite variety’’ would respond to 
every thought and act of one who understood and loved 
her. 
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Twenty-four hours and we took a month! Let it go 
at that. I stand to it—there are few better ways of 
spending a month than on board a heeling clipper running 
down the south-east Pacific trades. 

Throughout the passage we had splendid weather. 
With every stitch set we bowled pleasantly along, 
leaning over at a steep angle and making a fair amount 
of leeway, for we were flying light and showed a side 
out of the water like the wall of a church. We en- 
countered a fair sprinkling of the squalls for which the 
Pacific is notorious—little puffs that sent us rushing to 
the halyards and constrained us to let the royals and 
upper stays’ls fly. 

One morning as I was working on the fok’sle head 
I saw a curious sight. Far ahead on the port bow I 
could see a prodigious commotion going on in the water. 
I had several glimpses of a great black arch suddenly 
rising out of the sea. If this isn’t the sea-serpent itself, 
thought I, it looks uncommonly like it. 

The object rapidly drew nearer and as it did soI saw 
it was a whale. Every minute or two it would leap 
out of the water bodily and fall back, not head-first in 
a gliding curve, but flop! just anyhow. It hit the water 
each time with an almighty splash and a noise like the 
report of a gun. 

The bosun came up on the fok’sle head and looked 
atit. He said he thought the whale was being attacked 
by ‘‘ killers’’ or blackfish. ‘‘ Blackfish ”’ is the sailor’s 
name for the grampus, a kind of small whale itself. 
They are met with cruising about in schools and are 
creatures to be avoided, for they yield next to no oil 
and are very ferocious. 

On this occasion we didn’t see any near the whale, 
though they swim with a black dorsal fin curving in and 
out of the water which makes them very conspicuous. 
In this case it may have been because the whale himself 
was kicking up such a commotion. 

He was going the opposite way to the ship and soon 
swept past and was lost to sight astern, leaping, writhing 
and splashing to the last. I think the bosun must have 
been right in his conjecture, for there was evidently 
something very wrong with that whale. I have read 
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somewhere, in ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot’’ I think 
it was, that threshers—a species of shark with a long 
tail—and swordfish also have been known to attack 
whales. 

This was the only incident on the passage worth 
recording. On the 24th November we came in sight 
of the mainland again, a little to the south of Ylo. 
We stood rather far in to make certain of our position 
and so lost the benefit of the trade-wind, which is usually 
light for a distance of a few miles off shore. Asa rule 
we kept a good offing, but in this case the skipper was 
anxious not to overrun his port and be under the necessity 
of making another long beat to seaward. ‘The very 
proper dislike of sailing-ship men to hug a coast too 
closely, with the possible danger of finding themselves 
on a lee shore, is responsible for the modern jest that as 
soon as a windbag smells the land it’s ‘‘ Ready about! 
Let’s get out of this!’’ Cutting corners is all very 
well in a vessel that has a perennial fair wind under her 
counter in the shape of a propellor, but no shipmaster 
who has had to claw off a dangerous shore under sail 
wants to repeat the experience gratuitously. 

A bare, desolate and mountainous coast this of Peru 
is. The coastal ranges are treeless, waterless wilder- 
nesses of rock and sand. They stretch away in blotches 
of yellow, purple and brick-red to the far-distant grey 
wall of the Cordilleras. No building, no trail of smoke, 
no vestige of human life relieves their stern desolation. 
The ragged coast-line is endlessly a-boom with the 
thunder of surf and fronts the sweep of an unbroken 
seaward horizon, while over all lies the shadow of the 
stark Sierras. A romantic land, I thought, for the great 
empire of the Incas, and no unfitting theatre for the 
exploits of Pizarro and his Spaniards. 

Its coasts have been the scene of many an episode 
in the course of our own long struggle for sea-supremacy. 
It saw Drake’s stern chase of the great Spanish treasure- 
ship, the ‘‘ Cacafuego,’’ which was brought to bay and 
captured off Cape San Francis, with nearly a million 
in gold and jewels on board. It was harassed by those 
pioneers of empire, the buccaneers, of whom several have 
left accounts of their doings; and it afforded a field 
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for Commodore Anson’s activities in his famous circum- 
navigation of the globe. 

For two days we coasted slowly along to the nor’ard 
and on the third day, early in the morning, as the rising 
stin sent a line of gold rippling along the distant edge 
of the Andes, sighted the mountainous promontory 
of Mt. Quemada right ahead. 

This headland, a towering block of stone over 2,000 
feet high, falls sheer into the waters of the Pacific and 
forms the southern end of Independencia Bay. The 
island of Santa Rosa, our destination, a small flat plat- 
form of rock only a few hundred acres in extent, is on the 
opposite side of the entrance. The anchorage lies 
behind the sweep of Mt. Quemada, between the mainland 
and the island, and is approached by a very narrow 
entrance—the Serrate Channel. 

Disaster almost overtook us as we headed slowly 
into the fairway. The wind had fallen very light and 
was only just sufficient to ruffle the surface of the long 
undulating rollers. The royal yards had been lowered 
but all the rest of our canvas was set to waft us along, 
when, without a moment’s warning, a violent gust of 
wind swept down the slopes of Quemada, filled our sails 
and urged us through the water, straight towards the 
seaward-stretching reef that fringes the island of Santa 
Rosa. 

For a few moments there was the deuce to pay. 
T’gallant and tops’! halyards were let fly and the yards 
came down with a run, with the canvas flapping in the 
breeze. 

‘“Let go!” yelled the old man to the mate on the 
fok’sle head. Chips sprang to the windlass, while the 
bosun seized a topping maul, jumped for the cathead and 
knocked out the pin of the ring-stopper. The anchor 
went down with a rush and a roar and the cable leapt 
out so furiously that the windlass-brakes caught fire. 
Old Chips was almost blinded by the flying sparks and 
dust, but hung on to the brakes and gradually checked 
the mad rush of the cable. The anchor held and as we 
clewed up the sails in desperate haste, the barque’s way 
slackened and she came to a standstill within a biscuit’s 
throw of the reef. 
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The puff of wind only lasted a couple of minutes. It 
was all over in that time and was succeeded by a dead 
calm which enabled us to warp the ship into the fairway 
and moor her properly in the anchorage, with both 
bowers down and thirty-five fathoms out on each. 

These sudden flaws of wind, we soon came to realize, 
were one of the peculiarities of Independencia Bay. 
They swept down the mountain side without warning 
and caused us no little inconvenience. In particular, 
they made boat-sailing a highly dangerous pastime. 
The Peruvian name for the bay, among the lancheros 
that is, was ‘‘ Bahia de viento ’’—Windy Bay. 

Some time afterwards I happened to read old Captain 
Woodes Rogers “‘ Voyage round the world” published 
in 1708. That observant old gentleman had sailed 
all up these coasts on a buccaneering cruise and I found 
his remarks on Independencia Bay illuminating. 
‘“ Morro Quemado, or Burnt Headland,’’ says he, “‘ is 
subject to much Wind, and when entering the Port, the 
Anchors must be clear in a Readiness, the Sails furl’d, 
and only the Foresail loose, keeping the Ship’s Side close 
to the very Rocks of the Headland, which lies Kast and 
West, and terminates at the Rocks; the Anchor must 
have good Hold, and lie close Astern.’’ 

Had we been acquainted with our privateering pre- 
decessor’s observations on the unpleasant characteristics 
of the Bay we should have escaped coming so near a 
disastrous ending to our voyage. 


CHAPTER IX 
THe West Coast—SAnTA ROSA 


When the ship had been snugly moored and the sails 
furled, we had time to look about and admire the spot 
to which Fate had sent us. It was an open roadstead, 
and the entrance lay clear and wide to the long Pacific 
swell, causing us to ride with a constant grind and heave 
on our straining cables. In the event of a gale from 
the south-east we should have to slip and run, so sail was 
left bent on the yards in readiness. 

The bay itself is only a mile or two in length and less 
in width, and is formed by three islands—Santa Rosa, 
Lobos and the Morro de Viejas—lying between Mt. Quemada 
and Carretas Head on the mainland. It is a wind- 
swept, rock-littered trap of a roadstead, one of the 
wildest and most outlandish places, I thought, that a 
Christian keel could well be brought to anchor in. In 
bad weather—and for a full half of the time we were 
there it was bad weather—the place is a regular night- 
mare and calculated to sprinkle grey hairs on a ship- 
master’s forehead. The Admiralty charts give some 
idea of its shape, but none at all of its inexpressibly 
savage appearance. 

Ahead of us, seen through the narrow entrance of the 
bay, lay the tumbling expanse of the Pacific. On our 
port bow rose Mt. Quemada, a stupendous mass of rock— 
split in ravines and knife-like ridges—treeless and 
naked to the glare of the sun. South and west the 
coast trended away from it, a barren, verdureless waste, 
ever rising in rolling waves and hillocks of sand, with 
black rocks jutting out here and there, till it merged into 
the huge, impassable mountains—Ia Cordillera de 
Carrasco—that ringed about an arc of our horizon. 

Astern of us were the rippling, rock-staked waters of 
the Bay, while to starboard lay Santa Rosa and its two 
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smaller neighbours—low, flat, rocky islets covered with a 
rich deposit of guano, with the sandy slopes of Viejas 
beyond. The islands were absolutely barren, not a 
stream of water nor a blade of grass clothed their re- 
lentless nakedness. 

And they call this place Santa Rosa, thought I, as 
I looked about me—‘‘ the sainted Rose ’’—spare me, 
then, the thorns ! 

Santa Rosa !—the seductive name calls up visions of 
a placid anchorage embayed in the feathery sweep of 
palms, with gorgeous flowers trailing down to the water’s 
edge and the ship’s image mirrored in the clear and 
limpid depths. And the reality—devil take it !—is this 
rolling, glaring, rock-fringed trap of a place. 

In my haste I did the old Spanish navigators who 
explored and named this part of the coast an injustice. 
It was their pious habit when they sighted a hitherto- 
unseen piece of land to call it, in default of something 
better, by the name of the saint whose festival the day 
was. ‘The practice had its drawbacks, as in the case of 
Santa Rosa, but was at least preferable to the modern 
habit of calling a place after somebody’s uninspiring 
surname, with the suburban suffix ‘‘ ville” or ‘‘ burg ”’ 
tacked on. It saved the Spaniards, at any rate, from 
perpetrating enormities like ‘‘ Tompkinsville”’ or 
‘* Ogdensburg.” 

Many of the names, in fact, that they gave are singu- 
larly handsome and appropriate. What could be more 
sonorous than ‘‘ La Ciudad de los Reyes,’’ or more 
suggestive of peaceful benediction than ‘‘ Nuestra 
Senora de la Paz’’—the capitals of Peru and Bolivia 
respectively °? 

When they gave rein to their imagination they were 
more successful still. The Caribbean Sea is a monument 
of happily-conceived nomenclature. Everywhere in 
West Indian waters the hopeful impetuosity of Columbus 
is discernible. Imagine him, for instance, pushing his 
way in his rickety old caravel across the uncharted 
Caribbean. One morning, as the sun peeps above the 
eastern horizon, comes from the look-out the eager cry: 
‘* Una vela! vela!’”’ (a sail! a sail!) There is a rush 
to the rail to observe the distant speck. The ship draws 
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slowly closer and passes it a cable’s length away. As 
the object draws abeam, it is seen to be merely a rock— 
very like a ship, it is true, but stilla rock. The mariners 
shrug their shoulders, with much mouthing of full- 
flavoured Spanish oaths, and point derisively to ‘‘ La 
Vela!’ The name is unalterable, and ‘‘ La Vela’”’ 
the islet remains to this day. 

Some days later again the shout, more confident than 
ever—‘‘ Una vela! una guayra!’’ (a sail! a lateen 
sail!) There follows a similar disillusionment, and the 
rock is dubbed ‘‘ La Guayra!’’ 

Still holding westward, suffering many hardships 
and encountering much stormy weather, unmistakable 
land appears ahead and stretches out on either side. 
For long the ship coasts it, struggling against persistent 
head winds, until at last, in a rugged promontory, the 
land trends away to the westward. The longed-for 
tidings are at once reported to Columbus lying sick in 
his cabin, and the Admiral’s pious ejaculation 
‘“ Gracias a Dios!’’ (Thanks be to God!) is hailed as 
the name of the newly-discovered headland. 

The great island of Trinidad was called after the Most 
Holy Trinity in consequence of its appearing, when 
seen from the south-east, as three peaks joined together 
at the base. Confidently Columbus believed the Ter- 
restrial Paradise lay somewhere beyond it, in what is 
now Venezuela. The Mouths of ‘‘ The Dragon’’ 
and ‘‘ The Serpent,’’ whose boiling tides imperilied the 
safety of his frail craft, were but monsters guarding the 
portals of this Earthly Eden. There is something 
pathetic in the very name—‘‘ Las Indias’’—that the 
great Genoese gave to the whole range of his discoveries. 
He was a visionary to the last, and died believing that 
what he had found was a chain of islands off the Chinese 
coast, and that the rich Indies lay beyond. 

More sinister than the christenings of Columbus was 
the nomenclature of his successors. Was it merely bad 
taste or was there some all-sufficient reason for the 
fact that the early colonists gave to so many of their 
settlements the terrible name ‘‘ Matanzas’”’ or ‘‘ The 
Massacre’’? Many towns in Central America and the 
Antilles bear it, and the story of the Spanish conquest 
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THE WEST COAST—SANTA ROSA 


leads one to fear the latter explanation is more likely 
to be true. 

Highly graphic is the title of Cabo Barlovento, on 
the coast of the Main, for the word means ‘‘ The head- 
land you must beat to windward of”’ ; most appropriate 
the “‘ Alcatrazes,’”’ ‘‘ Tortugas,” and ‘‘ Margaritas ’’— 
‘“ sea-fowl,” ‘‘ tortoises’? and ‘‘ pearls’’—cropping up 
here and there ; and what unknown depths of meaning 
may be enshrined in the designation of the ‘‘ Quito 
Sueno’’ Bank, off the Mosquito Coast, which being 
interpreted means ‘“ God forbid it’s a vision !’”’ 

The Buccaneers followed hard upon the Spaniards’ 
heels in their New World discoveries, and showed 
picturesque taste in their choice of names, though those 
they gave smacked too much of their deeds to become 
popular. ‘* The Dead Man’s Chest,’’ ‘‘ The Hole in 
the Wall,” the ‘‘ dry’’ Tortugas, and ‘‘ Gibbons his 
hole,’ where an unfortunate merchant-captain took 
refuge with his ship, are self-explanatory and highly- 
coloured titles. 

But ‘‘ Santa Rosa!’’ Neither Spanish nor buccan- 
eering successes in nomenclature elsewhere can palliate 
or condone such a misnomer as that of our squally, sun- 
smitten loading-port in Independencia Bay. 

The place would have been stern and forbidding for 
a penalsettlement. And the population were in keeping 
with their surroundings. The guano-workers were a 
wild, rough lot of half-bred negroes and Indians, sack- 
clothed and uncivilised. They lived in little tents and 
leanto’s of sacks and tins constructed on the highest 
part of the main island. There were about eighty of 
them altogether, including a Spanish foreman and an 
English chemist, who were in charge. 

All their food and every drop of water was brought 
to them from Pisco, in a little sloop that made the 
journey once a week—six hours there and six days 
back. On her they depended for every necessity of life ; 
if she had failed them, their plight would soon have 
been desperate. 

Built out from the top of the island opposite the ship 
was a rough, sloping pier down which the sacks of guano 
were slid into the lighters that anchored at its extremity. 
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There were four of the latter, all very dilapidated old 
craft, and when not in use they found such shelter as 
they could to leeward of the rocks on which the pier 
was built. 

The sack huts, the pier and the bumping lighters 
were the only signs of man’s handiwork between sea and 
sky. In their rough uncouthness they only deepened 
the impression of wildness and desolation. The com- 
bination of mighty mountains, barren, sun-scorched 
rocks and rolling sea was wild and grand in the extreme, 
and fascinating by reason of its very untamed savagery. 

Yet desolate as it was, it was the splendour of desola- 
tion; there was no suggestion of anything in a minor 
key about it. The colour scheme was bold and blazing 
—a vastness of sapphire and indigo the sea and sky, of 
black and blinding yellow the towering, tumbled land. 
Sunrise every morning was a thing to stand in silent 
wonder at, as stainless peak and far-flung desert flushed 
a rosy pink and seemed to quiver in the delicate, dewy air. 
Sunset was no less impressive—a blood-red orgy of 
triumph and a flaunting of golden banners in the western 
halls of the Pacific. 

Only eighteen miles to the south’ard of Santa Rosa 
is Lomitas, another guano-port that we visited on a sub- 
sequent voyage, and a place of wholly different character 
and suggestiveness. Though so unlike, the two places 
between them are typical of the whole Peruvian coast. 

Lomitas is not an island but a rugged headland, 
the southern end of a wide-mouthed bay plagued with 
an endless huge swell, the other extremity of which is 
formed by the well-named Infiernillos (Little Hell) 
Reefs. Though itisonthe mainland, the grey and sombre 
mountains that ring it round are impassable, and the 
only approach is by sea. The sheer bleak wall of the 
‘“ Mesa ”’ or Table of Dofia Maria dominates everything ; 
and the lurking shadows that throng its chasms are the 
only signs of life and movement. 

Between them, the two places sum up the coastal 
scenery of Peru. And of the two, Santa Rosa is much 
to be preferred. Lomitas is too depressing for words. 
Life on such a gloomy, God-forgotten beach, tormented 
by that unholy swell, is a nightmare; and the black 
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‘“Mesa’’ and spouting reefs give one’s very soul the 
creeps. No! Santa Rosa for choice: she may be a 
brazenly flaunting courtesan, naked and unashamed ; 
but Lomitas is a sad and silent sinner, with not even a 
fierce pleasure in her devilries. 

The morning after we arrived, the Spaniard and his 
colleague came off in their boat and had an interview 
with the captain. One result of their conference was 
that we were ordered to get the stream-anchor out and 
moor the ship by the stern. 

The old man borrowed a lighter for the operation, 
and a gruelling day’s work it gave us. We first took 
the lighter for’ard and lowered down into it the stream- 
anchor, with forty fathoms of mooring chain shackled 
on. The anchor was slung over the lighter’s stern, 
which was then dropped aft some distance from the 
ship, and the anchor let go. The end of the chain was 
passed aboard and hove taut by means of wire runners 
taken to the capstan. It was hard, dirty work, danger- 
ous, too, in the heavy swell, and took us till dark before 
the ship was moored stem and stern. 

Our first lighter of guano came off early the following 
morning, and, rigging the cargo gear, we started on our 
two months’ task of loading the ship. 

The crew, under the direction of the officers, had to 
doeverything. The lancheros were a lazy lot of beggars, 
and would do nothing after they had made their lighters 
fast alongside. We had to sling the sacks of guano 
in the lighter, heave them on deck, empty them down 
the hatches, and trim the stuff in the holds. It was not 
possible to work every day ; bad weather at once put a 
stop to the operations, but when conditions were favour- 
able all hands worked from daylight to dark. 

I soon realised guano was not a pleasant cargo to 
handle. In fact, it was heavy, filthy, clayey stuff, 
full of the decomposing remains of birds, and smelling 
so powerfully of ammonia that, later on, when the holds 
were getting full, it was impossible to work down below 
for more than a few minutes atatime. We tied vinegar 
bandages round our mouths and nostrils, but, even so, 
the pungent odour penetrated to throat and lungs and 
drove us gasping on deck after a few minutes’ spell at 
shovelling below. 
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Yet in spite of the horrible stuff that was daily more 
bemiring our trim little barque, the time passed by no 
means monotonously or unpleasantly, at least for us in 
the half-deck. About every third day was a ‘‘ surf-day,”’ 
and wind and sea for a time put a stop to all loading. 
On these occasions the old man ordered all four of us into 
the gig, and we set out for day-long shooting and fishing 
expeditions up and down the coast. We had some fine 
outings. We used to put a supply of food and water 
in the boat, the skipper brought rifle, harpoon, fishing- 
lines, nets and dynamite cartridges with him, and off 
we went. We were frequently at the oars from six 
in the morning till eight at night, and had some splendid 
trips. 

Then there was the arrival of the sloop, which always 
provided a little mild excitement. She went to Pisco 
and back, taking a week on the trip, in consequence of 
having to beat homeward against the south-east Trades. 
On her regular appearance depended the existence of the 
little community ashore. A sharp lookout was always 
kept for her down the Bay, and, as soon as her anchor 
was let go, work was suspended and everybody bore a 
hand transferring the water and provisions from her hold 
up to the camp. 

She usually brought a live bullock on her deck. The 
poor brute was pushed overboard, towed behind a small 
skiff to the shore, and then half-dragged and half- 
scrambled to the top of the cliffs, where it was killed 
and cut up. Once, a young bull proved obstreperous, 
as, torn and bleeding, it gained the summit of the cliff. 
It gazed defiantly round, then took charge and bolted, 
scattering the niggers and making good its escape. 

The Spaniard—who we called the Governor—and 
our captain had a grand afternoon’s sport tracking it 
down with shot-gun and rifle. Both parties mutually 
chased each other about the island for an hour or two, 
the bull charging and forcing the hunters to skip nimbly 
behind rocks, where they retaliated and peppered it 
with buck-shot. A bullet from the old man’s Winchester 
finally settled it, and it was immediately cut up, carried 
to the camp and divided out among the hungry 
‘* lancheros.”’ 
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Tenderness towards animals is not a characteristic 
of Spanish-American races. All peoples have their 
national shortcomings, and in the constellation of 
Spanish virtues cruelty glares like a baleful comet. 
I am not thinking so much of their bull-fights, which are 
just gaudy, exciting, highly-skilled exhibitions of the 
butcher’s art, as of many minor practices. 

They treat their cattle and domestic animals, for 
instance, shockingly badly. On the West Coast the 
majority of cattle are brought by steamer from the 
Argentine through the Straits of Magellan. The 
method of unloading them is to pass a loop around their 
horns and swing them out bodily. One would have 
thought their necks would be broken, but apparently 
the practice is harmless, though painful to the poor 
beasts it must be. 

Quite a number of cattle, especially in the ports 
further south, reach their destination by land. They 
are driven over the mountains from the Argentine 
uplands, via various passes. The animals are a week 
or more without food or water, and hundreds perish 
on the way. Of a great herd several thousand strong 
that leaves the Argentine, only a few score battered and 
exhausted animals ever reach the West Coast. The 
cafions on each side of the narrow track along which 
they pass are piled many feet deep with the bones of 
those which have died of exhaustion or missed their 
footing and tumbled into the ravines. But whereas 
an individual animal is only worth a shilling or two on 
the vast pampas of Tucuman and El Gran Chaco, it 
fetches {20 to £30 in the sterile coast ports of northern 
Chile and Peru. 

And the men who drive these great herds—the 
quality of mercy is not in them. They are wild, 
truculent-looking fellows, fierce-moustached and som- 
brero-hatted, with heavy gold rings in their ears and a 
gay sash stuck full of knives round their middle. The 
mules they ride carry richly ornamented saddles with 
heavy wooden stirrups and the ubiquitous machete 
stuck through the holster on one side. 

These vaqueros are the typical cowboys, so fascinating 
to the adventurous heart of youth in England. Pic- 
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turesque as they are, they are a most abominably cruel 
class of men. ‘Their indifference to the steers one can 
perhaps understand, but the mules, to whose sure- 
footedness they often owe their lives, are no better 
treated. The backs and shoulders of the poor brutes 
are often a mass of sores, frightful to look at, caused by 
the heavy cumbrous saddle they carry. And the 
rancheros are much given to using their spurs—long, 
wicked steel spikes—with bloody effect. I once watched 
a caravan off-saddle in Moquega, and the sight almost 
made me sick. 

There is wide scope for a Prevention of Cruelty Society 
in South America. 

The little sloop that attended to the needs of the 
encampment on Santa Rosa was not always up to time, 
and more than once the Spaniard had to come off and 
borrow water from us. The grudging barrel he used 
to get was taken ashore with a care and solicitude that 
the sloop’s bullock never received. 

We ourselves had to be very careful with our water 
supply. All hands were put on a strict ‘* whack’’ and 
not a drop was allowed for washing purposes. Salt 
water and soap, we found, do not work well together, 
and our personal appearance suffered in consequence. 

At the end of the first day’s work, Jimmy determined 
to have a bathe to clean and refresh himself. He dived 
off the gangway and swam round for a few minutes, but 
as he clambered aboard he ran into the second mate. 
That officer stared at him for a moment, then opened his 
mouth and swore steadily and fluently for ten minutes. 
Between the imprecations Jimmy gathered that the 
Bay was swarming with sharks, that he was a something 
—something fool, and that it was the second mate’s 
unalterable conviction that the devil looks after his own. 
Jimmy got away at last, but there was no more bathing 
while we were at Santa Rosa. 

We had a very heavy blow about a week after our 
atrival. The sprays from the huge seas that broke on 
the seaward reefs made a clean breach of the island, and 
little cascades of water trickled down from the cliffs 
into the Bay. The furious wind and sea did a good deal 
of damage. Most of the rickety wigwams on the island 
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were blown down, a couple of lighters drifted ashore, 
and were smashed up on the rocks, and our gig, that was 
lying astern, was almost swamped at her moorings. 

The Governor of the island had a pretty little yawl, 
about the size of a ship’s life-boat, which he used for 
pleasure cruises. He and eight Indians were out at sea 
in her when it came on to blow. ‘They beat in to the 
island, but the sea was running too high for them to 
land, and they were blown out again. For two days 
they fought against wind and sea in the offing, with 
neither food nor water, till the wind moderated and 
they struggled in again. It was a haggard, storm- 
beaten party that finally scrambled ashore; we had 
pretty well given them up for lost. 

We put the lifeboat over the side to succour a lighter 
that was in distress, and eventually towed her to the ship 
and made her fast astern. That was the only time we 
left the ship; boating-trips were out of the question 
while the blow lasted. 

The following Sunday—every Sunday, in fact, and 
very often on week-days as well—we set off on a day’s 
excursion—the captain and we four apprentices. The 
first Sunday we pulled out through the entrance of the 
Bay into the main ocean, rounded Mt. Quemada, and 
coasted down to the south’ard for some miles, until we 
came to a narrow gulf running up into the land. 

This gulf was one of the most curious places I ever 
entered in my life. In spite of a fairly smooth sea, the 
unending Pacific rollers were breaking with considerable 
violence on the rocks. The captain espied what looked 
like a passage, and, giving way at his word, we shot 
through a cauldron of bursting foam, turned sharply 
to port and found ourselves on the smooth waters of a 
lagoon. 

Roughly oval in shape, with a diameter of not more 
than a cable’s length, on all sides the naked rock ran up 
in sheer precipices between one and two thousand feet 
high. The depth of this stupendous pit—for it was 
no more than a crack in the mountains into which the 
sea had found its way—plunged its bottom, on the waters 
of which we floated, into semi-darkness. Our intrusion 
startled myriads of sea-birds from the ledges and 
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fissures of the precipitous walls, which circled round scream- 
ing, in such numbers as to completely shut out what little 
light there was. The waters of the gulf were studded 
with rocks, and on these we landed and secured numbers 
of different kinds of eggs and young birds. There were 
star-fish and sea-eggs in abundance, and we picked up 
some wonderfully shaped and coloured specimens of the 
latter. 

We tried to make a landing on the edge of the gulf, 
but though we made a complete circuit of the place, 
everywhere the walls ran down sheer to the water, with 
slime and seaweed at their base, and frustrated all our 
attempts. 

On our way back to the ship we landed on several 
kelp-covered little islets, through the fine boatmanship 
of the captain, and at no small risk to ourselves, and 
obtained a lot more eggs and strange examples of shore- 
line life. When we returned to the ship that evening 
we had a small museum in the bottom of the boat— 
scores of fish of various kinds and a whole pile of eggs, 
two shags and a cormorant that the skipper had shot, 
star-fish, sea-eggs, and a whole medley of beautifully- 
coloured shells and marine weeds. 

On another occasion we pulled all round the Bay 
itself, landing on the two islands adjacent to Santa 
Rosa and at several places on the mainland. The 
scenery was magnificent, the glorious breeze and flashing 
sunshine only intensifying its naked grandeur. 

A perfect preserve for fish and bird life were the waters 
and shores of Independencia Bay. We had some grand 
sport hunting and fishing, but it was equally enjoyable 
just to watch the multitude of strange creatures around 
us. 

We caught enough fish to keep all hands supplied, 
and, in addition, to lay in a stock for use on the way home. 
These fish we split and dried on the fok’sle head in the 
sun. They were then sprinkled with salt and put away 
in barrels. When we left the Bay we had three barrels 
chock-full, mostly of small rock-fish, which proved a 
welcome change to eternal pickled beef and pork. Some 
of the fish we seined for with a net, but the majority 
we captured by means of dynamite cartridges. We 
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would pull in among the rocks, and the old man, standing 
in the stern of the boat, threw a cartridge into the water. 
It exploded just under the surface, and the concussion 
stunned all the fish in the neighbourhood and they came 
floating to the surface in large numbers, white bellies 
uppermost. We clutched and scooped them into the 
boat as quickly as possible, for the effects of the con- 
cussion were not very lasting, and they soon came to 
their senses again. 

Such a wholesale way of obtaining fish has scandalized 
those anglers at home who have heard of it, and, I 
believe, is strictly prohibited in most places where men 
fish. But it is very efficacious nevertheless, and, as 
for its legality—there’s never a law of God or man holds 
good on the Peruvian Coast. 

Another unusual way of catching fish was by means 
of a ‘‘ jag.’ This can only be used in places where fish 
swarm in large numbers. It consists of three stout 
hooks lashed together in the shape of a grapnel and 
lowered into the water at the end of a line. Whena 
shoal of fish passes above the jag, the latter is jerked 
quickly up, and the unwary herring finds itself hooked. 
The fish swarmed in such dense shoals that frequently in 
each jerk we impaled three—one on each hook. We 
often caught a couple of buckets full in half an hour. 

This method of catching fish is a popular one among 
sailors, particularly on the West Coast. The only 
other place I have seen it used to anything like the same 
extent is on the Orinoco. The way they have there is 
slightly different from ours. Instead of a grapnel of 
hooks, they attach a weight to the end of the line and 
fasten the hooks at intervals. The line is then thrown 
out into the swiftly flowing stream and hauled in in short 
jerks. Perhaps sailors got the idea from the Indian 
fishermen of the Orinoco. 

Besides fish, the Bay was a wonderful place for birds. 
There were uncounted millions of them, ranging from 
the mighty condor down to little shags. The old man 
frequently took a shot at one of the first-named mon- 
strous vultures sitting contemptuously on some crag 
well within range. He never killed one, though. The 
closeness of the condors’s coarse black plumage, and the 
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leathery skin that covers head and neck, made them 
invulnerable to anything less than a big-game rifle. 
Certainly they proved impervious to his little pellets. 
Even when fired at point-blank, they often wouldn’t 
take the trouble to move, but fixed us with a cold sarcastic 
stare. 

Condors are the biggest, fiercest and most powerful 
of all birds of prey. Many of them are nearly five feet 
in height, and capable of flying away with a young goat 
in their talons. They are carrion birds, and will not 
as a rule attack living things. In the High Andes, on 
the mule-trails, should an animal fall down or be killed, 
out of an unclouded blue sky appear flying specks, and 
in a few moments half-a-dozen ghoulish condors and 
buzzards will be sitting round the carcase in a circle, 
awaiting their repast. Their instinct for searching 
out dead bodies is marvellous, and on a later occasion, 
when travelling in the Cordilleras, I never liked to lie 
down and sleep in the open, for fear some cruel beak 
should dig into me in mistake for a corpse. Ancient, 
ugly, wicked-looking creatures condors are, and a 
constant reminder to the wayfarer of his mortality. 

Other birds frequenting the Bay in large numbers, 
of which we sometimes shot or caught a specimen, were 
flamingoes—tall, supercilious-looking fowls, quaintly 
described by an old navigator as ‘‘ so long-Legg’d that 
they walk through Lakes without wetting their 
Feathers’; buzzards, the Spanish ‘‘ gallinazas,’”’ large 
as turkeys and ravenous as sharks, that will stay by a 
carcase and gorge themselves so full that they cannot 
rise and may be killed with sticks; and penguins— 
‘* child-birds,’’ as old seamen used to call them from 
their close resemblance to small human beings, though 
to my mind they looked more like little old men than 
children. 

We caught several whole families of penguins alive— 
father, mother, and three or four fluffy squeaking 
children. The little ones we easily captured, and 
brought aboard to keep as pets, but the parents gave 
us more trouble. They would retreat, waddling back- 
wards, to a hole in the rocks, squawking and pecking 
furiously. Once Jimmy unguardedly put his hand in 
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to drag one out, and got an awful peck for his pains. 
We used to smother them in a sack and bring them 
aboard, but they wouldn’t eat, and we let the majority 
of them go, though one or two were killed for the sake 
of their skins. The markings of their plumage are very 
pretty, white on the breast and a sort of grey mosaic on 
the back. Their feathers are thick and very soft, and 
satiny to the touch. 

Most common of all the birds were pelicans, the most 
solemnly-ludicrous fowl a humorous Creator ever made. 
They are as large as swans, dirty yellow in colour, with 
coarse feathers and an immense top-heavy beak. When 
flying, they keep their knob-like heads thrown back, 
as though conscious of their unwieldy beaks and a little 
disgusted with them. But they can fish like heroes, 
and are even greedier than most other seafowl. 

It is hard to speak of their numbers without seeming 
guilty of exaggeration. They haunt the bays and islands 
of the Peruvian coast in such myriads as to make the 
report sound almost incredible. One day we saw an 
immense flight of them, forming a solid phalanx that 
we estimated at seven miles in length and of impenetrable 
thickness. They passed over the island so densely 
packed that the air was darkened beneath them, and the 
rushing of their wings made a noise so loud we could 
hardly hear one another’s voices. 

Besides all these and the types of purely marine 
fowl—cormorants; divers, gulls, shags, and the like, 
whose name was legion, there were large numbers of 
seals and sea-lions, and frequent shoals of porpoises. 

The former lay out in the sun,on the little islets with 
which the Bay is dotted,so thickly that often not a 
vestige of rock was visible. 

There was nothing inappropriate in the name of 
Santa Rosa’s nearest neighbour—Lobos Island. 

Seals are inquisitive creatures and they raised their 
heads to stare—round-eyed—at the boat. If we 
shouted at them, the whole party would glide and tumble 
off into the water, going in like great slugs. A moment 
afterwards their heads would bob up in all directions, 
and their round, pathetic eyes be fixed on the invaders 
of their peace. It looked very comical to see a score 
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of sea-lions—some of them monstrous fellows twelve feet 
in length—with bodies half out of the water, staring 
with wistful intentness at the boat. If we lay on our 
oars and disturbed them no more they soon returned to 
their basking-places in the sun, flopping and scrambling 
up the rocks by means of their fin-like flappers with re- 
markable agility. 

Once we managed to harpoon a seal, and towed it to 
the ship, where it was hoisted aboard and cut up. The 
skin was not heavily-furred like that of Arctic seals, 
but covered with a fine down and very thick and oily. 
We cut it into strips and used it for chafing gear aloft. 

On Friday, the 4th December, we finished discharging 
our stone ballast—we simply dumped it overside,—and 
had taken in about 500 tons of guano inits place. From 
then to Christmas we worked steadily away. About 
five days a week was our average, and we laboured from 
daylight till dark. 

‘“ Knock off’’ time came at six o’clock, but when 
the weather permitted the old man got in the habit of 
ordering off a lighter about five-thirty. Of course it 
had to be finished, and necessitated working a couple 
of hours overtime. The men stood it for a bit, then 
saw through the dodge, and one evening at six o’clock 
refused to work any longer that day. 

They went aft, and to our surprise the old man took 
it very quietly, and said but little. Next day sharp at 
six came the order ‘‘ That’ll do, you men,’ and all 
hands trooped off for’ard, mightily pleased with themselves 
and vowing that ‘‘ no blasted skipper was going to 
humbug them about.”’ 

They hadn’t got well into the fok’sle before there 
came the sharp order : ‘‘ Man the windlass !”’ 

‘“ Hullo!’’ we said, wonderingly, ‘‘ What’s up?” 
We soon knew. The order was given to slack away aft 
and then to heave in on our starboard cable. Mighty 
hard work it was riding to that heavy swell, but in an 
hour or so we had hove short. Then the cable was paid 
out again, and we had to heave tight our heavy stern 
moorings once more. Till past eight we worked, all 
dog-tired, and longing for our tea. 

Being in a dangerous ‘‘ open roadstead,”’ the hands 
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couldn’t complain at work ‘“‘ necessary for the safety 
of the ship.’”’ Getting a better hold with the anchors 
the old man called it, and it would have been mutiny to 
contradict him. 

For two or three nights this went on, and then the 
lighters commenced to come off again at half-past 
five. The men worked them out to a finish with never 
a word said, and apparently at the same moment the 
captain was satisfied of the security of his holding ground, 
for there was no more work at the anchors. 

It was check-mate, without bullying or hard words. 
We boys suffered equally with the men, but couldn’t 
forbear chuckling at the skipper’s craftiness even in the 
midst of our loud complainings. He was a Tartar to 
catch was our worthy Commander. 

On one of our frequent expeditions we landed on the 
lofty islet at the further extremity of the Bay and 
scrambled right up to the summit. A magnificent view 
it afforded us. We were full in face of the Morro de 
Viejas, with a sapphire sea beneath, rolling wastes of sand 
on either side, and a glimpse of far-distant peaks on the 
skyline. 

On another occasion we pulled out through a narrow 
channel between Santa Rosa and Corcovado to the sea- 
ward side of the islands. An iron-ribbed, savage- 
toothed shore the weather coast looked. Calm though 
the sea was, the smooth, undulating swell, that only 
seemed gently to rock the boat, shouldered the reefs 
with a deep, earth-shaking boom and a= rainbow- 
crested turmoil of foam. A smooth and slumbrous 
sea one would have called it, from its offshore appearance, 
yet the touch of that innocently-heaving swell had the 
force of a million battering-rams. The softly-sliding 
billows rolled caressingly against the rocks, and as they 
did so, went up in a thunderous crash, spouting sky- 
watds in columns of spray. Just to have touched the 
rocks would have meant instant annihilation for the 
staunchest vessel that ever floated. The unsinkable 
ship they try so hard to build would have gone to pieces 
on them like an eggshell, as swiftly and completely as if 
she had hit the Ildefonsos in a sou’-west gale. 

Landing was out of the question, we dynamited 
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a few fish, and then pulled over to the nor’ard, coasting 
the black precipices of “‘ Old Woman’s Island ”’ before 
returning to the ship. 

At other times we landed on the anean in the bight 
of the Bay, and explored the fringe of the desert. Here, 
for the first time, I saw those queer sand-dunes, the 
medanos. They are shifting crescents of sand, blown 
before the wind, and giving the desert the aspect of a 
sandy sea. Some of them are twenty feet high, and 
they progress slowly but steadily across the desert, the 
sand upon their crests trickling down between the horns 
of the crescent and its place being constantly taken by 
fresh sand blown up by the wind from behind. 

An appalling wilderness the coastal desert of Peru is, 
due to its almost absolute rainlessness. For twenty 
years at a time never a drop of rain falls, and vegetation 
of any sort is impossible. Its aridity, I should think, 
is unequalled anywhere else in the world. The principal 
cause of these desert conditions is found in the Humboldt 
current, acting in conjunction with the mountain wall of 
the Andes. The latter prevents the passage of rain- 
bearing winds from the east, while the current, which 
is considerably colder than the superincumbent air, 
absorbs what moisture the atmosphere may contain 
without precipitation. 

It is an almost riverless land, too. The great streams 
that find their source in the Andes all run to the east, 
and the little sand-choked runnels of water on the 
Pacific slope are insignificant and useless. The nitrate 
ports further south depend for their drinking supply 
on water condensed from the sea, and one might sail 
from Coquimbo to Cabo Blanco and never find a natural 
watering place. 

Just before Christmas the sloop brought word that 
another ship, the ‘‘ Annasona,’’ was coming to the Bay 
to load. We were not particularly anxious to see her, 
for the shore-gangs could hardly keep us supplied with 
guano, and, since only two lighters were left, her appear- 
ance would have lengthened our stay indefinitely. We 
watched the desert rim of ocean keenly for sight of her 
white royals lifting, but day after day passed, our holds 
grew gradually full, and still she did not come. 
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We saw nothing of her; the Bay was still deserted 
when we left, and the ‘‘ Annasona’’ evidently went 
elsewhere. Presumably she returned to the Colonies, 
for some time afterwards I read an account of her going 
ashore and becoming a total loss on Lord Howe Island 
in the Tasman Sea. 

Christmas Day we spent very quietly, doing no work 
and having duff for dinner. In the morning it was 
blazing hot, and we sat and smoked about the fore-deck, 
singing songs to Jimmy’s accordion, and making the 
little penguins we had caught run races along the deck. 
Thorough little sportsmen they were, and waddled 
along manfully, the winner receiving a piece of fish as a 
prize. The old man sent the steward along with a 
couple of bottles of pisco, so we all had a drink apiece 
and wished each other a pleasant passage home. The 
wind freshened at mid-day, and during the afternoon 
blew a gale. We looked at the white-lipped seas out- 
side, and hoped for a spell of calm weather when we were 
loaded, for it would be impossible to get through the 
northern entrance to the Bay except with a steady, 
gentle breeze. 

Next morning we returned to our unsavoury labours, 
and worked steadily away at the guano through an 
exceptionally windless week. 

On New Year’s Day we had the satisfaction of getting 
our last bag of guano aboard. We hoisted it up to the 
yard-arm and down again to the tune of ‘* Whisky 
Johnny,’ with Gilroy sitting astride, energetically 
waving a flag. When the last shovelful had been 
trimmed down below, and the hatches were on, there 
was a welcome call of ‘‘ Splice the main brace,’’ and 
all hands laid aft to receive a tot of rum. 

The decks were then washed, cargo-gear unrigged, 
hatches battened down, royals and stays’ls bent, an d 
all hands turned in that night with joyful hearts in 
anticipation of soon being homeward-bound. We had 
to call in at Pisco to clear the ship and fill our water- 
tanks, and hoped that there we should hear our destina- 
tion, and that it would be England. 

Early next morning, the 2nd January, before the 
first glint of sun had touched the purple edge of the 
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Carrasco Heights, we were roused out to take in our 
stern moorings. The gig was swung aboard, the anchors 
hove short, tops’ls loosed, and at eight o’clock we got 
under way. One of the seamen from the sloop, who 
had signed on for the passage home, clambered aboard 
and joined us for’ard, while our coasting-pilot, a Spanish 
half-breed, took up his station on the poop. 
We rattled the anchor to the cat-head to the rousing 
strains of 
‘* Blow, boys, blow, 

For Californ-i-o ! 

For there’s plenty of gold, 

So I’ve been told, 

On the Banks of the Sacramento !”’ 


—and jubilant the chorus sounded, waking the echoes 
of that hill-bordered Bay. Everybody sang with a 
will, and when we sheeted home the tops’ls to the refrain 
of Shenandoah, ‘« the wide and rolling,’’ I was prepared 
to swear nobody had ever heard anything more wildly 
beautiful. 

Before a gentle breeze, that just sufficed to give us 
steerage Way, we moved slowly down the Bay. It wasa 
lovely morning, the weather blue and unclouded, and 
all hands were in the highest spirits. 

We did not leave the Bay by the passage by which 
we had entered it, but by an outlet at its northern end, 
called the Trujillana Channel, lying between Morro de 
Viejas and the main. Owing to the great number of 
isolated rocks, many of them just awash, that obstruct 
it, this latter passage is very narrow and intricate, with 
white water close aboard on either hand. However, 
we navigated it successfully, taking, as we did so, one 
last long look at our savage, sun-scorched furnace of a bay. 

Once out in the open sea, we stood to the nor’ard 
before a freshening breeze, keeping close in to the land. 
The passage up the coast was very picturesque. The 
Andes hereabouts are of a prodigious height, and lie 
piled peak beyond peak in majestic confusion. We 
passed close in to Carretas Head, weathered the long 
promontory of Huacas Point, and by eight bells in the 
afternoon were abreast of the island of San Gallon, passing 
between it and the mainland. 
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The good trades were blowing freshly, and with slanting 
decks and straining canvas we sailed grandly through 
the narrow Gorge, the rocky ramparts of the main and 
the precipitous walls of the island looming high above 
on either hand. When night fell the wind again 
dropped to a gentle breeze, and a full moon sailed in 
splendour across a cloudless sky. 

The weather conditions were so excellent that the 
old man, in consultation with the pilot, determined 
not to take the usual course between the Isla de la 
Ballesta and the Chinchas, but to steer in between the 
former island and the main continent. 

This inshore passage is little more than a narrow gorge 
or cafion between towering walls of rock, and looks wild 
and romantic in the extreme, seen, as we saw it, from a 
sailing-ship’s deckin the full splendour of a tropic moon. 
As we left the wide stretch of ocean, flooded with soft 
moonlight, behind, and steered straight into the dark, 
tortuous water-lane between the overhanging mountains, 
it seemed almost possible to imagine we were leaving the 
confines of the cheerful earth and holding straight down 
into the gloomy jaws of the underworld. 

For a few minutes we seemed lost and swallowed up 
among the roots of the mountains, gliding ghost-like 
past echoing walis of polished rock, with no sound save 
the lapping of the water and the faint reverberations of 
our voices. For a few minutes we slipped silently 
along, then, turning slightly to port, emerged suddenly 
into the sleeping waters of Pisco Bay. We stood in to 
the shore as near as was prudent, then let go our anchor, 
splitting the still night with the roar of twenty fathoms 
of cable. Sail was made fast, and, setting an anchor 
watch, we went below for the night. 

Next morning we turned out and took stock of our 
surroundings. Before us lay the white walls and flat 
roofs of the little town, sleepy, ancient, and sun-baked, 
with the ruins of the old Spanish fort in the foreground, 
looking much the same as it must have done in 1586, 
when it was plundered by Sir Thomas Cavendish, the 
successor of Drake in the South Seas. 

Close aboard us lay an ancient craft, flying the 
Peruvian flag, but in which Cavendish or Drake might 
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have sailed. I rubbed my eyes as I looked at her; 
she had stern galleries, and apple-cheeked bows, with a 
steve to her bowsprit one could have leant against. 
She carried a quarter deck, with gun ports all along her 
side, and had coir rigging and huge channels almost down 
to her water-line. She looked like an old warship, 
and must have been at least a hundred and fifty years 
old. I never saw anything like her, unless perchance 
it were a wreck on One Man Cay, off the Coast:of Hon- 
duras, which, tradition said, was that of a seventeenth 
century buccaneering craft. 

This venerable galleon was the only other vessel in 
port, and our eyes drifted to the distance, where, more 
remote than in the neighbourhood of Callao, rose the 
foothills of the never-ending Andes. I never looked 
away to that wild, mysterious, Sierra-bounded East, 
without a thrill of the heart and half-unconsciously 
murmuring the words ‘‘ I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills.”’ 

Magnificent sight as they always are, the glittering 
Cordilleras do not display their full sublimity to gazers 
from the seaport towns. One cannot see the snow- 
peaks from the low-lands of the Pacific. Far out to 
sea perhaps some isolated pinnacle may be descried 
soaring skywards in solitary purity—Aconcagua, for 
instance, is visible nearly three hundred miles in clear 
weather—but to see the whole range in its snow-crowned 
grandeur one must climb the coastal ranges, and then, 
across the naked deserts where the wind 


‘* Sings to himself as he makes stride 
Lonely and terrible on the Andean height ”’ 


is unfolded in majestic panorama, the utmost bound of 
the everlasting hills, icy, snow-crowned and inaccessible 
—‘‘ the watch-towers of the universe.”’ 

As soon as we turned to, the bosun and four men were 
sent away in the life-boat to bring off our water. Several 
journeys they had to make, and horrible stuff the water 
looked—green, stinking, and full of rubbish, with an 
occasional small fish in it. The sight of it would have 
turned a teetotaler to beer for the rest of his life, but we 
unfortunately, had no choice. 

After breakfast, the Captain went ashore in the gig, 
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taking me with him to do any clerical work that might be 
necessary. 

A very few minutes sufficed to transact the ship’s 
business, and seeing he couldn’t get his clearance before 
night, the captain suggested, after a stroll round the 
town, that we made a trip toIca. I of course was de- 
lighted ; we were fortunate enough to find a train on 
the point of departure, and settled ourselves down to 
enjoy our forty mile run. 

Just at first the way lay across a barren, treeless 
desert, then the track began to rise, and soon we were 
ascending the sea-ward slopes of the Cordilleras. 

As we progressed, the country became less smooth 
and sandy, and more and more seamed with rocky 
defiles, that ran up into sharp, razor-backed ridges. 
There was no sign of cultivation anywhere, burnt, bare 
rock lay about in every direction, the nakedness of the land- 
scape being downright appalling. For a considerable 
distance we switchbacked along the crest of the coastal 
range, catching an occasional glimpse of the main chain 
beyond. 

After an hour or so’s run, we began to descend. The 
gradient grew steeper as we advanced, till as we neared 
the bottom of the valley the character of the country 
suddenly changed. The miracle spoken of by the 
prophet—‘* the wilderness shall blossom as the rose ’’— 
unfolded itself before our astonished eyes. Before we 
had time to realise the change, the howling wilderness 
turned to a pleasant, watered garden, tropical foliage 
waved and rustled on every side, and gorgeous fruit and 
flowers put forth, gleaming like gold in the soft and 
sunny air. 

The reason for this welcome metamorphosis which 
in many places bursts forth unheralded in this old land 
of marvels lies, I afterwards learnt, in the vast difference 
in altitude between places not very far apart, and the 
consequent variation in temperature and humidity. 
The coastal region of Peru is absolutely arid and sterile, 
so also are the higher slopes of the great mountain 
ranges, but on the lower slopes of the latter and in the 
intervening valleys, the climate is fertile, and there is 
often a luxuriant vegetation. 
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We were agreeably surprised, and feasted our eyes— 
so long accustomed to a Peru of naked sand and surf- 
beaten rock—on this new aspect it revealed. A few 
minutes later the train drew up in Ica station, the 
terminus of this length of railway, and we alighted. 

Our first glance at the town prepossessed us m its 
favour. It was compact and well-built, with wide 
streets and several plazas adorned with waving palms. 
Our first objective was the Cathedral, a handsome stone 
edifice, in the main square of the town. Its interior 
was delightfully cool and restful, and we sauntered up 
and down its broad aisles, unhindered by anybody. 
It was marvellously decorated, the walls being fashioned 
into numberless niches, highly carved and_ richly 
decorated, each adorned with the image of some saint. 

Whilst we were admiring them a priest accosted us. 
He was one of the smallest, roundest and most rubicund 
of mortals, and genial as the sun in spring. We were 
obviously strangers, and he came up witha chirpy 
‘Ingles marineros, eh ?’’ and offered to show us the 
glories of his church, of which he seemed intensely proud. 

He told us that before the great War with Chili in 
187g, all the shrines and images we saw had been en- 
riched with vast wealth in gold and jewels, the gifts of 
pious Spaniards of old, but the place had been ransacked 
and every one stolen by those arch-robbers, the Chilenos, 
when they took the town. We commiserated with the 
old priest, with much gesticulation and airing of our 
_ best Spanish, and cursed the Chilenos with sympathetic 

heartiness. 

We went all over the place, and before we left the 
old man begged the padre to accept a dollar-bill— 

‘* Por el bueno de la iglesia, senor.’’ 

Perhaps the old chap didn’t quite tumble to the 
captain’s Spanish, but at any rate, with a fusillade of 
bows and smiles that threatened to burst him, he refused. 
However, he came across and joined us in a little refresh- 
ment at the posada opposite, whither we adjourned for 
lunch. Then with an ‘‘ Adios sefiores; Siga ustedes 
bueno !’”’ he pegged away back to his beloved Cathedral. 
The blessing of Allah on his little round pate and innocent 
soul ! 
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We got into conversation with some Army officers 
during our meal, very gallant and gorgeous fellows, and 
affability itself. The Peruvians seem naturally a 
pleasant, kind-hearted folk. They are most hospitable, 
and as for their womenfolk—well, cold Saxon praise 


can do no sort of justice to their charms! Not only 
ecclesiastical beauties, but feminine ones also, can 
Ica boast. Its dark-eyed sefioritas are handsome 


as houris of paradise, and it would be a _ hard 
heart that could think otherwise after three months of 
salt water and guano-covered coast. Perhaps I should 
make a reservation and say, as far as the more youthful 
portion are concerned, for, unfortunately, towards middle 
age, these Helens and Cleopatras seem to grow fat, not 
infrequently sprouting a moustache and taking to 
smoking cigars. 

We lounged away the afternoon very pleasantly, 
catching a train and arriving back in Pisco just at dusk. 
The outing made a delightful wind-up to our stay on the 
coast, for the old man was a very hearty companion, 
and the difference in our respective ranks was for the 
moment overlooked. 

Back in Pisco, the captain called in at the shipping 
office to effect his clearance, sending me down to the 
Mole to hail the boat. The business took longer than 
he expected, and it was eight o’clock before he came 
down with the agent. He took his place in the stern- 
sheets and ordered us to ‘‘ Give way!” while the agent 
called after him a cheery ‘“‘ Buen viaje, capitan!” 
We guessed our orders had come, and fairly ripped the 
boat out across the darkened waters of the bay to where 
her lights showed the “‘ Arethusa’’ was lying. 

We drew the boat up alongside the gangway, and the 
old man jumped out. Most of the men were standing 
about by the rail in anticipation of hearing our destina- 
tion, and as the captain stepped aboard he called loudly 
to the mate, ‘‘ Get the boat aboard, Mr. Thomas, and 
weigh anchor. Falmouth for orders!’’ We gave a 
hardly suppressed cheer, and all hands set briskly 
about the task of unmooring. 

The gig was soon brought round under the davits, 
hoisted aboard and lashed down in the chocks. Then 
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for’ard, and we manned the windlass, tramping round 
the capstan to the tune of ‘‘Goodby,efare ye well,” 
the unforgettable homeward-shanty. 

As we hove round, straining at the bars, the ‘‘ clank- 
clank ’’ of the windlass-pawls was welcome music in our 
ears. Our mud-hook was soon awash, the cat-fall 
hooked on, and the anchor hoisted dripping to the cat- 
head. 

Ther up aloft to throw the gaskets off and drop 
the heavy folds of canvas. Tops’ls and t’gans’ls were 
quickly sheeted home, and we began to move through 
the water. A cast to starboard, and the open sea lay 
ahead, with the lights of Pisco growing fainter astern. 

One after another, all hands working with a will, 
our kites were spread to the gentle land-breeze. A 
course was set, a hand sent to the look-out, and at eight 
bells came the familiar order: ‘‘ Go below the port 
watch,” and we trooped off to our bunks, with smiling 
faces and contented hearts—Homeward bound ! 


‘ 
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CHAPTER X 
HOMEWARD BOUND 


Homeward bound! there is magic in the words! 
To the sailor sheeting home in some distant foreign 
port what visions they evoke! Green fields and leafy 
lanes, beloved faces and remembered happy haunts, 
village bells on Sabbath evenings; all that’s dear and 
hallowed, all that’s loved and longed for, rise in the 
heart and gather to the eyes at the music of the magic 
‘* Homeward bound.” 


‘* Rolling home, rolling home 
Rolling home across the sea ; 
Rolling home to Merry England, 
Rolling home, dear land, to thee,” 


so runs the old sea song,and so we sang as we tramped 
the deck under the gently-drawing canvas, with the 
barque’s head held down on the old trail, the long 
trail, that leads round the stormy Horn. 

One may love the sea and yet thrill to the sensation 
of being homeward bound. To wanderers by profession 
as well as inclination, who can say with Ancient Pistol 
‘“ the world’s mine oyster,’ the words are dear no less 
than to the exile returning after long years in some 
stony corner of the earth It means, at least, a glimpse 
of the green slopes of Falmouth, the excitement of 
mooring in a busy city, a hearty welcome at home, and 
a quiet spell before standing out to open sea again. 

So with light hearts we bade a long farewell to the 
fast-receding shore-line of Peru. Yet I had grown to 
love that savage old West Coast with its everlasting 
rock and sun and bursting sea. A land shadowing 
with wings, a land of mighty mountains and Eden-like 
valleys, a land of mystery, romance and wonder—so 
seemed Peru to me. I visited it again and saw more 
of its fair cities and unsheltered bays ; something even 
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of the winding mule-trails in the recesses of its moun- 
tainous heart, but longer acquaintance only served to 
strengthen and confirm the fascination it exercised over 
me from the outset. | 

Even to-day the flavour of old-world romance lingers 
most persistently round that unregenerate strip of the 
old South Seas. An atmosphere of salt adventure 
haunts its lonely bays and steep sierras. Is it not the 
last refuge of those ever-diminishing sailing-ships, that 
are to-day all that remain of the great clipper fleets 
by whose aid Britain attained the very zenith of her 
maritime glory? Run off the rest of the oceans by 
the ever-increasing pressure of steam competition, 
white wings still linger there, and the bays and islands 
of the coast yet afford a precarious traffic to the last 
of their race: 


‘The old Coloniai clipper is no more: 
Denied the wool freights homeward, she must seek 
For nitre on the South Pacific Slope. 
She need not go to China ports for tea! 
She need not haunt the Hooghly for the jute ! 
Nor beat the Gulf of Martaban in search 
Of rice to fill her steam-starved emptiness ! 
Her time has come and she must pass away. 
But still she holds the passage of the Horn ; 
And, when the waterway of Panama 
Makes islands of the two Americas, 
She’ll claim the bleak old headland for her own ; 
And round its pitch she’ll fade away and die.”’ 


So sings John Anderson, the poet of the days of sail, 
and like the ships themselves he sings of, so on the con- 
servative West Coast, the old customs and picturesque 
ceremonies that lent such colour to seafaring life in those 
days linger most persistently. 

There were many such. The formulas to be observed 
on hoisting in or out the last sling of cargo I have already 
mentioned. Much more elaborate than these was the 
ceremony of cheering a ‘‘ homeward-bounder.’”’ The 
venerable antiquity that besides ourselves was the 
solitary occupant of Pisco Bay, prevented us on this 
voyage from conforming to the time-honoured custom, 
but on subsequent occasions in the big nitrate ports 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 


further south—vTaltal, Antofagasta, and, above ll, 
Tquique—we took part in many such celebrations. 

A couple of years later, after the big coal-strike 
in Newcastle, New South Wales, Iquique was a rendezvous 
for ships coming to the West Coast to look for a cargo. 
The roadstead is a capacious one, and the vessels lay 
moored head and stern in three long tiers. For many 
months there were never less than seventy deep-sea 
sailing-ships in port at the same time. Some went to 
other nitrate ports along the Coast, but a large number 
loaded in Iquique itself. Never a day passed but two 
or three ships sailed for home; their places immediately 
being taken by new arrivals. 

The night before a laden vessel’s departure, her com- 
pany invariably went through the ceremony of cheering. 

A pretty sight it was, particularly when several ships 
were going through it together. 

After hoisting the youngest member of the shin’s 
company aloft on the cargo-fall, with much waving of 
the Red Ensign, singing of shanties, and a subsequent 
drink apiece out of a bottle of ‘‘chain-lightning ”’ pro- 
vided, preparations were made for the main ceremony. 

A stout wooden framework was constructed. To it 
were attached riding-lights in the form of the con- 
stellation of the Southern Cross. A smart ship, anxious 
to do the thing thoroughly, would bend on a long swinging 
outrigger to carry two more lights, representing the twin 
Centaurs. 

As soon as it was dark and the ships in the harbour 
had knocked off work—sufficient time being given to 
their crews to have had tea—the homeward-bounder 
hoisted this structure to the foretopmast head, with 
all its lamps lit and shining brightly. It went up to 
the strains of ‘* Lowlands low,’ “‘ Old Storm-along,”’ 
or some other favourite hauling shanty. When high 
enough, the song ceased, the gantline was belayed and 
everything was ready for the principal part of the per- 
formance. 

The ship’s bell was first rung violently ; then, stepping 
to the rail, the loudest-voiced man on board would 
sing out: ‘‘ Three cheers for the ‘ Fiery Cross’ ’’—or 
whatever the name of the vessel next alongside might be. 
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Hard upon the words three cheers were given with all 
the united force of the crowd’s lungs. 

A moment later and the “‘ Fiery Cross ’’ would respond 
by ringing her bell, calling: “‘ Three cheers for the 
‘ Arethusa’,’’ and giving the same with as much noise 
and volume as possible. 

Again ringing the bell, the ‘‘ leather-lungs”’ of the 
homeward-bounder would bellow : 

‘< Three cheers for the ‘ Atlantique’’’—a Frenchman 
perhaps this time—and another three shouts would wake 
the echoes. 

The ‘Atlantique’? would answer with a tremendous 
roar, for those Frenchman carried big crews—‘‘ ’EKeep 
eep ’urray !’’—and a faint voice might be borne from 
across the Bay, ‘‘ Good old Johnnie Franswor !’”’ 

Once more the homeward-bounder would rattle her 
bell, cheer the next ship, and receive her answering 
salute ; while all the time the starry fabric aloft swayed 
and glittered in the mesh of the fore-rigging. 

So it went on until all the ships in harbour had been 
cheered. It was not permissible to overlook a single 
vessel; the humblest windjammer would regard the 
omission of her name as a deadly insult. Ina port like 
Iquique where, in those days, there were never less than 
half a hundred vessels, the operation was no light matter. 

It might happen when two vessels were going through 
the ceremony together, and their turn came to cheer 
each other, that such a ringing of bells and roaring of 
cheers would break out as fairly startled the bay, and 
might have disturbed the slumbers of dead-and-gone 
old mariners in the grave-yard on the far-away hill-side. 

Usually it took a vessel two or three hours to announce 
with becoming courtesy her impending departure. Then 
all hands slowly lowered the Southern Cross and its com- 
panions to the deck, and with hoarse throats the 
‘‘ Farewell’’ shanty, sweetest and most wistful of all, 
heard only before a clipper spread her white wings for 
home, was sung as a finale: 

‘* The billows roll, the breezes blow, 
Good-bye, fare ye well ; goodbye, fare ye well ; 
To us they’re calling : Sheet home and go; 
Hurrah! my boys, we’re homeward-bound ! ”’ 
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Another allowance of grog perhaps might be forthcoming ; 
the lights would be put away, the framework unlashed, 
and all hands turned in, in readiness to weigh anchor first 
thing in the morning. 

Such was the old style of things. Nowadays every- 
thing is altered, and altered for the worse. Ona bustling 
up-to-date steamer before the last lighter is fully dis- 
charged, the cable is clanking in over the windlass and 
the steam whistling through the valves. As the last 
bale swings over the side— 

‘* Are you all clear aft ?”’ yells the old man. 

‘* All clear sir !’’ says the second mate. 

‘* Half ahead then! ”’ says the old man to the Third 
at the engine room telegraph—‘* Full speed!” 

There is a rattle of bells, the propellor churns the 
water, and as the lighters drop clear of the sides and the 
agent’s launch puffs away from the gangway, the ship 
gathers headway and you're off. 

Two hours later the hatches are on, the cargo stowed, 
the decks washed, the derricks in the samson-posts, the 
whole ship tidied and swept, and the land fading away 
into a purple cloud astern. And they call that a sea-life ! 

Being homeward bound put everybody in good spirits. 
The fact that the long-desired day was still four months 
distant mattered not at all. We put a spring into every 
order we obeyed, and even our scanty sea-rations were 
accepted light-heartedly. 

On the Coast we had been getting a plate of beans 
and stewed beef—‘‘ wet hash” sailors call it—for break- 
fast and supper. As soon as we were at sea again that 
luxury stopped. The fish we had caught in Santa Rosa 
now came in handy. ‘The barrel in use stood under the 
foks’le head and we were not long in finding that the 
contents didn’t taste at all bad uncooked. As a conse- 
quence they disappeared with astonishing rapidity. 
We put one or two in our pockets every time we passed 
the barrel and chewed them as we went about our work. 

There was much to be done as soon as we got fairly 
outtosea. The first day we were employed in catting and 
fishing the anchors. We lashed them down to the fok’sle 
head, tautening each turn of the chain with a vigorous 
‘* chuck,” for they would have to stand many a good 
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battering ere we put them overside in the chops of the 
Channel once more. The stream anchor was put back 
in place and the mooring-chains chipped and tarred before 
being flaked down in the forepeak. A final trim was 
given to the cargo; the harbour gear cleaned and oiled 
and put away for future use, and soon all traces of our 
long stay in port had disappeared. 

Throughout our first day at sea the Andes lay like 
a faint, grey wall all along the eastern horizon. Only 
their sharp serrated edge, notching the sky-line, was 
visible and with the coming of the shades of evening that 
too faded out for good and all. The steady old trades 
got hold of us and steering ‘‘ full and by ”’ we curtseyed 
leisurely to the south’ard. 

A sheer delight it was to hand the wheel once more, 
with an eye turned aloft to watch for a tremor of the 
royal leaches, and no less pleasant to climb the fok’sle head 
for a two-hours spell on the look-out. ‘* Mount 
Misery ’’ we called the latter in bad weather, but in the 
region of the trades it was a delightful way of spending 
two peaceful hours of the starry night. Moreover we 
were well manned now; with the coming of the sailor 
from the sloop there were five of us in a watch, only four 
of whom were employed at helm or look-out during each 
four hours of nightly duty. The odd man out was 
called the ‘‘ farmer,’’ and very pleasant it was to be 
‘* farmer ’’ on a warm tropic night with the good trades 
blowing. There was usually nothing to do but make 
oneself comfortable on a coil of rope and, lighting a pipe, 
look up at the stars and wonder ‘‘ who wouldn't sell a 
farm and come to sea?” 

But no good thing lasts for ever, not even the Trades, 
and our days were employed in preparing for the passage 
of the stormy Horn. All too soon the golden days would 
melt out and merge into the mighty Westerlies and the 
rigours of the bitter South. We saw to it that we were 
not caught unprepared. 

Everything aloft and alow was looked to ; new rigging 
rove; the boats secured by means of extra lashings 
passed under the skids, mooring lines frapped round the 
coamings of the main hatch ; capstan bars lashed to the 
stanchions athwart the ports, and life-lines rigged in 
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readiness along the whole length of the maindeck. 
Every part of the ship was overhauled and prepared to 
withstand the onset of furious winds and grey-bearded 
seas. 

In our leisure hours, too, we were not idle, as on the 
passage out. 

All hands were at it, patching boots, mending clothes 
and re-coating oilskins. The constant chafe and soaking 
in salt water soon wears the protective glaze from an 
oilskin coat, and to renovate them we gave them two or 
three coatings of linseed oil, mixed in equal quantities 
of boiled and raw. The knightheads, the forestay, and 
the foks’le head were soon a-flutter with oilskin-jackets 
and trousers hung out to dry. Each Saturday night 
we flocked aft and pretty well bought out what was left 
of the skipper’s slop-chest. 

In the half-deck we knew we were in for a wet and 
weary time, but we did what we could in the way of 
protecting the sky-light and making all snug. Our 
sea-chests we put in the lower bunks to be more out of 
the way of the water, but the doors were hopeless, and 
our best contrivance was to rig sacks as curtains just 
inside them, hanging from the deck above. 

So for ten days or so we surged steadily to the South’ard. 
Almost every day we caught fish. Shoals of bonito 
crossed our track and on two or three occasions we 
made great hauls of them. A couple of hands were 
usually kept busy on the bowsprit in every watch below, 
while at the other end of the ship the old man baited 
and captured from morning till night. He caught any 
number of barracoutta and horse mackerel, a coryphene 
too and a couple of jew-fish, but the king of the lot was 
an immense albicore that weighed seventy-five pounds 
when gutted and cleaned. All these things helped to 
eke out our scanty fare, and so did a flying-fish or two 
that fell aboard and made a tasty supper for its captor, 
if the steward could be prevailed upon to fry it. 

On our second evening out the old man called us aft 
and told us it was time we started studying a little. 
There was much to learn for the examination at the end 
of our apprenticeship and how did we propose to do it? 
‘As a matter of fact we had given small thought to the 
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matter, but didn’t tell him so and said we hoped to do 
a lot of study when we got home at theend of the voyage. 
The reply didn’t seem very satisfactory to the old man 
and he asked us a few questions about navigation, chart- 
work and the rule of the road that left us stammering. 
In seamanship we got on better, but the captain was not 
going to leave our education to chance and took the 
matter into his own hands. 

He told us to come along to the cabin every evening 
from eight to ten and he would instruct us in the elements 
of our profession. This meant losing two hours of our 
watch below every other night ; but when it was our turn 
on duty, the officers were told not to call us unless there 
was occasion for it. 

Every evening, therefore, during the homeward run 
in the Pacific and again when we got into fine weather on 
the other side of the Horn, we sat round the cabin table 
and studied nautical astronomy, signalling, seamanship 
and unravelled the mysteries of Chart-work. The old 
man came down at intervals, elucidated knotty points 
and asked us questions. He was a very patient school- 
master and took an interest in our progress. He did 
not adhere strictly to the books but gave us methods of 
his own. His navigational formule were rough and 
ready and the meticulous accuracy of the text books 
he did not approve of, but no man who ever put pen to 
paper could teach him anything about seamanship and 
the incommunicable wisdom that only long experience 
of the sea can give. 

Occasionally we got into trouble and our punishment 
was peculiar. We were sent up on deck and told to tell 
the mate that ‘‘ we were no dam sailors and would he see 
we learnt something useful.’ That meant an hour or 
two’s scrubbing bright-work or putting a polish on the 
standard binnacle. But for the most part we got along 
well and learnt much that stood us in good stead after- 
wards. Besides, the old man occasionally lent us a 
book which wasn’t quite such stiff reading as the 
‘“ Barometer Manual’ or the ‘‘South Atlantic 
Directory.”’ 

We passed out of the tropics on the 17th of the month 
and the nights soon began to grow considerably colder. 
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We shifted sail a couple of days later and put up heavy 
canvas in its place, for though the steady breeze still 
held there came frequent gusts that betokened something 
more behind. On the 23rd we sighted our first albatross 
—sure sign that we were getting near the realm of the 
West Wind—and the same day sighted the island of Juan 
Fernandez. 

This outpost of South America is a lofty verdurous 
spot, with steep cliffs running sheer down into the sea 
and a tumbled surface of woodland and savannah. 
It is a favourite haunt of birds and seals, and its abund- 
ance of vegetable and animal life, and advantages of 
wood and water made it a frequent calling place for 
navigators of old after rounding the Horn. It became 
a regular port-of-call for all vessels bound to and from 
the South Seas. Drake was there and De Schouten ; 
the Spaniards used it at first but it grew such a rendezvous 
for the privateers, that they gave up using it and tried to 
kill off the sheep and goats, so that it might not afford 
succour to their enemies. At the present-day the island 
is not nearly such an important place as formerly ; 
a few Chilenos live there who can provide for the wants 
of storm-beaten mariners, but for the most part all 
vessels, both steam and sail, pass it by. 

Juan Fernandez has become famous out of all pro- 
portion to its size and importance in consequence of its 
stipposed connection with Defoe’s immortal hero. Ask 
most people where Robinson Crusoe was cast away, and 
the answer is ‘‘ Juan Fernandez.’’ This wasn’t so at 
all. Alexander Selkirk, whose adventures may or may 
not have been the inspiration of Defoe’s masterpiece, 
was certainly landed on this island from the ‘‘ Cinque 
Ports’’ Galley when Dampier was here in 1704. The 
privateers were surprised by the appearance of a strange 
craft and made sail, leaving Selkirk marooned. For 
five years he lived a solitary life on the island until he 
was rescued in 1709 by Dampier and Woodes Rogers 
in the ‘‘ Duke”’ privateer. 

Defoe, no doubt, knew all this and it may have sug- 
gested an outline for a story to his mind, but he never 
located his own ‘‘ ship-wrecked solitary’’ on Juan 
Fernandez or anywhere near it. Crusoe tells us himself 
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he was on a voyage to Guinea from the Brazils and was 
cast away on one of the islands ‘‘ in the mouth of the 
great river Oronooque.’’ He adds that on one occasion 
he descried ‘‘ high land to the west and north-west,”’ 
which he took to be the ‘‘ great island Trinidad.” He 
even gives the latitude—and that by observation— 
‘‘ nine degrees twenty two minutes north”’ of the line ; 
all of which is far enough from this Pacific isle. 

The fact of the matter is the encyclopedic Defoe 
was well acquainted with many seamen of his day and the 
voyages they made, and if there is one more than another 
to whom the character and wanderings of Robinson 
Crusoe can be likened it is Dampier himself. The 
genius of the ‘‘ unabashed Defoe’’ for lying in colours 
so native to the truth did the rest. 

Somewhere off the mouth of the Orinoco, not in 
Tobago as some assert, one must look for the wooded 
diversity of Crusoe’s paradise. Even then I doubt 
that it will be found. Trading between Trinidad and 
the Orinoco I have traversed those seas many times, 
with an eye ever lifting for ‘‘ The Castle on the Hill,’’ 
‘“ Cannibal Beach,’’ and the forested heights where the 
castaway hunted goats. Never in those muddy, 
swiftly-flowing waters where the great river disembogues 
have I seen aught resembling it. The horizon was ever 
an unbroken ring till one came to the low-lying jungle 
of the swamp-islands fringing the continental coast. 
Perhaps it is better so :—better that the island with all 
its enchantment should have gone the way of those other 
blessed islands, Antilia and Hy-Brasil. 

Close under the lee of Juan Fernandez lies ‘‘ Mas a 
tierra,’ a little barren rocky island in striking contrast 
to its big green neighbour. It isso called to distinguish 
it from ‘* Mas a fuera,’’ a much larger island, as green 
and beautiful as Juan Fernandez, seventy leagues to the 
westward—the two names signifying ‘‘ Nearer land ”’ 
and “‘ Further off’’ respectively. 

While passing Mas a tierra, but some miles distant, 
the last of the little penguins we had caught in Inde- 
pendencia Bay disappeared overboard. The little 
chap had been all alone for several days, his com- 
panions having one by one disappeared. He used to 
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waddle disconsoiately about the decks, or stand with 
his head poked out of a scupper-hole for hours at a time, 
watching the distant horizon. Apparently the sight 
of land proved too much for him and ‘‘ Hell or Mel- 
bourne,’ thought he, ‘“‘ here goes!’’ for he squeezed 
through and dropped into the sea. We watched him 
striking out for the land and I makeno doubt he reached 
it with ease, for penguins are marvellous swimmers. 

Two days after passing Juan Fernandez we had a 
heavy squall of rain. It was the first time we had 
experienced rain for close on five months and renewing 
its acquaintance was like running across an ancient 
enemy. It was accompanied by a longer and heavier 
puff of wind than usual, which forced us to let go the 
royal halyards and take in the sails. I scrambled down 
from the main drenched to the skin and shivering with 
cold, and as soon as I got below hunted up some warmer 
clothes than those I had been wearing. 

That night while standing my two hours lookout on 
the foks’le head my vigil was broken in upon by a 
startling apparition. It was a dark, starless night with 
a chill breeze moaning out of the east-south-east, and 
I paced back and fore across the break with my eyes 
searching the blackness ahead. As I walked briskly 
up and down I observed a pale light shape and collect 
itself out of the gloom, far distant but straight ahead of 
the vessel’s track. I did not at once report it to 
the officer on watch, for it didn’t look like a vessel’s 
light, but seemed more to resemble an atmospheric 
disturbance. 

As it drew closer it resolved itself into a huge ball of 
pale glimmering fire, seemingly dancing down on us on 
the crests of the waves. I didn’t know what to make 
of it and sang out ‘‘ Light right ahead, sir!’ to the 
mate on the poop. Mr. Thomas was evidenly non- 
plussed too, for a moment afterwards our helm was put 
up and we fell off a couple of points. 

The strange gleaming globe neared rapidly and from 
it came a sound of whirring and rustling, with the noise 
of raucous cries. Several of the men were looking 
out over the rail and ‘‘ big Mac”’ gave utterance to the 
general wonderment : 
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‘‘ What are ye ?’”’ said he, ‘‘ divil or man or baste ? ”’ 

The uncanny object swept down on ws, grazed our 
shoulder, and went swirling and gleaming by. As it 
did so the mystery was explained. It was a dead 
whale. Stripped of every scrap of skin, with its blubber 
exposed to the salt water, it glowed and sparkled all over 
with a shimmering phosphorescent light The pro 
cesses of decomposition had swelled it to a monstrous 
size, and its bulk lay on the water like a great bladder. 
Around it screamed and circled an uncounted multitude 
of birds, swooping, fighting, and tearing at it with their 
beaks. Every species of feathered inhabitant of the 
Southern Ocean, I should think, was represented ; all 
squawking and uttering hoarse cries, as they hovered 
and picked greedily at the banquet provided. The 
grotesque apparition was gone in a few minutes, swal- 
lowed up in the gloom astern, with its luminous halo 
and noisy following. It made a very weird and not 
easily forgotten sight. What a ghost story it would 
have given rise to, I thought, if seen from a little distance 
by the daring but credulous mariners of old! 

On the last day of the month we had our first intro- 
duction to bad weather—a good hard blow that gave 
us plenty of sail-drill and worked our back muscles up. 
The rain fell in a steady driving downpour and the 
amount of work aloft the mate found for us boys made 
us wish we were ducks. Oilskins are not much use 
aloft in heavy driving rain with the wind abaft the beam. 
‘* Soul and body lashings,’’ as ropeyarn frappings round 
wrists, knees and waist are called, are powerless to 
prevent the back of one’s jacket and the flap of one’s 
souwester from being blown up, and the icy rain beating 
in and trickling down neck and back. Mr. Thomas had 
spent his life in a hard school, he was frankly con- 
temptuous of our studies and he worked us up with 
vigour now that our evening lessons had temporarily 
come to an end. ‘* Kid-glove sailors’’ were his 
abomination and he saw to it that we came under no 
softening influence. 

The wind had moderated somewhat by next morning, 
but there was a big lump of a sea still running. Soon 
after day-break we saw a large full-rigged ship coming 
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up astern. The mate crowded sail in the attempt to 
get away from her. But it was no use, she came on 
like a racehorse. She was abeam soon after breakfast, 
but too far distant for us to make out her name and, 
when eight bells were struck at noon, was hull down 
ahead. I should like to have known her name, for 
whoever she was, she was a flyer. 

Ocean races, when they can be brought off, are a 
grand form of sport. They beat yacht-racing hollow, 
for they have half the world as a course. We had some 
keen contests in the ‘‘ Arethusa.’”’ We raced the 
‘“ Glenafton’’ once from Antwerp to Durban—sailed 
the same tide, sighted one another two or three times 
on the passage and were beaten by forty-eight hours— 
not bad on a passage of over six thousand miles. An- 
other time we raced the ‘‘ Balmore’’ from Calcutta 
to Taltal and beat her by no less than three weeks. She 
had been down below 50° South and her crowd had a 
harrowing tale to tell of what they had been through. 
Antarctic exploration paled before their experiences. 

In the days of the tea-clippers there were some wonder- 
ful fights to get home with the first crop of the season. 
Several ships would get away at about the same time 
and there was a handsome bonus awaiting the lucky 
clipper who docked first. The great tea-race of 1866 
was the most exciting of all. Five ships sailed from 
Fuchow within a few hours of one another. Ninety- 
eight days later three of them—the ‘‘ Ariel,” ‘“ Taeping ”’ 
and “‘ Serica,’ raced neck and neck up Channel and 
docked on the same tide. The other two competitors 
were each only forty-eight hours behind. Considering 
the length of the passage—over fourteen thousand miles 
—this was surely one of the most remarkable races ever 
run. 

Six years later the famous clippers ‘‘ Cutty Sark”’ 
and ‘‘ Thermopylae’’—raced one another home from 
Shanghai. The rivalry between the two ships was in- 
tense, and though the ‘‘ Cutty Sark”’ lost her rudder 
and rigged a jury one in the stormy seas off the Cape— 
a magnificent feat of seamanship—she arrived in the 
Downs only six days behind the ‘‘Thermopylae.’’ One 
could multiply instances of close-fought fights, whether 
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of the tea or wool-clippers, or the desperately-driven 
Yankee ships that raced out round the Horn in the height 
of the Californian gold rush. 

To-day the ‘‘ blue ribbon ’’ of the Atlantic is the only 
survival of these gallantly-waged contests. The 
splendid liners of the Australian, Far Eastern and other 
trades seem content to adjust their revolutions to the 
time-table, and yet 


‘‘ The Trades yet ply, still boom the Westerlies ;— 
O wasted winds ! when ne’er a clipper bow 
Remains of all the dear dead yesterdays.” 


Zé} 


CHAPTER XI 
ROUNDING THE HORN 


There is an old saying at sea that no one is a sailor 
until he has been round the Horn three times. Another 
—and highly undesirable—qualification is sometimes 
added, but that doesn’t matter. The saying bears 
witness to the terrors of the Horn, and the grim old 
headland has not undeservedly won its reputation for 
endless gales and bitter weather. Of all the stormy 
waters of the globe, the passage of the Cape Horn 
“‘ sreybeards’”’ is the most to be dreaded. Sometimes, 
it is true, it is possible to catch the gaunt old sentinel 
asleep and slip round without a savage mishandling. 
On one occasion, with royals set, we passed close to the 
Ildefonsos, and, one day at noon, through the faint haze 
down the wind, saw the gaunt wraith of a rugged head- 
land. It was old Cape Stiff itself, and before the 
weather woke up to a sense of neglected duty we were 
past the weird spikes of the Barnevelt Isles and had got 
comfortably through the Straits of Le Maire. But 
such opportunities are few and far between, and the 
Warden of the Southern Seas takes good care that few 
get past without paying him toll. 

Nor did he forbear this time. The blow we had a 
week after passing Juan Fernandez was only the be 
ginning of a succession of hard gales. All the time we 
held our way down the “‘ roaring forties,’’ gale followed 
gale from the south-west. A tremendous sea set up, 
and day and night the barque strained and laboured 
heavily. We showed nothing above the tops’ls, and 
the mainsail remained fast for days on end. ‘Time and 
again we lowered the upper tops’ls and handed _ the sails, 
only to cast them loose and laboriously hoist the yards 
again, as soon as the hurricane weight of the wind gave 
promise of lifting a little. 
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During part of one day and night we lay hove-to 
under lower tops’ls. In this position, head-reaching 
to the wind, we took less water over in the waist but 
rode bows in to the running hills of seas. Solid green 
cliffs of water thundered down over the foks’le head and 
surged aft in cataracts. But for the life-lines the main 
deck would have been impassable. As it was, several 
of the hands had very narrow escapes. Burton was 
caught by a sea as he was running along the side of the 
deck-house and fetched up under the break of the poop 
with a cut on his head and a wrenched knee. At night 
the look-out was kept on top of the deck-house, no 
living man could have held his footing on the sea-swept 
fok’sle head. 

Old Fox came near to losing his life through the 
scooping up of a sea. He and big Mac had been sent 
to re-stow the inner jib, which had broken adrift and was 
draggling over the knightheads. They laid out on the 
bowsprit, which at one moment was pointing to the sky 
and the next dug down to the depths. Of all the sails 
in a ship, the jib is the most dangerous to stow and has 
cost more lives than any other. The footropes hang 
directly over the sea, and the downward surge of the 
bows plunges them deep. The water hits the soles of 
one’s boots with the impact of a solid body, and the 
utmost vigilance is necessary to save one from being 
knocked off by the blow, or sucked down when the water 
recedes to the following upward lunge of the head. 

So it wasin this case; a surging sea unshipped Fox, and 
he hung by one hand tothe jackstay. Then up swept the 
head, and for a moment he dangled in air. The next he 
would have gone, if big Mac, who was on the other side 
of the bowsprit, had not reached over and grabbed him 
by the wrist. How Mac did it passes my understanding, 
but with one heave of his outstretched arm he 
lifted old Fox and swung him clear on top of the bow- 
sprit. A more magnificent feat of strength, and done 
on the spur of the moment, I never saw. But it passed 
practically unnoticed ; the sail was made fast, and the 
two scrambled in again, and, watching their chance, 
regained the main deck. Such averted mishaps are too 
common at sea to call for much comment or remark. 
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On the third of February we crossed the fiftieth 
parallel, and, contrary to expectation, the wind 
moderated a little. A huge quartering sea still stormed 
at us, but the wind no longer felt like a wall, and the old 
man seized the opportunity to shake out the t’gans’ls. 

Our good luck was not to last for long. The wind 
soon began to rise in squalls of increasing violence. It 
was my wheel from ten to twelve that morning, and just 
on the stroke of six bells a heavier blast than usual 
struck the ship. Over she lay, a wail of warning rising 
from tense steel and straining wire—over and over until 
the sheerpoles were level with the water. The wind’s 
note rose almost to a scream, and every line aloft was 
rigid to the strain. 

The captain shouted an order to let fly the t’gallant 
halyards, and jumped to the helm to heave up on the 
spokes. Even as we hove there was a sharp report 
for’ard, followed by a terrific roar. I saw the rush of 
a falling spar and a wild confusion of rope and canvas. 

For a moment I thought the fore-topmast had gone. 
It was not that, however, but the tops’l tye that had 
parted. The yard came down with acrash, both t’gallant 
sheets parted and the t’gans’l itself soared up and was 
gone. 

The heavy yard hit the top-mast cap an awful blow, 
splitting it in two and smashing the parral. ‘The sail 
went to shreds, and in a moment the barque was a howling 
wreck for’ard, with the foremast a tangle of spars, ropes 
and fluttering canvas. 

The devil’s own job it meant for us. In our disabled 
state, with a heavy sea running, it was dangerous work 
to lay aloft at all. The tops’ yard was grinding 
heavily, with a splinter of steel at every roll. The 
safety of the lower yard was precarious, while, with the 
cap split and its backstays useless, the whole top-mast 
stood loose. ‘The old man was the first aloft, and with 
the second mate and two or three of the men temporarily 
lashed the crazy contraption to the lower mast. 

It took some time to do that, but this was only the 
beginning of it. Wewere helpless without our fore-mast, 
and the ‘‘ hurrah’s nest’”’ aloft had to be made fit to 
catry sail again. 
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For three days all hands, with brief respites for meals, 
laboured at it. A wire preventer lashing was put on 
under the cap and the backstays shackled to it. Both 
tops’l yards were jury-rigged. The parral of the upper 
was repaired and the crane of the lower supported by a 
truss over the topmast head, that required constant 
attention every time the upper yard was touched. 

What with the tumbling about of the ship, the bitter 
cold, the endless hours aloft and the merciless work 
with stubborn wire and steel, all hands were pretty 
well dead-beat when the job was finished. All the rest 
we got was in our watch below at night ; cuts and bruises 
were the lot of everyone, but we were driven on by dire 
necessity, and the old man himself led the work. 

When at last the damage was repaired and we were 
able to make sail on the foremast again, never a saint 
knows the road to heaven as we knew the way up our 
foremast rigging,and every turn and bolt and seizing 
around the doublings of the mast. 

A few days later another mishap occurred. The 
bobstay—the stout chain that holds down the bowsprit 
and is shackled on to a bolt in the cut-water—carried 
away. In thesea that was then running it was hopeless 
to think of repairing the actual stay itself, and we had 
to rig preventer stays on either side of the bowsprit, 
setting them up through the hawsepipes. A wet job 
it was, particularly when we came to knock out the 
hawseplugs and bowse the preventers tight. At every 
plunge of the ship cascades of water surged through 
the pipes, but it was child’s play after our previous ex- 
perience. The hard swearing of the almost-drowned 
men at the watch-tackles even changed to a chuckle 
for a moment, as the second mate, bending down to 
hear an order from above, caught a sea full in the ear 
and was washed up against the windlass, spluttering 
anathemas. 

But all the time, endless gale though the wind was, 
at least it was fair, and every day we drew nearer to the 
pitch of the Horn. 

One morning at day-break we sighted a small barque, 
outward-bound, and were able to thank our lucky stars 
we weren't on board her. She was plunging close- 
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hauled into the fierce squalls, with only her lower 
tops’ls set. Her crowd must have been having a lively 
time, for she was digging into the seas as though she 
were trying to scoop the South Pacific up and throw it 
over her shoulder. We ran past her very quickly. 
She was port-painted, and, I should think, by the cut 
of her, British. The weather was too bad for us to 
speak, and she was soon swallowed up in the mist and 
spray astern. 

If the ‘‘ Roaring Forties’’ are becoming deserted, 
the Horn is growing even more so. This plunging, 
insignificant barque was the only sign of our fellow-men 
we saw on the way round. Her excepted, the gliding 
albatross were the only indication of living things near 
us. The Horn has never been exactly populous, and 
its crowded hour of glorious life has been but a bare and 
scanty one at the best. 

Yet what an epic the history of the Horn would 
make! Many nations had a hand in it, and much 
dogged courage and many perils overcome went to its 
discovery and conquest. As soon as Balboa discovered 
the Pacific upon that ‘‘ peak in Darien” it became 
necessary to find a waterway into those virgin seas. 
Many attempts were made to the North-West, but it 
was left to Magellan to steer south, and after terrible 
hardships discover the Straits that bear his name. 
Here was an entrance to the South Seas, but not one 
that the lumbering galleons of Spain could easily 
force. Such an Avernian portal was it deemed that 
even in the sixteenth century three separate suggestions 
were made for cutting a eanal through Central America— 
Tehuantepec, Nicaragua and the Chagres River. Nothing 
came of these ideas, and, willy-nilly, those hardy 
Castilians who wanted to go out by sea had to face the 
terrors of the Straits. Camargo got through in 1539, and 
was followed a few years later by Loaysa. The grandee, 
Don Sarmiento de Gamboa, came home that way in 
1560 and gave his name to the highest peak in Tierra 
del Fuego. 

Then came the Englishmen. In 1577, Drake, and 
in 1586 Cavendish, navigated the Straits on their bold 
ventures into the South Seas. They were followed by 
the Dutch seamen—Noort; de Wert and Speilbergen. 
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All this while the Horn itself had never been rounded, 
had never even been heard of. The difficulties and 
dangers of the Straits now led to its discovery. In 
1616, Schouten and Le Maire, two Dutch navigators, 
sailed for the East Indies, and having, on the twenty- 
fifth of January of the following year, reached the Straits 
of Magellan, left Cape Virgins to starboard and stood 
on to the South. They discovered next day an island 
which they named Staten Land, and passing between it 
and the mainland, through the Straits called after one 
of them—lLe Maire, rounded the islands to the south of 
Tierra del Fuego and reached the waters of the Pacific. 
The southernmost point of land they encountered, a 
small, precipitous islet, they named The Hoorn, after 
their home-town in Holland. 

Cape Horn thus stepped into history, but no one 
went near it again for another sixty years or so. Then 
in 1681 the English buccaneer, Captain Sharp, after a 
plundering voyage down the coasts of Peru, sailed from 
Juan Fernandez and, not being able to find the entrance 
to the Straits of Magellan—his navigation seems to have 
been as shaky as his morals—boldly stood to the south’ard 
and after a long voyage succeeded in reaching the Caribbee 
Islands without once having seen land. W oodes 
Rogers also rounded the Horn in 1708, and after him, 
though at rare intervals, the route was used by Pacific- 
bound seamen. 

The grim and rugged old headland saw its most 
crowded days in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Now, with the disappearance of sailing ships and the 
opening of the Panama Canal, it is likely to sink once 
more into obscurity, and keep, in silence and solitude, 
its unending watch over the Southern Seas. 

But I am diverging from my course. We were not 
up to the Horn yet, though, the day after passing the 
port-painted barque, we sighted the Diego Ramirez 
Islands—the Dagger Rammer E’s, sailors call them. 
Burton had the honour of sighting them. 

When setting the lookout the night before, we had 
been ordered to keep a sharp watch for land. It was 
Burton’s look-out from six to eight next morning, and 
just at eight bells, as a haggard grey dawn was lightening 
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over a wild sea and ragged sky, he saw a cluster of lofty 
rocks in a leaping white sea, broad out on the port 
bow. He hailed the poop with a lusty ‘‘ Land-ho!”’ 
and outstretched arm, turning all eyes to the iron-bound 
fragments of land. The old man came up on the poop, 
and we soon learnt it was the Islands right enough. 

As day broadened we saw them more distinctly. 
Unspeakably wild and savage they looked. We saw 
the loom of a bigger island behind, and they must have 
been surrounded by sunken reefs and ledges, for every- 
where the sea was breaking white, seething and spouting 
in a wide field of foam. Gilroy and I struggled up on 
to the fok’sle head to get a better view of them, and, 
as we did so, the former’s remark condensed pages of 
description : 

‘Good Lord!’ he said, “‘ what a hell of a place!” 

Indirectly, and without unnecessary verbiage, that 
just about sums up the Diego Ramirez. 

With the islands astern our course lay pretty well due 
East, and for some days we had terrific weather. The 
cargo didn’t trim well; the foremast was a constant 
source of anxiety, and the barque laboured very heavily, 
complaining in every plate and beam of her. 

Looking back on it, the week or so that followed 
looms up like a nightmare in my memory. It seemed 
a period of perpetual darkness and the fierce buffeting 
of one incessant gale. We appeared to make no head- 
way. Day and night was an endless round of work in 
icy water on the swirling decks, or aloft in driving squalls 
of hail and sleet. Ice froze on the yards and the ropes 
were coated stiff with freezing spray. Life under such 
conditions was nothing but a combination of cold, 
darkness and misery. 

Our rotten old half-deck was two feet under 
water the whole time. Every stitch of bedding and 
clothing we possessed was wet through ; not a dry shirt 
had one of us to his name. We vowed it would have 
been cruelty to house a pig in sucha place. And almost 
like pigs we lived. Unwashed, unshaven, never even 
removing our sea-boots, we wolfed our scanty meals 
anyhow and turned in all-standing. 

Little, we growled, did our folks at home know what 
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a sea-life was like. But just wait till we got home, 
we'd tell them ; we’d prevent anybody of our acquaint- 
ance from ever coming tosea. And then we would laugh 
savagely at the idea of passengers on a liner thinking 
they’d seen the sea, and describing themselves, if they 
escaped a bout of sea-sickness, as ‘‘ good sailors.”’ 
‘“ Good sailors,’ egad! Anyone who’d go to sea for 
pleasure would go to hell for a pastime. Curse the sea ! 
And curse the ship! Why shouldn’t we curse? All 
very well for parsons to talk, but put a bishop on that 
blasted tops’l yard with finger split to the bone, and let 
him wrestle in the darkness and icy wind with the board- 
like canvas and he’d say other things beside his prayers. 

And so on, with much more to the same effect. We 
meant it, every word of it, at the time, but it only lasted 
as long asthe weather. ‘The sea is a changeable mistress ; 
at times a tender nurse, at times a smiling Circe, and 
yet again a fiend-hearted, slaughter-breathing fury. 
Her servitors vary with her moods, and before judgment 
be passed upon them it were well that the judge had 
full and ripe experience. The loneliness of the life, 
the hardness of much of it, the sudden changes from 
storm-beaten penury to the gilded pleasures of sailor- 
town, make for the greater virtues and the greater 
vices. The meaner of the latter find no place on board 
ship. Whatever the sea-farer does, he does largely. 
His ways are not the ways of sheltered folk ashore, nor 
are his morals theirs, nor his creeds. Talking of a 
shipmate behind his back is a far blacker vice than 
swearing, and selfishness more to be condemned than 
insobriety. And if accepted creeds sound thin at sea 
and catechisms of small importance, the sailor is at 
heart no less religious a man—and no worse a one. 

In spite of all our discomforts, and they were accen- 
tuated by the boils and sea-sores that covered neck 
and wrists through the constant chafe of salt-soddened 
clothing, we yet had something to be thankful for. The 
great Westerlies held true to their name and we had no 
headwinds to contend against. Our progress was slow, 
but not through time lost beating into the teeth of the 
wind. The furious gale kept ever on the quarter. It 
rose and rose in successive blasts until the culminating 
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blow leapt at us like the breath of the hurricane, yet 
never hauled before the beam. And the sea was worthy 
of such a wind. It was a wonderful, a magnificent 
sight. From horizon to horizon the rollers stretched, 
undulating hills with snowy crests. In those latitudes 
there’s never a ridge of land to check their world-en- 
circling sweep, and the majesty of ocean is nowhere 
so pre-eminent. 

Small wonder that the apex of the South American 
continent is slowly being worn away before the unceasing 
siege and onslaught of the sea. Those mighty rollers 
have worn the barrier thin. The western sea-board 
has been fretted into a million reefs and islands and 
isolated rocks. Long tongues of sea run up into the 
land. ‘The lofty, precipitous coasts have been hacked 
and hewn into deep fiords, and archipelagoes of multi- 
tudinous islands lie off their seaward outlets. 

Some little protection the islands, smoking white 
in the spume of the sea, afford to the encroachments of 
ocean. Iron fragments as they are, they are making a 
stern fight of it and all, save the weather-outliers, those 
grim and naked tusks that take the first brunt of the 
sea, call vegetation to their aid and in every sheltered 
nook and cranny are clothed with trees, that bind their 
soil together and enable them to hang on. 

It is a Titanic combat, this elemental warfare of 
tempest-winged water and stubborn land, but the former 
is winning. Countless ages it may take, none the less 
the victory is certain. 

To see the black, forbidding bastions of land when, 
for a breathing space, the winds are hushed in the halls 
of heaven, one would say that neither time nor lightning- 
stroke could prevail against them. To see those same 
spectre-rocks in the boil of a white-lipped hurricane 
makes one realize the ultimate outcome of the conflict 
issure. If the trumpet of Michael does not sound first, 
one distant day the waves of the Southern Ocean will 
ring the Roaring Forties round, with no continent 
athwart their path and only the kernels of islands 
a-smother in their wake. 

To descend from the sublime to the insignificant— 
those same mighty waters were very nearly the death 
of us. 
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We were off the pitch of the Horn on the tenth of 
the month, and the weight of the wind rose to hurricane 
force. All through the previous night we had run with 
only lower tops’ls set ; the coming of the sullen dawn 
brought no cessation in the wind, which still rose and 
rose in blinding, unfaceable hail-squalls. In the fore- 
noon the fore tops’! was taken in and the only canvas 
left spread was the slender strip of the main lower 
tops’l. We goose-winged that soon after, taking turn 
after turn of ratlin-line round the bunt, to keep all firm, 
and leaving only the fins of the clews yet spread to the 
gale. Few square feet of canvas as were left, it was all 
the barque could stagger under. Bare poles would have 
been enough. 

Strange it was to look aloft and see the reeling spars 
gleam yellow and naked against the leaden sky. in 
place of the sheeted tiers we were accustomed to, nothing 
but the wet gleam of painted steel and the tensely- 
drawn lines of unquivering cordage. Fore and ait 
no stitch of canvas except those rigid, straining triangles 
at the main. To the hail-whipped fury of the squalls 
it seemed that bare steel and wire itself could hardly 
stand. The sea was a moving mountain-range of water ; 
a broken expanse of green and white, running true as 
though laid by line, and with unfaltering swing. Half 
the world seemed to heave up as we shouldered some 
league-long crest; not a cable’s length could we see 
when the squalls swooped down. In the height of the 
blasts the crests of the rollers were blown headlong in a 
flurry of spindrift that hung like a mist. 

There was no chance to wear or heave-to. To have 
brought her broadside on, if only for a moment, to 
those mighty following seas would have meant instant 
destruction. Like the Alexandrian sail of old, the ship 
‘“ was caught, and could not bear up into the wind.” 
There was no alternative but to let her drive. 

Only our best steersmen were allowed at the wheel. 
Another man was stationed to leeward to bear a hand 
with the spokes. The old man never moved far away 
from the helm. The remainder of us were gathered 
on the fore part of the poop. There was nothing we 
could do while the gear held. The maindeck was a 
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seething whirlpool, swept by endless tons of green water, 
that made a dash for’ard a matter of life and death. 

There was no galley fire, and the steward remained 
perforce in his pantry under the poop. He managed to 
boil some water on the mate’s oil-stove and we had a 
drink of tea apiece at midday, with a sea-biscuit and a 
handful of bully-beef. 

So the day wore on. Drenched to the skin and 
strained almost to breaking point through standing up 
against that living wall of wind, I thought the end of 
the world had come—and come it nearly did for us. 

It was just after four bells in the afternoon watch, 
following a shrieking squall that exceeded all that had 
gone before, and while the barque was still wallowing 
like a half-tide rock, that we saw a monstrous, foam- 
crested breaker rolling up astern. 

We had seen many before ; this was but a giant among 
giants, coming on with unopposable stride. It was the 
behaviour of the hardly-pressed barque that troubled us. 
She lay like a gladiator, sore-stricken and fainting, 
careless of the clamour around and the uplifted sword of 
an exultant foe. Buried deep under a weight of water, 
there was no life in her. 

Higher and higher the comber rose, with a toppling, 
concave crest, swiftly overtaking the ship. 

We doubted the staggering hull would ever rise to it 
and there was little need for the old man’s hoarse shout : 
““ Hang on all!’’ We sprang for stanchion and back- 
stay and clung desperately to them. The towering 
grey-beard swept down on the ship, came up with her, 
and was met by no answering rise. 

High above the taffrail—forty or fifty feet—it 
loomed, and the next moment it fell. 

The fall of the firmament from above could not have 
been more terrible. Six feet above the poop deck 
we were buried under a black weight of water. For the 
space of a few seconds we knew not if the barque still 
floated or was being forced down to the depths inexor- 
ably. Through instinct more than exercise of will I 
hung on, with the strangle-hold of a nightmare upon me 
and the deadly thunder of water in my ears. 

I felt my shoulders were being wrenched out as demon- 
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fingers plucked at me; then the weight of the avalanche 
lifted,and I knew the blessed feel of light and freedom 
again. It cannot have lasted for more than the space 
of a few seconds, but it sufficed me to learn the meaning 
of that word that in eternity a thousand years are but 
as a moment. 

The bosun and I had jumped for the port mizzen 
rigging and had been clinging to the topmast backstay. 
As the water passed we looked up. ‘The great roller 
that bad pooped us swept for’ard and buried the ship 
deep under a green swirl of water. Even as we looked, 
two walls of water rushed in over the submerged bul- 
warks and collided down the length of the ship. The 
hull settled and felt dead beneath our feet. 

‘“My God, she’s gone!’’ said the bosun. 

I glanced at the fore t’gallant yard, motionless against 
the sky. It was the last thing I ever expected to see. 
Nothing of the ship was visible, save the deck of the 
foks’le head, like a lonely rock. Another bucket of 
water would have done for us. 

For a few seconds we lay, as it were, stricken and 
a-swoon. Another white-lipped monster was rolling 
up astern, but before it reached us the gallant old barque 
seemed to make a mighty effort. She quivered and 
laboured heavily up, throwing the water from her main 
deck and lifting her streaming bows. As the roller 
swung down on us, her stern rose slowly to it, and it 
surged on and under, lifting the barque on its shoulders, 
spouting cataracts from every port. 

The worst was over; we had come through that and 
were ready to face fresh onslaughts with confidence. 

But what havoc it had played with us! As I looked aft 
I saw big Mac at the wheel and the old man, bare- 
headed, at his elbow. The wheel-box had utterly gone 
and the well-oiled steel couplings stood bare to the 
spray. The binnacle still stood, but the cabin skylight 
had gone to matchwood. Tons and tons of water 
had fallen below, flooding the cabins and filling them 
with a litter of wood and splintered glass. The top of 
the lazarette was smashed in,and the fragments of the 
scuttle held only by a broken hinge. All the poop 
gratings, the covering board and the weather cloth had 
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disappeared utterly. The poop wasswept bare. What 
had happened on the main deck we couldn't see, but the 
flying bridge was smashed and the boat lashed on top 
of the house—a full seven feet above the deck—was 
stove in and lay, a dejected raffle of boards and broken 
edges, held together only by the lashings in which it 
was swathed. 

Nor had the men escaped. All hands were there, 
but more or less battered. Several of them were bleed- 
ing ; the second mate was propping John Neilsen, white- 
faced and barely-conscious, up in the companion. The 
old mate lay under the mizzen rigging with his foot 
- doubled up in a tangle of ropes, unable to rise. The 
steward, who was below in the cabin, was nearly drowned. 
There was no escape for the water up to the height of 
the pantry flap and it lay three feet deep in the saloon 
and cabin, swishing about with a wreckage of wood on 
top and a reef of broken glass underneath. He was 
all night bailing it out. 

All through that shrieking afternoon, with never a 
jot of abatement in wind or sea, we ran blindly on our 
way, two men at the helm and the old man, broad- 
shouldered and bare-headed, standing before them, 
conning the ship. The binnacle was useless, broken 
for all we knew, for the Flinders-bars had gone with the 
sky-light. Eye alone had to guide the ship now. Night 
came, and still the old man stood there, and next day 
broke and he hadn’t once moved away. He rarely spoke, 
but with eyes ranging to port, to starboard, and aloft, 
directed the steering with motions of hand and arm. 
The navigators among us were fond of criticizing the 
old man, but that night he silenced criticism, as far as 
bad weather was concerned, once and for all. We 
should have been in bad plight but for his skill and 
endurance. 

Fortunately our good main tops’l stood. We carried 
nothing away aloft, though several times we had to lay 
out on the yards and secure a sail that was in danger 
of being blown adrift. For the rest, all hands could only 
shelter on the poop—cold, hungry, and heavy-eyed, 
waiting for a break to lighten to wind’ard. 

The fury of the gale moderated a little on the following 
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afternoon and we were able to repair the broken skylight 
and restore the water-logged cabins to some semblance 
of order. The old mate was put into his bunk, badly 
wrenched and strained, but Neilsen hung on to his duty, 
though his neck and shoulders went black, through the 
violence of the blow he had received. 

The wind still lessened, and at nightfall we shook 
out both lower tops’ls and were able to bring the ship 
to her course. On the following morning it had dropped 
to a fresh gale and we set the upper tops’ls. The old 
mate gamely struggled on to the poop and directed 
the work from there. Tommy coaxed a fire into the 
galley-stove and we had a welcome cup of coffee. Chips 
was kept hard at work boarding up the sky-light, and 
the captain spent a long time adjusting the compass 
as best he could. 

This gale blew itself out, but hard, stormy weather 
followed us for some time longer. Nothing so bad as 
our experience of pooping occurred again though, and 
under double tops’ls we ran wallowing to the north-east. 

As it was, the Horn had given usa rough baptism. We 
could not well have been nearer foundering than we 
were when that roller broke on us. Of the four times 
that I rounded the Horn in sail this was far and away 
the worst. I believe that it was an exceptionally 
stormy year, even for old Cape Stiff. A number of 
vessels had unusually rough handlings down there about 
that time. The experience of one vessel—the ‘‘ Celtic 
Monarch ’’—was so bad as to find a permanent place in 
‘“The South Atlantic Directory.’’ And little enough 
as it sounds on paper, our own experiences were worse 
in the encounter than in the recapitulation. 

It is impossible to describe the might and majesty 
of a Cape Horn sea. Words are not capable of such a 
thing. One is tempted to pile adjective on adjective 
and revel in terms that from the mouth of roaring 
Typhon dropped would seem hyperboles. It’s all 
useless. Those who have not seen it cannot imagine 
it, and those who have need no shake of memory’s 
wing. Seen from the deck of a little barque of a 
thousand tons or so, such a sea is the high-watermark 
of elemental majesty. 
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Terrific though it is, it inspires no fear. The wonder 
and the majesty of it blot out all that. A winter’s 
gale on a lee shore is a nerve-racking experience. Not 
so a Cape Horn sea. One merely triumphs in the 
exhibition of such stupendous power and sublimity. 
Death itself would be a small thing in such surroundings. 
One could pass untroubled through such mighty portals 
to 

‘“the idle tides of eternity.” 


The sea is Britain’s—so, in pride of empire, we some- 
times assert. It is too wide aclaim. The sea is His 
who made it, and well one realizes the fact the other 
side of forty south. There’s no unending dominion 
over the great spaces of blue water. England’s sea- 
power makes the sea safe from pirates and perils of men, 
no more. Others use it to-day, even as our own keels 
used it in the days when Spain was lord of two worlds 
and styled her naval commanders High Admirals of the 
Ocean-sea. 

And praised be God! say I, it is so. Each and all 
may use it as best they can; those that have the sea- 
habit first, the others after them. And the price to 
pay is only ceaseless vigilance, courage and skili. Each 
vessel is lord and sovereign of the sea for just so long as 
she can brave its winds and waves. Not a moment 
longer. 

‘What care these roarers for the name of king? ”’ 
One cannot build upon them, nor shape them to one’s 
will The land may have suffered the drums and 
tramplings of a thousand hosts and watched the slow 
growth of proud and ancient empires. The sea has 
beheld battling hosts too, but it has seen them pass and 
itself remain eternally the same. The angels sang 
creation’s hymn over just the same brave world of 
waters—the halcyon blue and gold of the Trades, and 
the smoking greybeards of the mighty South—as we 
behold and traverse now. 

Wherein lies the lure of this sea? What constitutes 
its superlative charm that has called men down the ages ? 
It is customary to ascribe the growth of the sea-habit 
to the needs of economic development, the desire for 
riches, or the pressure of peoples from behind. Perhaps 
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these played a part, but I will never believe they were 
sufficient in themselves to impel the first drenched 
barbarian to put off to sea in his hollowed tree-trunk, 
or those old Egyptians to venture forth in their trussed 
and girded vessels to the land of Punt. 

Something more than that was needed ; it must have 
been the irresistible fascination to the spirit of man of 
the unknown, of what might lie between the tumbling 
expanse of water and the empty blue vault above. 

Punt, wherever it was—in El Yemen, Zanzibar, or 
elsewhere—must first have been reached by venturous 
mariners, before it was known that Punt was an em- 
porium for all desirable riches—ebony and _ ivory, 


incense, gold and leopard skins. Lust of wealth 
never first sent those wart seafarers over the 
Red Sea’s” rim. And those old Phoenicians 


too, who circumnavigated Africa. In the doubts, the 
dangers, the interminableness of that marvellous voyage, 
there must have been occasions not once but many 
times, when prudence, longing, comfort, safety, love of 
life itself, cried ‘‘ Return!’’ Yet turn in their tracks 
they did not ; some beacon of the spirit proved stronger 
than all such arguings, and it was the Pillars of Hercules, 
not the Gate of Tears, that saw their thread-bare sails 
and salt-soaked hulls sweep through to the welcoming 
haven of ‘yre. 

So, too, was it neither spices, nor jealousy of Venice, 
nor all the wealth of the Indies that urged Diego Cam 
and Diaz down the coasts of Africa to the Tormented 
Cape ; nor was gold the prime mover of Columbus’ heart 
to cross the Sea of Darkness. 

In our own long roll of deathless names, how many 
were impelled by motives less noble than that that sent 
Sir Galahad after the Grail, or Alexander over the Indus ? 
Few indeed ; it was the love of high adventure that con- 
strained them all. 

Mystery was as much the magnet as wealth in the 
quest for El Dorado. A lake embowelled in the dark 
Sierras, or a lagoon a-shimmer in the fever-haunted 
forest, it was its remoteness, its strangeness, its inac- 
cessibility, more than all its parade and pomp of gold 
that fired the gallant heart of Raleigh andthe rest. The 
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heroes of the West and East—Humphrey Gilbert, 
Willoughby, Hudson and a host more—their lives were 
bright with the spirit of high emprize and their deaths 
glorious for ever. Love of the sea and all it stands for 
(not hate of the Spaniard) led Drake to put a girdle 
round the earth, and resulted in his name being given 
to the stormiest stretch of water of all its salt immensity. 
This sea-instinct—this love and understanding of the 
sea—no less a motive has been the main reason for 
urging men afloat, as much for that old hero who ‘‘ bulted 
off and on until it should please God to clear the ice,” 
as for the last polar seaman who laid down his life on 
the scene of his conquests. 

And these are the great names, the heroes of the race. 
For every one of them there are ten thousand unknown 
and nameless, who have heard the same summons and 
answered it to their ability. 

Of all that salt-scarred host, sea-captains and sea- 
men, the Horn, it seems to me, is the fitting memorial, 
the emblem of their exploits and the measure of their 
valour. The grim old Cape is the Valhalla of seamen. 
Nowhere else in this old world do the giant forces of 
nature walk with so unabashed and imperative a stride. 

There be many conquests for the spirit of man to 
make, and far superior to bloody enslavements of one’s 
fellow men, second only to the heroisms of the soul, is the 
splendour of the triumph of man’s heart and arm over the 
awakened powers of nature. Given a floating plank 
and a web of flax, for brain and sinew to win their way 
through all that winds and waters of the untameable 
waste can do—is not this something worth living for ? 

‘Something too much of this.’’ On the 14th the 
barque had been restored to a more normal appearance 
and we were pursuing our usual ‘‘ hard weather ’’ 
routine when we passed Beauchene Island. 

Beauchene is an outlier of the Falklands, a rugged, 
uninhabited islet, rock-fringed and flat-topped, a quite 
insignificant member of the famous group. The two 
main islands are East and West Falkland—the former 
of which we sighted soon afterwards. 

The handling we received farther south did not 
necessitate our putting into Port Stanley for repairs, 
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as many a Cape-Horner is compelled to do. Ona sub- 
sequent voyage the harbour was a haven of refuge to 
us, and the first object I saw on entering it was a small 
old-fashioned paddle-wheel tug, called the ‘‘ Flying 
Childers,” that many years previous had been a familiar 
sight, during holidays at home, towing fishing boats 
in and out of Yarmouth. Now she was ending her days, 
a world’s width away, playing the Good Samaritan to 
limping Cape-Horners. 

The Falklands support a thriving colony of sheep 
graziers, mostly Scotsmen, and this, together with the 
appearance of the islands, which are bare hilly moor- 
lands, is responsible for the name ‘‘ Little Scotland ” 
given to them by sailors. Only the larger islands are 
inhabited; the smaller, about a hundred in ntmber 
are the resort of innumerable penguins and sea-fowl. 

Davis, the old Elizabethan navigator, discovered 
the group, but they weren’t named the Falklands till a 
hundreds years later. Then, in 1710, a French vessel, 
hailing from St. Malo, sighted them and, with sublime 
assurance, rechristened them the Iles Malouines. History 
doesn’t mention whether that enterprising vessel went 
on and discovered America, renaming it New Brittany 
or something similar, but the title they gave the Falk- 
lands stuck, and they are called the Iles Malouines by 
the French to this day. 

Every night at eight bells as the watite were changed 
and wheel and look-out relieved, order was given to keep 
a sharp look-out for ice. Often at this season of the 
year the seas south and east of the Falklands are covered 
by floating ice, but we only saw one solitary berg. It 
was the day after passing the Falklands and we were 
forewarned of its proximity by a sudden drop in the 
temperature. A fine sight it presented, gleaming green 
and blue and white and cruising statelily along. Bergs 
are ugly neighbours and we kept some distance from it, 
but we reckoned its length at a quarter of a mile and 
its height at perhaps a couple of hundred feet. To 
blunder into such a thing at night would be sudden death, 
but serious danger to navigation as icebergs are, they 
fortunately give off a white blink that often serves to 
avert disaster, even on the darkest night. On the other 
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hand, a strong current usually runs along the sides, 
setting in against the steel-like walls of ice. In heavy 
weather they are more menacing still, for the great seas 
do not bodily lift the berg but burst all over it, as though 
it were land firmly moored to the bed of the ocean. It 
is a matter for congratulation that they do not seem 
to drift in close to the Horn, though they are met with 
much farther North, both Fast and West of it. 

With the sun shining, an iceberg is a glorious sight, 
gleaming and sparkling with a hundred lovely hues, 
but even so, I never yet met the seaman who would not 
willingly forego the pleasure of seeing, to be free of the 
tisk of touching, them. 

The bergs encountered in the North Atlantic that 
come from the Arctic are far more fantastically-shaped 
than those met with further south. The latter are 
more uniformly flat, wall-like and table-topped than 
their Northern sisters. The reason for this lies, I 
believe, in the differently shaped glaciers from which 
they take their being. Both owe their origin to glaciers, 
being merely the broken-off edges of the latter, but in the 
Antarctic these glaciers are steep, flat tablelands fringing 
the coast ; in the Arctic they are more like great rivers 
of ice flowing through the chasms of the mountains 
and taking in consequence much more varied shapes. 

Notwithstanding the rigours of the weather, with 
the Falklands astern we commenced our long task of 
cleaning the ship in readiness for our arrival home. 
Painting and the niceties of decoration were out of the 
question so far south, but the opportunity was taken to 
holystone the decks and scrub the brightwork clean. 
Down on our knees we went at it, scrubbing for four 
hours at a stretch, gctting pleasantly wet through, as 
little dollops of water dropped in on us, and rubbing 
most of the skin off the tips of our fingers into the bargain. 

So we slanted north, encountering wet, squally weather, 
across the breadth of the roaring forties. Every night 
the Magellan clouds grew fainter and fainter astern, 
‘* and the old lost stars wheeled back.”’ 

We met with no more ice, and the weather grew 
gradually warmer. With the fortieth parallel astern 
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we thought we had done with bad weather, but were to 
get one more blow by way of a final blessing. 
There’s a rhyme at sea to the effect that 


‘“ When Cape Horn you safely pass 
Then look out for Hatteras ”’ 


meaning that these two notorious storm-centres will 
tax the seamen’s skill, but that the latitudes between them 
don’t offer much danger to navigation. The saying is 
sound enough in a general way, unless one blunders into 
a West Indian hurricane, when it may be said to leak a 
bit. The estuary of the Plate, however, can produce 
its fair share of dirty weather, though compared to the 
terrors of the Horn it’s an exhibition of mere childish 
petulance. 

When we were somewhere off the mouth of that river 
we ran into a ‘‘ pampero.’’ These are hot violent winds 
blowing directly off the vast pampas of South America 
—hence their name. They are not of long duration, 
but of terrific intensity and almost unheralded. 

This one caught us without a moment’s warning. 

It was about one bell in the second dog watch; the ship 
was under t’gans’ls, and the bosun and I were yarning 
under the side of the house, when a black funnel-shaped 
cloud raced up out of the nor’west with tremendous 
speed. 
Phe mate saw it coming. ‘‘ Let go your t’gallant 
halyards,’”’ he shouted, hobbling aft to help the helms- 
man. ‘The words were not out of his mouth before the 
squall was upon us. ‘There was a roar like a million 
bricks falling, and a sensation as though we were in the 
middle of them. I let fly the fore t’gallant halyards 
and Stedman scrambled over to the main on the opposite 
side of the deck. The barque was lying over at such 
an angle that he had to dig his fingers into the seams 
between the planks to claw his way to wind’ard. Even 
when the halyards were let go the masts lay overso much 
that the yards would not budge, but stuck at the mast- 
head. 

All hands tumbled out on deck and, manning the 
clew-lines, hauled the yards down by main force. 
Stays’l halyards were let fly and hauled down and the 
barque righted to a more normal angle—for a few 
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minutes her sides had been nearer the horizontal than 
her decks. 

The wind rushed at us like a witch on a broomstick, 
the air grew black as pitch, and suddenly a rattling 
volley of thunder cracked and banged above our heads. 
Without hint or warning it exploded in an almighty 
crash. In an instant the lightning blazed out every- 
where, zigzagging across the solid vault on every side 
and seemingly stabbing through and through the ship. 
For some minutes it was hell with the lid off. Then, 
with a hiss and a roar, down came the rain ! 

We worked blindly and frantically at the ropes in our 
efforts quickly to snug her down. The devil’s tattoo 
of the wind, the pitchy darkness and the deafening 
thunder-roll overhead made concerted effort impossible 
and we worked as best we could individually, obeying 
orders when we heard them. 

‘* Here,” would come an urgent voice, blown whistling 


past one’s ears, “‘bear a hand .. . this hlasted 
clew-line!’’ A shape or two surged forward and a 
trope was shaken violently. 

weyouve . -. . got the buntine. This 


here!’ A drenched figure bumped violently against 
you, a wet rope flicked your face and you grabbed and 
hauled madly at it. 

Stumbling, cursing, half our efforts aimlessly spent, 
the t’gans’ls were clewed up, the stays’ls hauled down, 
while the fury of the squall lessened, the thunder dulled 
and the cataracts of rain settled down into a steady 
downpour. 

It was still blowing great guns as we lay aloft to furl 
the bellowing canvas and restore the stampeding ship 
to some sort of peace and order. Wesnugged her down 
to tops’ls before the order was given to relieve the wheel 
and the watch sent below. 

All that night it blew hard, anda busy timethe watch 
had till daylight broke and the pampero sullenly blew 
itself out. Then we made sail and resumed the tenour 
of our day’s work. In the brief log I always kept on 
my wanderings IJ find this encounter with a pampero 
summarized in the entry, ‘‘ Incessant thunder and 
lightning ; black as soot, and rain like water-spouts. 
Damn bad night !”’ 
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CHAPTER XII 
‘* BEATING UP FROM SOUTHERLY ”’ 


Climbing the hill for home is always the grand op- 
portunity for cleaning ship. A serious business this 
of furbishing up is. All hands are busily occupied at 
it from the roaring forties to the Western Isles. A 
preliminary scrub is often attempted as soon as the 
Falklands are astern,and final pats of paint and fancy 
seizings are being put on till the vessel is on the edge 
of soundings. 

There is much to do. Up aloft the masts and spars 
receive two or three coats of paint ; every scrap of the 
standing rigging is oiled or tarred down, ratlines are set 
up, blocks overhauled and fresh seizings put on. On 
deck there is the bright-work to be scrubbed clean, 
houses and bulwarks to be painted, planks to be holy- 
stoned, brass polished and boats overhauled and re- 
decorated. The lockers under the foks’le head, the 
galley, the half deck and the men’s quarters—all have 
to be painted. There is besides much delicate painting 
of the ship’s name, in cunning scroll work, on buckets, 
lifebuoys, boats and wheelbox. 

All this is in addition to the regular work of the ship 
and entails many a watch below being spent on deck. 
The greater part of it is pleasant enough work, though 
the apprentices, as usual, come off second best. Being 
esteemed nimble fellows, all the spidery work near heaven 
falls to their share. Gilroy, Jimmy and I took a truck 
each to work down from, and I unluckily got the mizzen. 
Being barque-rigged there was less work to do than on 
either the main or fore, but it was far more awkward 
and un-get-at-able. There were no ratlines above the 
lower-mast cap and one had to shin up a backstay the 
sixty feet to the mast-head. With a pot of paint 
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dangling at one’s belt, it necessitated careful climbing, 
for heaven help the man who spilt a drop on the newly- 
scrubbed decks. 

The gaff was even worse; it ran out from the mast at 
an angle of nearly 45 degrees and there wasn’t a single 
thing to hold on to. One crawled out to the end, then 
slipped and slithered back, painting as one came. The 
very real danger of falling was forgotten in the acute 
fear of spilling paint on the resplendent poop beneath. 

Tarring down, too, is dirty work, for which we donned 
our oldest clothes. But these disagreeable items 
were offset by long, pleasant hours aloft, spent in serving, 
parcelling and seizing, or engaged with a pot of paint 
somewhere about the decks. 

The worst job of all—holystoning—we were pretty 
well through with. We had done it in the wet weather 
further south. I don’t know a more unpleasant job 
than that of holystoning, particularly if the weather 
be cold and rainy, with little seas slopping over the 
weather rail and catching one helpless and unawares. 
Down on hands and knees for four hours at a stretch, 
one soon gets wet through and acquires an aching back 
through keeping such an uncomfortable posture on the 
slanting planks. The deck seems an interminable 
expanse, and most wearisome the mate’s reiterated 
‘“*See you don’t leave any holidays ’’—‘‘ holidays ’”’ 
being scamped work. 

Holystones are an invention of the devil and bear 
a most inappropriate name. Tradition says they are 
so-called from their place of origin. The first are re- 
puted to have come from the ruins of a church on the 
south coast of England. Seamen used to call ata 
beach close by for sand for scrubbing purposes, and, to 
save themselves the trouble of digging, a party once 
threw in a stone or so from the adjacent church wall. 
To their surprise they found the stones served excellently 
to scrub wood with—so much so that the fame of them 
spread, and they became in time part of the sea-stores 
of every outward-bounder. Holy the first stones were 
—part of a church, no less—and holystones similar bits 
of rock have remained ever since. But the sacrilege 
of their original discovery has been bitterly atoned 
for by seamen. 
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The blow we had off the Plate was our last touch 
of bad weather. Fresh variable winds carried us up until 
we got hold of the Trades,and the business of painting, 
scrubbing and sailorizing went on apace. The captain 
overhauled his fishing-lines again and made several fine 
catches of barracoutta and bonito. 

Though we had experienced no more than our fair 
share of head winds, the ship’s progress was very slow 
and our hopes of making a good passage grew every day 


more remote. Our stock of water, we found, was 
running low and all hands were put on three-quarter 
allowance. The ship’s bottom was evidently very 


foul and Chips was turned-to, making a rough-edged 
wooden grating with which to scrub it when we got into 
the region of light winds and doldrums. The carpenter 
had before this finished repairing the poop-skylight 
and made a seamanlike job of it, but there were no means 
of replacing the glass, and the cabin was a draughty place 
when the canvas skylight-cover was not on. 

As soon as ever the weather became moderate we 
renewed our evening studies in the cabin. We had 
made little models to teach us the rule of the road and 
semaphores for signalling and quite looked forward to 
our nightly two hours. The old man dropped in on us 
at intervals and unravelled knotty points. He made 
us work up the noon sights every day by way of practice. 
I worked a Sumner, or position by double altitude, in 
the South Atlantic and it pleased the skipper so much 
that he gave me the chart on which I plotted it out to 
keep as a memento. 

Another of our duties was to write up the log-slate 
hanging in the companion and take it to the mate for 
his approval. Two logs are kept on board ship—the 
official log in possession of the captain, wherein are 
entered details of deaths, injuries, advances to the 
crew, collisions and the like; and the navigation log, 
written up by the Chief Officer, and containing particulars 
as to position, wind, course, speed, weather and details 
of work done. It was this latter that we had to write 
entries for and we cultivated assiduously the peculiar 
style of English required for such work. Poetical dis- 
quisitions were not encouraged and one of us got a 
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terrible wigging for putting in a remark about ‘‘ the 
tolling deep.” 

However, that’s by the way. It was sheer kindness 
on the captain’s part to take such an interest in the 
education of his apprentices. We hardly appreciated 
it at the time at its true value. Since then I have 
learnt that the commanders who bestowed such attention 
on their apprentices were few and far between. The 
owners rarely interested themselves in the matter; 
it was left entirely to the captains and we had much 
cause to be grateful to Captain West. 

Our commander’s masterful manner we had long 
grown accustomed to. The terrific vehemence of 
his method in command never altered, but off duty his 
grimness relaxed and he was almost fatherly in our 
evening yarns and lessons in the cabin. Deep down 
in him there were unsuspected depths of kindliness, but 
the captain of a sailing-ship is a lonely and autocratic 
individual and rarely wears his heart upon his sleeve. 

Captain West had been in command for over a quarter 
of a century and, having no sons of his own, had a real 
liking for ‘‘ his boys’’—as he always called his appren- 
tices—and continued his interest even after they had 
left him and started to climb the various steps of the 
nautical ladder on their own account. One of his most 
treasured possessions, I afterwards found, was a large 
bundle of letters received at different times from various 
men, many of them captains themselves, who had served 
as apprentices under him and still wrote on occasion. 

His very masterfulness, I soon came to think, was 
one of his greatest virtues. He was always the absolute 
ruler on his own ship, and, being the captain, this was 
as it should be. I have since sailed with men of many 
characters—severe, soft and nondescript—and, having 
done so, am all for the man who ts master of his own 
vessel, even if he is a bit of a Tartar, rather than the 
milk-and-watery individual who lets his crew take 
charge. In the first place you have only one master ; 
in the latter you have a dozen. 

I don’t advocate American methods, though I once 
saw Captain West pick up an insubordinate seaman by 
his thigh and throat and drop him over the poop rail 
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to the main deck ten feet below, and it had a wonder- 
fully pacifying effect. Discipline can usually be main- 
tained without ‘‘ belaying-pin soup,’ and the days of 
Bully Waterman and the Yankee hell-ships are for- 
tunately over and done with. But the pendulum now 
seems swinging the other way and a reversion to wind- 
jammer ideas of discipline would be a healthy change. 

But we had no need of such methods on this voyage. 
We had a fine crowd for’ard that required no ‘‘ hazing ”’ 
to make them do their duty and, on the homeward 
passage in particular, were a “‘ happy ship.” Our 
long interrupted sing-songs were resumed with the 
coming of the South East trades, and though Paddy 
was no longer with us, the bosun made no bad sub- 
stitute. I was very interested in the old sea-songs and 
ballads, scraps of which I heard at different times. 
I endeavoured to make a collection of them, pumping 
the mates as well as the men in my enthusiasm. Some 
of these songs were wonderfully spirited and worthy of 
a place in any sea-anthology. In particular I liked a 
swinging ballad called ‘‘ The Stately Southerner,’ 
relating one of the exploits of the famous Paul Jones. 
I have never seen it in print or found it even heard of 
ashore. My notes unfortunately were all lost on a sub- 
sequent voyage and I only remember one verse. How- 
ever, that gives an indication of the splendid swing and 
roll of the ballad and 1s worth quoting : 


‘‘ There was no thought of shortening sail by him 

who walked the poop, 

As under the weight of the ponderous jib our 
boom bent like a hoop ; 

And the groaning chesstrees told the strain that 
held down our stout mainsail— 

For wild was the night when we came in sight of 
the Head of the Old Kinsale.’ 


Another rattling ballad dealt with the notorious 
Captain Kidd; and there were good songs—I don’t 
believe they had any titles—about a ship called the 
“River Lee”’ and the doings of Davy Jones. There 
was a challenging ditty, too, vindicating ‘“ Common 
Sailors ’’—a favourite among Colonial seamen—all very 
spirited and tuneful songs. 
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Shanties, too, that lent such life and picturesqueness 
to the day’s work under the white wings of sail, were 
a delight to listen to and commit to memory. ‘The 
coarseness of the words has been much exaggerated since 
shanties attracted the attention of shore-folk. In his 
songs as elsewhere sailor John, I admit, called a spade 
a spade, but that’s a virtue, not a vice. The most 
out-spoken of them all is not a whit more indecent than 
many songs in an Elizabethan book of plays. And these 
latter are literature ; sailors’ songs never claimed to be 
that. Some shanties had their proper set of words, 
others were improvised on the spur of the moment by 
the singer—in any case anything indelicate always 
occurred in the solo part, never in the chorus. Not 
in the chorus of one single shanty was there anything 
that would be impermissible in a drawing-room, and 
after all, it is the chorus and the tune that really con- 
stituted the shanty. The solo part varied slightly with 
each singer. And as for the homeward-bound shanties, 
‘* Rolling home’’ and ‘* Fare you well,’ I never heard 
anybody put coarse words to them ; they were held too 
dear for that. 

Many shanties are very old and must go back to Tudor 
times—‘‘ Lowlands’”’ is almost certainly Elizabethan, 
‘* Haul the bowline ”’ is probably older still, and ‘‘ High 
Barbaree ’”’ can hardly be later than Stuart days. Others 
are more modern and bear their date in their theme: 
the palmy days of the Black Ball line, the discovery of 
gold in California, the imprisonment of Napoleon at 
St. Helena and the annexation of Mexico by the United 
States. Together they form a rich body of folk songs, 
and their themes—love, war, emigration, smuggling, 
seamanship and death, all looked at with sailor eyes, 
are as varied as the uses to which they were put. There 
were hauling shanties, capstan shanties and pumping 
shanties ; there were shanties for leaving port, outward 
bound, working off the ‘‘ dead horse,’ homeward bound 
and paying off; hand-over-hand shanties, shanties for 
long pulls, for hauling aft the fore sheet and for furling 
the bunts of sails. There was even a shanty for doing 
nothing at all. It was like the others with solo and 
chorus and was sometimes started by a discontented 
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crowd who felt they were having their old iron worked 
up unnecessarily. One of the men would begin : 


‘* T’ve got a sister nine foot high !”’ 
and was taken up by the chorus 
‘Way down in Cuba!” 


but, instead of heaving, the words were followed by 
three short jumps. It was very infrequently heard 
and always came to an abrupt end after the first line, 
in obedience to an angry order from the mate to ‘‘ Stop 
that !|’’ 

All shanties were set to fine sonorous tunes, ranging 
from an eerie, wailing cry to a rattling, jovial chorus. 
The best-known ones—by name, at least—are the 
halyard shanties, used chiefly for hoisting tops’ls and 
t’gans’ls. In these the two choruses are of equal length, 
the solo line being sung twice—once for each chorus. 
They help the work wonderfully, and such halyard 
shanties as ‘‘ Whisky Johnny,’ ‘‘ Reuben Ranzo,” 
and ‘‘ Blow the man down”’ were heard more often on 
board ship than any others. 

More varied and elaborate than these, and far more 
beautiful, are the capstan and windlass shanties. These 
latter have regular verses and a short and a long chorus, 
with tunes that haunt or stir one like the far-off drone 
of bagpipes, or the wtnexpected roll of drums. 
‘* Shenandoah,”’ ‘‘ Goodbye, fare ye well,’’ and ‘‘ Storm 
along’’ are amongst them. So too are the ‘‘ Banks 
of the Sacramento,’’ ‘‘ The Plains of Mexico’’ and 
‘“ A-roving.”’ A heart-stirring and tufheful thing it is 
to hear the strains of such as ‘“‘ Rio Grande,’’ as some tall 
full-rigger warps in to the pier: 


‘*O say, was you ever in Rio Grande ? 

(Chorus) A-way, Ri-o! 

It’s there that the river rutis down golden sand 

For we’re bound for the Rio Grande. 
(Chorus) And a-way, Ri-o! 

A-way, Ri-o! 
So fare you well, my bonnie young girl, 
For we’re bound for the Rio Grande! ’’ 
On the other hand, nothing more wildly sad and 

haunting can well be imagined than, in the grey of the 
morning across some sleeping anchorage, to hear, blending 
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with the clank of the windlass pawls on a distant out- 
ward-bounder, the wailing coronach of ‘‘ Lowlands”’: 


‘* TI dreamed my love came in my sleep, 
Low-lands, low-lands, away; my John. 
Her eyes were wet as she did weep, 
My low-lands away.” 


It is the very expression of the abiding ‘‘ sense of tears 
in human things.” 

Sing-songs were almost our only amusement on the 
long passage home. Reading was impossible, for the 
very good reason that we had no books left. The 
few that had survived the West Coast had succumbed 
to the rigours of the Horn and been dumped, a sodden 
pulp, overboard. My battered old Shakespeare was 
the only book left in the half deck and I hung on to that 
with grim solicitude. It was the Globe edition and I 
often blessed the serviceable paper and neat print—less 
good workmanship would never have stood so much 
salt water. We often read scraps out loud, and, on one 
occesion, when the bosun came in I fired off the first 
scene of the ‘‘ Tempest’ at him. He was immensely 
taken with it, but would hardly believe it was Shakes- 
peare at all. However, he knew what “ bringing a 
ship to try ’’ was, which was more than I did at the time 
or, I dare swear, a good many others who have read the 
play. 

Shakespeare’s knowledge of the sea always struck 
me as remarkable. For an inland-born poet he was 
very fond of sea-similes, and astonishingly accurate in 
his use of nautical technicalities. How did he acquire 
his knowledge ? One ignorant of sea-life would hardly 
use the phrase—‘‘ remainder biscuit after a voyage”’ 
as a synonym for dryness, or talk of a man as “* clean- 
timbered.”’ 

I like to think that in the obscure early years of the 
poet’s life in London he made a trip to sea, perhaps as 
an adventurer in one of the ships that smashed up the 
Armada, At least, no one can prove he didn’t ; and to 
my mind what more likely than that a high-spirited 
youth doing odd jobs about the old Shoreditch theatre, 
in the scambling and unquiet times when Medina 
Sidonia was fitting out, should join some salt-scarred 
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vessel and get his sea-experience hanging on to the 
skirts of some bulky Spaniard in the Narrow Seas ? 
At any rate it would account for the great number of 
his sea similes and straightforward use of sea terms. 

His use of marine technicalities was far wider than 
that of any of his contemporaries. He mentions nearly 
allthe parts of a ship and he mentions them with evident 
knowledge of their various functions. ‘““The giddy 
footing of the hatches,’’ as the open gratings of the main- 
deck of an Elizabethan ship were called; the admiral 
bearing ‘‘ the lantern in the poop”’ ; the shrouds that 
‘“ stay’ the mast; ‘‘ the high top-gallant ’’—they had 
no royals in those days; ‘“‘ the small spare mast such 
as seafaring men provide for storms’’ ; these and many 
others he alludes to casually but with absolute correctness. 

Might he have learnt so much from ships lying in 
the London river, and not so very far from Bankside ? 
Granted: many an adventurous bark must have put 
forth from the Pool, with or without a royal hand-wave, 
and in due time returned, with holds stuffed full of 
strange merchandize, and sunburnt crews, whose tongues 
wagged of still stranger stories of fabulously-rich 
Eldorados to the south and west. The poet might even 
have learnt therefrom what the ‘‘ remainder biscuit 
after a voyage’”’ is like; found the inspiration of that 
simile ‘‘ Pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor 
breaks a biscuit’’; and seen “‘ the new map of the 
world with the augmentation of the Indies,’’ that was 
so popular among seafaring men. 

Mixing with the mariners of those ships he might 
have gone so far as to hear of ‘‘ great sea-marks, standing 
every flaw,’ of the depth of ‘‘ the Bay of Portugal,’ 
of the ‘‘ guards of the pole,” of taking the altitude or 
‘‘ height’ of a star, of ‘‘ keeping the weathergage,” 
of the need to ‘‘ slack the bolins’’ in heavy weather ; 
and learnt to speak of the wind ‘‘ fetching about,’ 
the anchor ‘‘ coming home,” of being ‘‘ unclewed”’ 
by misfortune, or ‘‘ be-lee’d’’ by lack of favour, though 
no other writer without sea-experience that I know 
of ever got the hang of sailor-talk so naturally. 

But admitting all this, there is still more that can 
hardly be explained in these ways. How came he to 
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know what ‘‘ noise the shrouds make at sea in a stiff 
tempest ?’’ that dolphins ‘“ showed their backs above 
the element they lived in ?’”’ that ‘‘ a shifted wind unto 
a sail’? makes a vessel’s course to ‘‘ fetch about ?”’ 
—‘‘ fetch about,’ mark you—or that, in a chase, if 
the pursuing vessel ‘‘ yaws’’ a quarry of quick sail 
willescape her? Yet know it all he did and much more, 
and on occasion makes Ancient Pistol talk like Drake 
himself going into action: 


“Clap on more sails: pursue: up with your fights: 
Give fire: she is my prize, or ocean whelm them 
UN 


To orders so worded the sighted ‘‘ Cacafuego’’ might 
have been chased and brought to bay. 

In face of all this it seems to me that wilder theories 
have been put forward to account for the first year or 
two of Shakespeare’s life in London than this—that he 
made a voyage tosea. Say to the Levant, or, perhaps, 
not quite so far; just across the Bay, let it be, to 
Bordeaux or elsewhere, if the Armada theory prove 
untenable. I cherish the idea for, beyond all argument, 
it is only right and fitting that he—the supreme poet of 
the isle set in the silver sea—should have made a voyage 
on the element whereon his country’s greatness lies, 
and have had first-hand acquaintance of that way of life 
whose peculiarities he alludes to with such ease and 
accuracy. 

It was not till the 5th of March that we entered the 
tropics. The Trades blew steadily but gently and our 
speed rarely exceeded eight knots. Though our pro- 
gress was slow,it was under ideal conditions—sparkling, 
sunny days and warm, lazy, star-spangled nights. 

The old man was greatly concerned about the steering- 
compass, that had been damaged when we were pooped 
off the Horn. Now that the Trades were blowing and 
we were steering ‘‘ by the wind’ he spent long hours 
trying to adjust it, in conformity with the standard 
instrument on the flying-bridge. He was successful 
after a time, and before we reached the Line we were 
able to rely once more upon our main aid to navigation. 

A ship’s compass is so indispensable that its necessity 
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is apt to be overlooked, but a mishap to it soon brings 
out its pre-eminent importance. Whether in steam 
or sail it is the last instrument one could dispense with. 
The compass, more than anything else, made the geo- 
graphical conquest of the world possible. It is one of 
those simple inventions that have shaped the course of 
history. Without it, we should still—to use an Irishism 
—be coasting on our deep water passages, clawing our 
way from cape to cape like an Arab dhow. 

Another indispensability of ocean navigation now 
began to give us anxiety—our fresh water, to wit. In 
spite of the short allowance we had been on for weeks, 
our supply continued to dwindle at an alarming rate 
and Chips, who sounded the tanks every morning, 
reported a leak in one of them. It was impossible 
to get at the damaged place and repairit. All we could 
do was still further to economize and hope for a down- 
pour of rain in the doldrums, which would enable us to 
replenish our stock. 

Besides the shortage of water, tobacco was another 
commodity of which we were running short. Tobacco 
never tastes so good as in the salt air on ship-board, and 
is almost a necessity of existence in a hard-case ‘‘ lime 
juicer.’ A pipe of tobacco has often to serve in place 
of a meal and, rammed well down and glowing red in the 
bowl of a short clay, makes the cheeriest of companions 
in the long night watches. Anyhow, we felt the loss 
of it very keenly ; the last few plugs changed hands at 
fancy prices, and when they too were all gone our search 
for substitutes was exhaustive. Ropeyarns, whether 
manilla or hemp, ravelled out, were tried and found very 
hot and heady ; tea-leaves had their votaries, and some 
hardy spirits experimented with some of the green 
weed that decorated our waterline, dried in the sun. 
But the most popular smoke was a combination of 
ropeyarns, coffee-grounds and the bark off a pork-barrel, 
rubbed up small and mixed in equal quantities. Ifit had 
not the flavour of best Virginia it filled a place and 
we were thankful. 

Raleigh or another, we owe much to him who first 
introduced tobacco from the West. It came like manna 
from heaven at the very cock-crow and beginning of the 
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modern era of *‘ progress,’ when the wheels of life were 
being called upon to go more quickly and the corn and 
the wine were to increase, if not the gladness. 

We rolled on. The Trades, blowing light, set us 
unduly far to the Westward and it was the 16th of the 
month when we sighted the island of Fernando Noronha. 
The island lies in about 4° South, not a great distance 
off the Brazilian coast. It is most curiously shaped, 
very lofty, with symmetrical cone-shaped mountains 
like volcanoes. The most conspicuous feature is a bare 
conical hill about 1oooft. high in the centre of the island. 
The place is used as a penal settlement by the Brazilian 
Government, and passing vessels are forbidden to call or 
make a landing on its shores. 

The Trades failed altogether soon after passing 
Noronha and we ran into a region of light variable winds. 
No rain fell, however, and we looked out anxiously for 
the heavy downpours we might expect in these latitudes. 

We drifted leisurely along, crossing the Line on the 
19th and sighting a steamer bound out for the Plate the 
same afternoon. From her, after hoisting a signal and 
lowering a boat, we obtained a barrel of water, besides 
learning the news and acquiring an old newspaper or two. 

We were ourselves the object of much interest on the 
part of the steamer’s company. A wilder and more 
piratical boat’s crew never boarded a peaceful merchant- 
man in mid-ocean. Jean, brown and sunburnt—bare- 
footed and half-naked to boot—with big Mac at the 
head, we followed the second mate aboard and swarmed 
over the bulwarks, eager for water, tobacco and news. 
Then we pulled back to the “ Arethusa,”’ with a breaker 
of water and our odds and ends of treasures carefully 
stowed in the bottom of the boat. 

The easy way we were making through the water 
gave us an opportunity to rig the grating the carpenter 
had made, and try to scrape some of the barnacles off our 
bottom. Lines were passed under the ship and bent 
on to each side of the grating, which was then hauled 
slowly back and fore under the hull, beginning for’ard 
and working aft. It was slow work, but successful 
in removing a great quantity of barnacles, even if the 
resultant increase in speed was scarcely appreciable. 
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Fishing was not neglected as we drifted peacefully 
along. Wecaught several fine albicore, a shark or two, 
and an absurd-looking creature called a sunfish. The 
latter was almost round, with two long fins and a stumpy 
tail. It was about twenty inches across, with a skin 
as prickly as a hedgehog’s. As it lay on the deck, 
breathing heavily, it had a fussy important look, like a 
city alderman after a good dinner. We tried to dry 
and preserve it, but in a few days it made itself so ob- 
jectionable that we returned it, considerably the worse 
for wear, to its native element. 

We also captured several pretty little nautilus— 
Portugee men-o’-war, is their sea name. ‘They are met 
with cruising about the equatorial regions in whole 
fleets. Nothing can be prettier than to see thousands 
upon thousands of these adventurous little mariners 
driving over summer seas before a gentle breeze. They 
look like a fleet of fairies—as though King Oberon had 
put to sea with all his court. 

These tiny ocean navigators, with their gauzy sails and 
delicate colouring, are the Argonauts or paper nautilus. 
There is another kind, the Pearly Nautilus, found in 
Indian seas, which do not sail but only crawl. These 
latter are so called because they have a layer of shim- 
mering opal-tinted pearl on the inside of their shells. 
They are the Nautilus that slowly change their habita- 
tions, moving outwards from one chamber to another 
in their shells and walling up all but a pin-hole in the 
apartment which they vacate. In his lines on the 
‘* Chambered Nautilus’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes com- 
bines the two— 


‘* This is the ship of pearl that poets feign 
Sails the unshadowed main,” 


and the beauty of the poem overrides any license taken 
with the facts of natural history. 

The light airs that flickered about the regions of the 
Doldrums just enabled the ship to ghost along, and 
forty-eight hours after crossing the Line, to our great 
relief, we had a heavy squall of rain. As soon as we 
saw it darkening the water to wind’ard all the scupper 
holes were blocked up, and with every tub and bucket 
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we could lay hands on, we collected the water as it 
streamed off poop and foks’le head. The first was 
brackish, through contact with the salt-stained decks 
and we put it into butts and breakers, but when it 
tasted quite fresh we emptied it down into our port 
tank, half filling the latter and removing all further 
fear of a shortage. 

The rain only came justintime. Had it been deferred 
a day or two longer we should have been in serious 
straits. As it was, we only had a depth of three inches 
of rusty and muddy water left in one tank. It was 
filthy, foul-smelling stuff and one had to be hard-pressed 
to drink it. Of all the hardships to be met with at sea, 
from thirst, good Lord ! deliver me. 

On another voyage we had a near shave of making 
a waterless dash for the nearest port, but never reached 
the desperate plight of a brig we once sighted in the Bay 
of Bengal. We thought there was something wrong 
with her before ever we made out her ensign upside 
down and read the flag-hoist underneath ‘‘ We are 
short of water.’”” We put a boat over, with a big barrel 
in it, and pulled across. She proved to be a Parsee- 
owned vessel with a native crew, and they were almost 
at the last gasp with thirst. Some of the men were like 
skeletons and too weak to work the ship. The captain 
told our second mate they had been five days without 
water. It may have been an exaggeration, for I hardly 
think men could have lived so long, particularly under 
that torrid sun, without drinking, but if the looks of the 
men on board her went for anything, it was true enough. 

One afternoon in the doldrums we sighted several 
turtle swimming on top of the water. With as little 
noise and as much haste as possible we put the newly- 
painted gig overside and went after them. The skipper 
had the American harpoon with him and we edged down 
on the turtle, scarcely daring to breathe and only dipping 
an oar very gently and occasionally to keep us moving. 
We were just within striking distance of one when the 
beggar spotted us and sank. The old man let fly and 
speared it near the tail, splintering the shell. There 
was no fear of its escaping with that wicked barb athwart- 
ships in its body and we towed it back to the ship, where 
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it was soon hoisted aboard. But apart from the excite- 
ment and the interesting appearance of the creature 
our catch was not worth much. It was a loggerhead 
turtle I think—its head was large and clumsy enough 
in all conscience. Turtles suggest turtle soup, but the 
flesh of this particular species is not even edible. It 
looks horrible and is very rank to taste, in consequence 
of the fish and decaying matter the loggerhead eats. 
Nor was its shell much good ; it is not valuable and the 
jagged hole in the top made it useless as a wash basin. 

The best way to catch turtle is to come upon them 
when they are ashore and turn them over on their backs. 
They are then quite helpless. There is an island some 
distance up the Orinoco—I forget its name—that is 
frequented by vast numbers of turtle. The inhabitants 
of the surrounding country catch thousands annually, 
and export the shells to Europe, for they are of the 
hawks-bill variety and valuable. 

But the cutest way of catching turtle that ever I heard 
of is employed by the wily Chinee. That bland and 
flowery heathen uses a species of sucker, similar to those 
that hang on to the heads of sharks, and in manner 
following. The suckers—a tubful of them—are kept 
in the fishing-boat alive, each sucker having a metal 
ring round the narrow part near its tail. As soon as 
a basking turtle is observed the boat is stopped, a sucker 
seized and, with a line made fast to its ring, is slipped 
overside. Now your sucker is easily the laziest creature 
on God’s earth. He won’t do a hand’s turn to help 
himself—not even swim, if he can find another fish to 
attach himself to and get towed about gratis. He 
therefore makes for the turtle and claps himself on to the 
latter's shell. As the sucker’s adhesive powers are 
equal to his laziness the turtle is dragged along with him 
and both are lifted together into the boat. Then the 
sucker is prized off and put back into the tub for another 
occasion. What says the proverb?—laziness is not 
worth a damn unless it’s carried out properly—and 
surely in this case it is exercised to admiration. 

With the coming of the North-east Trades, a week 
after crossing the Line, we mended our pace a little and 
slanted steadily to the nor-nor-west. The North Star 
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peeped over the horizon and cheered us with its homely 
twinkle that we had not seen for nearly a year. Every 
night the Southern Cross sank lower and lower astern 
and our conversation turned more and more towards 
the end of the voyage and what we should do when we 
got home. 

The barque was now beginning to look shipshape and 
Bristol fashion and, by way of a finishing touch, the 
old man determined to paint the figurehead as it should 
be painted. I think I’ve mentioned that the 
‘* Arethusa’’ boasted an exceptionally fine one. It 
represented her namesake of old rising out of the waves, 
with long streaming hair and arm outstretched ahead. 
Hitherto this work of art had been hidden under a coat 
of dull mast-coloured paint. Now justice was to be 
done to it,and the saucy sea-maiden trimmed up with 
our best skill. 

For this purpose we rigged a platform of stages under 
the bow and commenced operations. At about the 
twelfth attempt the bosun succeeded in mixing a flesh- 
colour paint to his satisfaction,and we gave her three 
coats of this. Then, with the expenditure of much 
pains, just the right tints were obtained for eyes, hair 
and lips and the nails of her fingers. The sea waves were 
painted a light-blue, edged with silver, and the scroll 
work above the cutwater crimson and gold. When it 
was done the saucy ‘‘ Arethusa’’ looked her beauteous 
self and we were not a little proud of her. Indeed when 
we got to port she came in for a good deal of admiration. 

In the olden days a fine figure-head was the pride and 
glory of a ship’s company. Many were designed and 
catved by good artists and the utmost care and attention 
was lavished upon them. To mutilate one was an 
unpardonable crime, punished in the merchant service 
by transportation and in the Royal Navy by death. 

Figureheads represent to-day the last survival of 
the rich scroll-work and elaborate carvings that flourished 
on Tudor ships. A brave sight, with her heavy gilding, 
painted cloths and endless flags and streamers such 
a ship as the ‘‘ Great Harry ’’ must have looked when 
setting sail. 

The next ten days were very uneventful; all hands 
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were hard at work painting, and the Trades did the rest. 
No sail broke the clear-cut circle of the horizon and we 
had the ocean to ourselves. Every night the North 
Star glittered higher above the foreyard, but we were 
ninety-three days out and it was high time we were 
getting on. 

Crossing the Sargasso Sea we ran into huge fields 
of the strange weed that floats thereabouts. It drifts 
about in long wavy lines, or thick sluggish meadows, 
hither and thither before the wind. 

The Sargasso Sea is a wide expanse lying in the heart 
of the North Atlantic, somewhat nearer to the West 
Indies than to Africa. Untroubled by ocean currents 
itself, it is bounded on all sides by the Gulf Stream and 
the North Equatorial Current. It is a weird expanse 
of water, colder than the neighbouring seas, covering 
the profundities of the Bahama deep. With depths 
untroubled by moving currents, it resembles, as it were, 
a cold silent vortex in the midst of warm, encircling, 
swiftly-running streams. 

Weird stories are told of the Sargasso Sea—of mon- 
strous shapes that float occasionally to its surface, 
and of derelicts—antique worm-eaten old craft—en- 
countered after drifting for ages on its stagnant waters. 
The floating meadows of weed are big and strange enough 
to have given rise to God knows what fancies ; perhaps 
in by-gone days they were larger still ; in any case they 
were considerable enough to cause much apprehension 
to mariners in fifty-foot caravels. Who knows but 
that some monstrous mid-sea bank of kelp may have 
been responsible for those legendary island-Edens— 
St. Brandans, Satanaxio and the Isle of the Seven 
Cities ? 

The ‘‘ Arethusa’’ ploughed her way through several 
fields many acres in extent. For two or three days, 
the surface of the sea, seen from aloft, was never free 
from long, fringing lines and isolated clumps of weed. 
Being first-voyagers, we, of course, fished for specimens 
of it, and dragging them on board preserved pieces in 
bottles of salt-water to take home as curios. Wecaught 
great lumps by means of a grapnel of backstay wire, 
lashed on to a length of spun yarn. The weed is a 
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yellowish brown in colour, with large blob-like berries. 
These were yellow when we caught them, but at some 
seasons of the year assume a pink tinge and look very 
pretty. 

The weed harbours a multitude of minute forms of 
animal life—tiny crabs as big as one’s finger nail, sea- 
horses, delicately-tinted jelly-fish and many other 
things. In one lump we hauled aboard I found the 
most curious fish mortal eyes ever looked upon. It 
was about four inches long, dull yellow in colour, with 
black blotches all over it. Its eyes were expressionless 
and protruding, with two horns sticking out above, and 
its body was covered with sharp thorny prickles. But 
the unique feature about the fish was its legs—four 
stumpy, web-footed and distinct legs. 

We took great pains to preserve such a fantastic 
beast and bring it home in a bottle of paraffin, but 
unfortunately it shrivelled and rotted and never reached 
Falmouth to lend conviction to the tale of our deep-sea 
plunderings. For many years I greatly regretted its 
loss and the absence of any confirmation of the existence 
of such a thing, but long afterwards when reading 
Murray’s ‘‘ Depths of the Ocean’ I was astonished 
and cheered to find a picture of a very similar fish, 
with two legs, described as living among the tufts of 
the Sargasso weed. 

When we reached the northern limits of the Sargasso 
Sea the weather broke up and became fresh and squally. 
Dirty weather usually is encountered on the edge of the 
Sargasso Sea and Gulf Stream. The latter flows out 
through the Florida Straits a deep-blue ocean-river, 
growing wider but running less swiftly as it runs to the 
north east. Its course is distinctly visible, for it is a 
deeper blue than the surrounding sea and several degrees 
higher in temperature. This difference in temperature 
is responsible for the squally weather on its fringe and, 
encountering such, homeward-bounders can rely upon 
having the current in their favour, at least as far as the 
Azores. 

With the presage of rougher latitudes ahead we 
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shifted sail. Heavy thunder squalls and vivid lightning 
were of constant occurrence. ‘" Royal drill’ was 
resumed, and we boys got it a-plenty. To lay out ona 
royal yard with a thunder squall rattling about one’s 
ears and the lightning ripping zig-zags all round, in- 
duces a tickling sensation in the bottom of one’s spine. 
But ships’ spars are seldom struck, and if ours were, we 
reflected, we shouldn’t know much about it. 

On the 24th of the month we sighted the Azores— 
the Western Isles in the language of the sea. In the 
neighbourhood of them, the gulf stream splits, part 
continuing to the north east and part turning to the 
south’ard to bend back into the North Equatorial current. 
Perhaps in consequence of this, the Isles seem to be a 
dividing line between stimmer seas and our more boister- 
ous northern weather. Bound south, one may hold 
wretched weather until the west point of Corvo is 
rounded ; then, as if by magic, it clears up and the air 
becomes soft and summery. 

On his first voyage to sea, sometime in the eighties, 
the bosun told me,there was an extraordinary spell of 
calms off the Western Isles. They lasted for 13 weeks 
and large numbers of ships ran into them and lay be- 
calmed within sight of one another. Many of them ran 
short of food and water and a steamer was sent out from 
England with supplies. 

It was Flores, the westernmost of the group, that 
on this occasion we sighted’as we came sweeping up 
from mid-Atlantic. Fairest of all the group is Flores 
to an English seaman,for was it not off that island that 
Sir Richard Grenville bore down on the Spanish King’s 
Armada of half a hundred sail and fought them till the 
little ‘‘ Revenge’”’ was ‘‘ evened with the water.” 
No fault was it of his that the master gunner didn’t 
split and sink the ship and forestall the glorious fate 
that came two days later and ended the gallantest fight 
in history. There never was a fight whose story stirs 
the blood like that of the ‘‘ Revenge,”’ in all the long roll 
of England’s sea-battles. 
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With the Western Isles astern began the last stage of 
our long homeward journey. We were one hundred 
and nine days out when we passed Flores—a very long 
passage, thanks to the battering we had received off the 
Horn; the light trades encountered and our barnacle- 
encrusted hull. 

The ship was as spick and span as paint and varnish 
could make her. Pots and brushes had been put away, 
and the hands were employed clearing out the forepeak 
and overhauling the bo’sun’s stores. On the poop the 
old man still kept his fishing lines trailing astern and 
seemed loath to put the harpoons away. A school of 
porpoise that crossed our bow brought him forward 
with a run and ere they passed he speared a big fellow 
from the knight heads. The eight-foot shaft went to 
splinters as the porpoise dived, but the line held and 
after a tremendous struggle we got it aboard. 

The mate was not best pleased to have his white 
decks fouled with blood and slime. We hung the por- 
poise from our spare top-mast and cut steaks from it 
as an addition to our supper. As soon as it was sus- 
pended from the spar Nils ripped it open and cutting 
out its heart,that had hardly ceased to quiver, clapped 
it on the palm of his hand and swallowed it as though 
it had been an oyster. 

This little touch was quite in keeping with the Finn’s 
general habits, for Nils was hardly civilised. He 
would eat almost anything. In Newcastle we got some 
barrels of stinking tallow with which to coat the ship’s 
side, and I often observed Nils when he passed them 
scoop out a lump with the end of his sheath knife and 
swallow it with intense relish. He would drink colza 
oil and paraffin if he got a chance and was indifferent 
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whether the meat he ate was cooked or raw. What his 
religion was I never discovered, but he had never heard 
of the Bible. Always a bit of an enigma was Nils— 
heavily-built, smiling-faced, but rarely given to speaking. 
We called him a Russian Finn, but I think he was more 
probably a Lapp, for there was a Mongol-like appearance 
about his slanting eyes and high cheek bones. 

All day and every day talk turned on when we should 
reach home and guesses were made as to where we should 
go from Falmouth to discharge. Tommy, optimistic 
as ever, offered to bet anybody it would be London, 
but this we thought too good to be true and were in- 
clined to think it would more likely be a port on the 
Continent. 

We sighted several vessels as we drew near home 
waters,and were passed one day by a large Royal Mail 
liner, bound home from the West Indies. She swiftly 
overhauled us and we ran our ensign to the gaff-end 
as she forged up on the quarter, then hoisted our number, 
the code flags MK RW, that denoted our name. We 
saw her answering pennant fall swiftly to the dip, and 
thereafter signalled our port of departure, number of 
days out and the customary ‘‘ All’s well,’ knowing 
that in a couple of days’ time the information would 
appear in the home papers and announce our impending 
arrival to those who were scanning the shipping lists 
for the ‘‘ Arethusa’s’’ name. ‘The liner speedily 
forged ahead, close enough for us to distinguish the 
passengers lining her rail and to read the name ‘‘ Trent ”’ 
on her bows, as she swept past. 

By the 2nd of the month we estimated our position 
to be, by dead reckoning, a few hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Channel. We began to keep a sharp 
look-out both for passing vessels and the first sight of 
land. The breeze died down in the course of the day 
and a film of mist spread over seaandsky. It gradually 
grew thicker, till we were feeling our way across a grey 
sea between eddying walls of fog, by the help of wandering 
airs that only just sufficed to give us steerage way. The 
foghorn was sent for’ard and its mournful blasts quailed 
on the air every minute. 

The air grew chilly and the damp, drifting mist that 
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covered everything was most depressing. Our progress, 
moreover, was slow; we could hear nothing and see 
nothing, and how long these conditions were going to 
last there were no means of knowing. 

Fog is common enough in the Channel and neigh- 
bouring regions in the summer months and adds another 
hazard to the navigation of those traffic-laden waters. 
Far more dangerous to the mariner than gales is fog. 
It is the most bewildering of the many difficulties with 
which he has to contend. Passengers rarely seem to 
realise this. An estimable old gentleman once asked 
me, when the vessel we were in was joyously bucking 
into the North East Trades blowing fresh, if the weather 
ever got any worse. The question took me so flat aback 
I hadn’t wits enough to tell him it couldn’t get any better. 
The same individual slept peacefully in his bunk all the 
way up Channel, when we ran into a thick fog and 
slowed down to about eight knots. He would, I’ve 
no doubt, have been surprised to learn that he was in a 
hundred times more danger than ever he was before. 

As it was, the ‘“‘ Arethusa’’ had a narrow squeak 
and just escaped being sent to the bottom by a blundering 
German liner. 

We were creeping blindly along, feeling our way 
down vistas of eddying fog-smoke, when we heard a 
pulsing throb and the low swish of water. We looked 
round and the little fog-horn on the foks’le head coughed 
violently in response to Neilsen’s hurried manipulating. 
Suddenly a giant shape loomed up out of the mist, 
standing directly down on top of us. Neilsen worked 
his wheezy toy of a fog-horn frantically and we 
jumped unbidden to the braces. There was no time to 
do anything, the steamer was almost into us and old 
Jamieson and the mate were heaving hard at the helm. 

It was touch and go; only a few yards separated the 
two vessels, when there was a clatter of bells aboard the 
steamer and she swerved sharply to port. She missed 
our stern by only a few feet, travelling at near twenty 
knots. We read her name on the bows as she tore past 
—the ‘‘ Deutschland ’’—at that time the crack vessel 
of the Norddeutscher Lloyd. For a moment she towered 
above us like a colossal wraith of the sea, then melted 
rapidly into the mist. 
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We came slowly back to course, cursing steamers 
in general and the ‘‘ Deutschland”’ in particular with 
heartfelt vehemence. 

This unlucky fog disgusted everybody. To be so 
near home and yet compelled to creep along at a snail’s 
pace, unwitting where we were, was most tantalizing. 
Every watch we hoped to sight land,and watch after 
watch drew to an end and left us still disappointed. 
To add to our discomforts the cumbersome deep-sea- 
lead had to be hove every hour. 

A slow, but very safe, method of navigation is this. 
The three L’s—log, lead, and latitude—are the three 
points of the mariner’s creed, and there’s a cast-iron 
conviction among underwriters that with a proper use 
of the lead no vessel would ever be lost through stranding. 

We used it ad nauseam ; went through the performance 
every hour until we were sick of the sight of the long blue 
sinker and wet coils of line. 

The mainyard would first be backed, stopping the way 
of the ship. The lead line would then be passed along 
the weather side from aft forward, outside everything, 
and bent on to a twenty-eight pound sinker. The 
hands were stationed at intervals along the weather 
rail, each holding a few coils of slack in his hand. 

At the order from aft, the man on the foks’le head 
threw the lead overboard and ahead, crying out as he did 
so, ‘‘ Watch, there, watch!’’ As, each in turn, the men 
along the rail felt the weight of the lead, they let go 
the slack they were holding, repeating ‘‘ Watch, there, 
watch!’’ The old man stood on the weather quarter 
with the last of the line in his hand and took the sounding 
from there. It needed nice judgment to feel the 
moment the lead touched bottom and allow for the sag 
of the line. 

As soon as the cast was taken the mainyard was 
squared again and the ship stood on her way. It wasa 
wet, monotonous job and had to be carried out with 
wearisome regularity every time the bells marked the 
passage of the hours. 

The results of the lead were very unsatisfactory ; 
we couldn’t by their aid ascertain our position with any 
certainty ; some of the men said we were heading for the 
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Channel, others not. The skipper directed our course 
towards where he conceived the Scillies ought to be, and 
we crept along at the rate of a few knots. We were on 
soundings, as the hundred fathom line that fringes the 
British Isles and North West Europe is called, and that 
is all we knew. The skipper, no doubt, could have 
given a shrewd guess at our position, but everybody 
for’ard was quite in the dark and opinions varied from 
the neighbourhood of Ushant to St. George’s Channel. 

The appearance of the sea gave no indication. It 
might be thought that the shoaling of the water from the 
great depths of mid-ocean to a score or two of fathoms, 
would have been visible in its altered colour and appear- 
ance, but itis not so. The clammy fog made extended 
observation impossible and, as far as the surface was 
concerned, “‘ soundings’”’ or ‘‘ mid-sea’’ looks much 
the same. 

I don’t mean that the colour is everywhere the same, 
for of course it varies from the pale-green of Northern 
seas to the deep indigo of the tropics, and from a dull 
opacity to the wonderful transparency of West Indian— 
Dominican especially—and South Pacific waters, where 
one can plainly see the anchor on the bottom in a depth 
of thirty fathoms. But as far as the sea on the other 
side of the Continental edge is concerned the colour 
remains the same whether the depth be five hundred 
or five thousand fathoms, and one sails unconsciously 
from comparatively shallow ridges over unimaginable 
deeps. 

Sailors rarely give a thought to the depth of the 
water over which they are passing; the ‘‘ ditch,” as 
it is called, is deep enough to drown you and that’s 
all about it. An argument may sometimes arise as to 
whether in the deepest parts, say thirty thousand feet, 
a foundered vessel would sink to the bottom or remain 
suspended at a certain depth, but the point is discussed 
academically and the latter view still has its adherents. 
Of all the oceans the Pacific, as it is the largest, is also 
the deepest, but the mean depth of them all, including 
the shallowest parts, is over two thousand fathoms. 

A very fascinating subject, I always thought, is 
this of the geography of the ocean-bed. The Atlantic, 
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for instance, has got a ridge or mountain-range running 
all down the middle of it with great depressions on either 
side. The East Indian Seas are quite bewildering ; 
an ordinary lead-line will reach bottom almost anywhere 
in the Arafura Sea, but the other side of Timor in the 
Banda Sea and farther north again in the Celebes and 
Sulu Seas the depths are tremendous. For the most 
part the gradients of the ocean bed seem smooth and 
easy but there are some very steep slopes and a few 
extraordinarily precipitous places. The Bermudas, 
for instance, rise out of very deep water and, though 
they only appear as low islands,are in reality the top- 
most peaks of mighty submarine mountains. But the 
most remarkable formation I know of is off the Cayman 
Islands in the West Indies where, in the course of a few 
miles, the Caribbean sinks from the depth of a few 
fathoms to the profundities of Bartlett’s deep. If the 
ocean there could be drained it would disclose the most 
precipitous mountain wall on the face of the earth, with 
the Caymans as the very pinnacles of the topmost peaks. 
The British Isles, on the other hand, descend by easy 
stages to the deep sea. 

All through the 4th and 5th of May the numbing 
fog held. Under shortened sail, with a constant use 
of the lead, we drifted on, with eyes and ears alert, but 
still with no signs of land. We were almost beginning 
to think that the British Isles had sunk at their moorings 
and that nothing but water stretched endlessly in every 
direction. On the afternoon of the latter day the little 
breeze freshened,and by imperceptible degrees the fog 
began to melt away. Slowly the air grew clearer and 
clearer, bringing with it an ever-widening horizon. The 
sails now were kept steadily filled and the pleasant 
babble of water arose overside. 

It was in the second dog-watch and just about dusk, 
as Burton and I were sitting in the half deck smoking our 
‘“ barrel blend,’’ that we heard a shout from for’ard 
and a stir among the men on deck. We made for the 
door and ran full tilt into Gilroy. His face was alight 
and his arm outstretched—‘‘ There she is,’’ he said 
excitedly, ‘‘ England !”’ 

We rushed out. There was still a pale clear light 
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lingering over the sea’s face to the ring of the horizon and 
as we tan to the rail to look ahead there winked, far 
away, a pin-point of light. Bright, lonely and unmis- 
takable it flashed for a moment and was gone. But 
it was enough. Yonder over the darkening sky-line 
was England and that light was the double flash of the 
Bishop, the farthest-flung outpost of her shores and the 
beacon-light of home ! 

My heart leapt within me to see this outermost Atlantic 
sentinel of my native land. All the wearinesses of the 
last few days were forgotten and we gathered in little 
groups and fell a-talking of when we should reach Fal- 
mouth, where we should go to discharge and what we 
should do when we got home. The recurrent flash 
grew ever brighter and more distinct, full sail was piled 
on the old barque and course was altered to bring the 
Scillies abeam. 

All that night we stood to the north east, dipping 
along at not more than five knots, which was all the 
speed our weed-covered hull would let us attain to. 
Next morning we were abreast of the toe of England, 
with a number of fishing vessels in sight. 

Off Mount’s Bay we passed a warship, which spoke 
us and enquired our name and destination. She called 
us up by semaphore and put us in a fine pickle to answer 
her. Sailing ships do not—or rather did not—spend 
much time on signalling practice and were apt to be rusty 
in an emergency. ‘They rarely had occasion for more 
than an infrequent flutter with the international code 
flags,and but for the fact that the captain had insisted 
on us practising “‘ flag wagging ’’ on the passage home 
we should have been hard put toit toreply. As it was, 
Gilroy and I managed, with many requests to ‘‘ repeat,”’ 
to spell out her questions and made some sort of a shape— 
not too rapidly—at answering them. 

However, the attempt wasn’t bad for a windjammer 
and the warship was graciously pleased to accept our 
fair intentions for poor performance. Autocratic 
people, one has to remember, these naval men are and 
not to be lightly handled. The glory of the whole 
British Navy lies behind the most insignificant craft 
that wears the White Ensign. Lack of size in no way 
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impairs their dignity and the humbler members of the 
Merchant Service they are wont to regard with a lordly 
condescension. 

I remember one occasion in the Bermudas, when in 
a four thousand ton steamer with a cargo of ironwork for 
the dockyard there, a dwarfish gunboat ranged up along 
side and the sub-lieutenant in command hailed us and 
asked if the ‘‘ master of the lighter’’ wasaboard. ‘‘ The 
lighter,’ egad! had he been an admiral bearing down 
in a battleship he couldn’t have asked with more assur- 
ance. But one can put up with much from the British 
Navy—one knows wherever their grey hulls are is the 
shelter of the ‘‘ pax Britannica.’’ And _ foreigners 
know it too. Whenever a foreign power goes bust, it 
seems to me, the potentate in distress makes a dash for 
the sea-coast and the nearest British warship. And 
very wisely too. 

Trading on the Arabian Coast during the Turco- 
Italian war of 1911 the sight of a warship was most 
welcome. All the Red Sea lights were out and navigation 
was pretty difficult, but a British cruiser was on patrol, 
plugging away into the short Red Sea waves, confining 
by her presence the bickerings of the rival powers to 
the coastline and keeping the traffic routes clear for 
merchantmen on their lawful occasions. Inshore of her 
was red riot, offshore the peace of God’s own seas. 

On this occasion we dipped our ensign to the little 
cruiser, the nautical courtesy equivalent to raising one’s 
hat on shore, and stood on. 

All that night under easy sail we cruised off and on. 
With the first streaks of dawn in the sky and the outline 
of the coast growing clearer to the nor’ard, we bore up 
and shaped a course for Falmouth. We picked up our 
pilot—a stalwart West country-man—with round Saxon 
speech on his tongue—as we closed the land, feeling, as 
he clambered over the rail, that here at last was a tangible 
link with home and that our voyage was just about 
over and done with. 

A fair and pleasant county is Cornwall, and justly 
beloved of sailors. The grand cliffs of the Lizard and 
Kynance, with the chequerboard of green fields about 
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them, are most often the first speck of English land the 
returning wanderer sees. Enchanting as any fabled 
“happy isle’’ or garden of the Hesperides are they to 
eyes long weary of wandering fields of barren foam. 
Yet no stretch of coast in all the world has been the 
scene of so many wrecks ; it is a true saying ‘‘ Paradise 
is under the shadow of swords.”’ 

Past the Manacles we went, where the ill-fated 
‘* Mohegan ’’ went ashore, to the little white town of 
Falmouth, lying snugly on the slopes of its beautiful 
bay. 

Fair and green it looked on that bright spring morning. 
The harbour was full of shipping, both outward and 
homeward bound. A big Yankee barquentine was 
lifting her anchor as we came in, her white cotton canvas 
gleaming in the sun and the tinkle of the windlass pawls 
sounding musically on the air. 

As soon as our anchor was down the captain went 
ashore and we were quickly boarded by a host of bum- 
boatmen with all sorts of things to sell. Good it was 
to taste tobacco again, and we sat round and smoked 
pipe after pipe of strong black Irish roll in silent content- 
ment. 

Late in the afternoon the old man returned and order 
was given to unmoor. As we manned the windlass, 
word went round that our destination was Antwerp. 
The Belgian port was almost as handy for home as 
London, and, though Tommy had lost his bet, everyone 
was well satisfied. For the last time we piled the canvas 
on her and sheeted home with a will, slipping out as the 
-shades of evening fell and the wink of the Eddystone 
guided us down the sea-way. 

A spanking run up Channel we had, picking up our 
pilot, two days later, off Dungeness and making fast to 
a tug as it grew dusk. With the hawser aboard, one 
after another our kites were taken in and rolled up in a 
snug harbour-stow, while the Goodwins and the lights 
on the Kentish shore twinkled out to port. Flush- 
ing came next morning and then the monotonous 
passage of the Scheldt. We reached Antwerp at eleven 
o'clock that night and tied up with our nose on the mud 
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in the Kempish dock, next to a beautiful barque, the 
‘‘ Indian Empire,’ that had preceded us up the river, 
and had the satisfaction of hearing the mate’s quiet: 
‘“ That'll do, you men ’’—our long voyage ended. 

All hands were paid off next day and I bade a regretful 
farewell to Mr. Miller, the carpenter, Stedman, and Mac. 
The two latter went off shoulder to shoulder, a crowd 
of small boys carrying their bags. The mate and the 
steward were staying by the ship and so, it seemed, to our 
loudly-voiced disappointment, were we apprentices. 
The following day, however, the Captain told us we could 
go home and should be sent for when required Our 
chests and bags were straightway packed and, piling 
them all into an open four-wheeler which almost broke 
down under the weight, we perched ourselves on top 
and drove off hilariously, catching the Harwich boat 
and arriving home in time for breakfast next morning. 

Thanks to the Captain’s kindliness I had a full six 
weeks at home. After sixteen months of salt water 
one was able to appreciate such a holiday. And how 
glorious the English countryside looked that leafy month 
of June! Then one morning came a telegram,and I 
hurried off to Antwerp to rejoin the ‘‘ Arethusa.”’ 

Again we ringed the world and touched the ports 
desired. A very different voyage it was to the first— 
South Africa, India and the Far East—shipmates with 
death and divers disasters. 

Six years in all, as apprentice and officer, I served 
in the old ship—the world mine oyster—before passing 
on to other rigs and finally settling staidly into steam. 

And the gallant old barque herself? For a further 
half score years after I left her, under another commander 
and with other crews, she sailed the seas, ranging from 
the blue Caribbean to Cathay, and came at last to no 
inglorious end. Unlike so many of her sisters, it was 
never her fate to spend a dishonoured old age under an 
alien flag, or to rust unwanted at her moorings in some 
remote backwater. Nor was she doomed to pass to 
Golden Harbour through storm at sea, succumbing 
at last to the elements she had so long mastered. 

One summer’s day in 1917, when homeward bound 
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from the West Coast, in the grey of the morning off the 
Fastnet, she encountered a German submarine. It was 
the end of the old ship and she went down gloriously, like 
the daughter of the seas she was, with all sail set, the 
red ensign of England a-flutter at her peak and our old 
shark’s tail pointing bravely to the stars. 
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The Narrative of a Voyage Round the 
World in a Windjammer 
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